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Social Security in Review 


The Labor Force in October 


October was characterized by many 
observers as a critical month in the 
postwar boom. Although there was 
no evidence of an approaching set- 
back in production and employment 
and current income payments and 
sales were maintained at a very high 
level, symptoms were accumulating of 
a gradual leveling off of the upward 
trends in economic activity. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the eco- 
nomic expansion will be stabilized for 
some time at the present high level 
or whether the completion of recon- 
version will be followed by a set-back 
and—if this occurs—how severe the 
set-back will be. 

Some change in the economic cli- 
mate is bound to’come. The present 
postwar boom cannot last indefi- 
nitely, and the reconversion has 
reached the stage when the further 
course of events deserves increasingly 
serious consideration. In fact, by the 
autumn of 1943 this country had 
passed the crest of war production and 
the preliminary industrial demobi- 
lization had begun. In May 1945, 
when Germany surrendered, employ- 
ment in munitions industries was al- 
ready far below the war peak. Fur- 
ther adjustments paving the way to 
the reconversion were effected by the 
middle of August, when the war in 
the Pacific came to an end. Thus, in 
October 1946, industrial demobiliza- 
tion was 3 years old if one starts with 
the crest of the war economy, and 14 
or 19 months old if one measures from 
the end of the war in Europe or in 
Asia. All this time the economic sys- 
tem was gradually and slowly return- 
ing from the high pitch of all-out war 
to peacetime normalcy. The last leg 
of this journey, marked necessarily 
by the end of the boom, had not yet 
been reached in October, but the Na- 
tion was heading toward it. 
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The outstanding features of the 
present phase of the reconversion are 
the rise of wholesale and retail prices 
precipitated by relaxation and repeal 
of price controls; the break in stock 
prices and contraction of investments 
resulting from the feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the business community; 
and the growing resistance of con- 
sumers to high prices, complaints of 
labor against prohibitive costs of liv- 
ing, and increasing threat of a new 
wave of strikes. 

As in 1918-19, the steep rise of 
prices did not start immediately after 


the end of the war. There was a spell 
of hesitation, and then a gradual ac- 
celeration in civilian production un- 
der the ceilings established by the 
OPA. Prices began to climb in the 
summer of 1946. From the middle of 
June to the middle of October the offi- 
cial index of wholesale prices ad- 
vanced 11.3 percent and that of 28 
basic commodities almost 29 percent. 
Variations in prices of consumer 
goods were irregular, but the over-all 
rise was similar to that of the whole- 
sale price index. At the same time, 
stock prices (weekly index for 402 
stocks) declined more than 20 per- 
cent, but a slight recovery developed 
in the second half of October. 
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These divergent trends in prices of 
commodities and of stocks evidence 
the lack of balance in the economic 
system. Because prices and the cost 
of living are rising, industry is facing 
a dwindling of outlets for its prod- 
ucts and new threats of higher wage 
demands. The result is confusion and 
a feeling of uncertainty. On the other 
hand, employment is still at a level 
unprecedented in peacetime; in Octo- 
ber, nonagricultural civilian employ- 
ment reached an all-time peak of 
more than 40 million; per capita con- 
sumption is higher than at any time 
in our history. 

Unemployment in October in indus- 
tries covered by State unemployment 
insurance programs remained at the 
low level to which it fell in the pre- 
ceding month. The movement in 
weekly numbers of claims of different 
types during the last 13 months was 
as follows: 
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It appears that the volume of un- 
employment in covered industries in 
September-—October 1946 was close to 
the irreducible minimum for peace- 
time; its further appreciable decline, 
in the United States as a whole, is not 
very probable, therefore, although a 
sizable reduction of unemployment in 
individual States is in the realm of 
possibility. The movement of claims 
under the veterans’ unemployment al- 
lowance program in recent months 
has been highly encouraging. From 
1,764,000 in the middle of June, the 
weekly number of continued claims of 
veterans dropped to 1,650,000 in 
August and to 931,000 in the week 
ended November 2. In September 
and October the rolls went down more 
than 40 percent, as veterans enrolled 


Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 4, 1945- 
October 26, 1946 
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in colleges and universities at the be- 
ginning of the autumn semester. The 
rapid decline in the number of veter- 
ans receiving readjustment allow- 
ances indicated considerable progress 
in their adjustment to peacetime 
conditions. 

After the maximum number of 
emergency workers had withdrawn 
from the labor market and most of 
the displaced munitions workers and 
ex-servicemen had been absorbed by 
the expanding civilian production, 
the labor market became increasingly 
tight. Shortage of labor, although 
not as acute as during the war, was 
as real in October 1946 as at any time 
since October 1945. In fact, labor 
remained the main bottleneck in 
production. 

Under these conditions, even a 
serious deterioration in business con- 
ditions would not be immediately fol- 
lowed by mass unemployment. The 
recent economic developments war- 
rant the attention of unemployment 
insurance agencies as a reminder that 
the more-than-full employment char- 
acteristic of the present phase of 
postwar economy must sooner or later 
come to an end, but should not be in- 
terpreted as signaling serious difficul- 
ties in the immediate future. 


September in Review 


Although more initial claims for 
unemployment benefits were filed in 
September than in August, continued 
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claims declined in all but four States, 
indicating that the increase in new 
unemployment was only temporary 
and probably occasioned by material 
shortages and by secondary unem- 
ployment resulting from labor dis- 
putes. Benefit disbursements, $63.2 
million, and average weekly number of 
beneficiaries, 839,000, were at the 
lowest points for the year. Unem- 
ployment in the country as a whole— 
as measured by the ratio of continued 
claims to average covered employ- 
ment—was 3.5 percent in September. 
The September drop in this ratio was 
the sixth consecutive monthly decline 
from the high of 6.8 percent in March. 


THE FIRST BENEFITS to survivors of 
veterans of World War II were award- 
ed in September under the 1946 
amendments extending the protec- 
tion of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system to the survivors of 
such veterans who die or have died 
within 3 years of their discharge from 
the armed forces. Slightly more than 
$19,000 was certified under this 
amendment—$3,500 for monthly ben- 
efits and $15,500 for lump-sum death 
payments. Awards of monthly ben- 
efits to all types of beneficiaries were 
fewer in September than in any other 
month of 1946, however, and except 
for benefits for widows and parents, 
awards in the 3 months July—Septem- 
ber were smaller in number and 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The Need for Social Security in the 


Postwar World 


By A. J. Altmeyer* 


In this address the Commissioner for Social Security declares 
his belief that the concepts of liberty, democracy, and equal 
opportunity, given new meaning by the war we have just 
fought, will lead to a postwar world in which—whatever 
changes emerge—there is bound to be greater social security 


and less individual insecurity. 


IT WOULD BE a very presumptuous 
person who would pretend to be able 
to predict the exact future develop- 
ment of what we in this country have 
come to call social security. Its devel- 
opment depends first of all upon what 
kind of a postwar world we shall have. 

Of one thing we can be certain. It 
will be a world of intensive, extensive, 
and rapid change—not only techno- 
logical change but political, economic, 
and social change as well. We are not 
yet able to grasp even dimly the tre- 
mendous implications of the atomic 
bomb. While its technological impli- 
cations stagger the imagination, its 
political, economic, and social impli- 
cations are even more tremendous. 

But I do not propose to discuss the 
atomic bomb. Even if the atomic bomb 
had never been discovered, this war 
that we have just fought has released 
pSychological forces which, when 
coupled with widespread human mis- 
ery and want, have set off “chain re- 
actions” literally world-wide in their 
extent. I refer to what you probably 
will say are very old concepts of lib- 
erty, democracy, and equal opportu- 
nity. It is true that these concepts 
are not new in the western world, but 
they have never before been given 
global currency and application. The 
peoples in the far corners of the world 
have now become keenly aware of 
them and apparently are proposing to 
act accordingly. 

It took hundreds of years for the 
rise and fall of ancient empires. A 
few decades can span the rise and fall 
of modern empires. As a matter of 
fact, the mode of existence of the 
common man was very much the same 
for thousands of years until a little 
over 150 years ago, when technologi- 


*Commissioner for Social Security. 
From an address delivered at the Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, New York, September 
16, 1946. 


cal forces which we call the industrial 
revolution and political forces which 
we call democracy began to Sweep 
through the western world. The re- 
sult has been more change during the 
last eight generations than during all 
of previous recorded history. What is 
important for us is that, so far as any 
one can see now, the rate of change, 
rapid as it has been, seems to be ac- 
celerating rather than declining. 


Group Action for Security 

I emphasize the fact that the post- 
war world will be a world of change 
because change means uncertainty 
and insecurity for the millions of hu- 
man beings who will inhabit this post- 
war world. This, in spite of the faci 
that a basic human trait, perhaps we 
should call it instinct, is the yearning 
for security. This yearning for se- 
curity manifests itself in many ways. 
Likewise, as society becomes more and 
more interdependent, the necessity of 
relying on group action rather than 
individual action grows greater and 
greater. 

Group action may be either gov- 
ernmental or nongovernmental in 
character. Thus, the businessman 
may seek a tariff or a railroad or ship 
subsidy to protect himself against 
undue risks, or he may turn to busi- 
ness and trade associations to protect 
his interests. He may even join trusts 
or cartels to keep down what he con- 
siders undesirable competition. The 
farmer may seek a tax on oleomar- 
garine or an embargo on Argentine 
meat or a parity price or government 
loans or government subsidies of one 
kind or another; or he may join farm 
organizations and farm cooperatives 
to assure himself a reasonable and 
stable income. The worker may seek 
government legislation prohibiting 
court injunctions or a Wagner Act 
preventing employer interference 
with labor organizations or legisla- 


tion placing a floor below wages and 
a ceiling over hours; or he may resort 
to his economic power through labor 
unions to control wages, hours, and 
working conditions. The consumer 
usually must rely rather largely upon 
governmental action to protect his 
interests. Thus, we have a law pro- 
viding for meat inspection, a Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, laws regulating 
weights and measures, a Federal 
Trade Commission to enforce truth in 
advertising, and an Office of Price Ad- 
ministration which undertakes to 
control prices. 

Sometimes the yearnings for secur- 
ity on the part of businessmen, 
farmers, workers, and consumers 
clash. In fact, sometimes the yearn- 
ing for security of the very same in- 
dividual as a businessman or a farmer 
or a worker clashes with his yearning 
for security as a consumer. Natu-' 
rally, businessmen and farmers and 
workers want to get high prices for 
what they sell as producers and pay 
low prices for what they have to buy 
as consumers. Under such conditions, 
it is of course necessary for the gov- 
ernment to undertake to reconcile all 
these yearnings for individual security 
to achieve the maximum amount of 
general security. 

The particular form of security with 
which we are concerned is what has 
come to be called social security. Not 
much more than a decade ago the 
very term social security had not come 
into existence. Now it is in the 
process of acquiring such an inclu- 
sive meaning that its usefulness as a 
term to describe a specific program 
of action is in danger of becoming im- 
paired. Thus, we find world states- 
men asserting that social security is 
the main motive of national life. We 
find it listed as a chief objective in 
the Atlantic Charter. 

In the large sense in which it is 
used by statesmen, it covers all the 
essentials of decent human exist- 
ence—housing, education, health, and 
full employment—as well as elimina- 
tion of destitution. However, when 
it is used in the narrower sense to 
describe a specific program of action, 
it is usually confined to governmen- 
tal measures designed to eliminate 
want by preventing the loss of current 
income. 


Many well-meaning and socially 
minded people believe that if we can 
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maintain full employment and full 
production there is no need to set up 
a specific social security program to 
prevent loss of current income. Those 
people fail to realize that, even though 
we achieve the goal of full employ- 
ment and full production, the work- 
ing people of this country will still 
be confronted with the great economic 
hazards of sickness, physical disa- 
bility, old age, and death. In our 
modern society these hazards cause 
far greater interruption of earnings 
and far greater destitution than un- 
employment, even the unemployment 
that occurs during a period of deep 
depression. Experience has shown 
that large numbers of persons are un- 
able to protect themselves against 
these economic hazards through non- 
governmental means. 


Social Security v. Socialism 


There are other well-meaning and 
socially minded people who some- 
times confuse social security and so- 
cialism. It does not require much 
analysis, however, to demonstrate 
that socialism and social security pro- 
ceed from diametrically opposite 
goals. Marxian socialism is based on 
the theory of the class struggle. So- 
cial security is based on the theory of 
social solidarity. Socialism aims at 
the destruction of private enterprise, 
whereas social security is designed 
not only to preserve but to promote 
private enterprise. Social security’ 
enables a system of free enterprise to 
encourage invention, improvement, 
elimination of waste, variety, and con- 
tinual adaptation to changing ideas 
and circumstances without at the 
same time creating serious social 
problems. It does this by providing 
individuals with a minimum degree 
of protection against the loss of in- 
come which such changes often cause. 
Socialism aims at a redistribution of 
wealth. Social security recognizes 
that all that a government program 
should do is to establish a minimum 
basic protection against loss of in- 
come, on which the individual will 
be encouraged to build for himself a 
more attractive degree of well-being 
through the well-known devices of in- 
dividual savings, private insurance, 
and home ownership. 


Security a Function of Government 
When we undertake to establish a 


social security system designed to pro- 
vide a minimum basic protection and 
thus eliminate want, we are not striv- 
ing for strange and new ideals; nor 
is it even necessary for us to depend 
on strange and new methods. While 
social security in this country is a 
relatively recent development, it has 
been a familiar and recognized func- 
tion of government in other countries. 
Indeed, it is one function of govern- 
ment which has grown and is grow- 
ing, despite changes in government 
and two world wars. We have a world 
history and world experience on which 
to base our planning and our action. 
Indeed, in our own Social Security Act 
we already have the fundamental ele- 
ments of a program of social security 
designed to eliminate want. It is 
only necessary for us to extend, ex- 
pand, and improve upon our present 
Social Security Act in the light of the 
experience and thinking that has de- 
veloped since that act was passed in 
1935. 

Since the security of the large ma- 
jority of people is dependent on their 
earnings, the focal point of our ef- 
forts should be to provide reasonable 
protection against interruption of in- 
come due to sickness, accidents, old 
age, death, and unemployment. In 
other words, we should strive to de- 
vise a system which will spread in- 
come over periods of nonearning as 
well as periods of earning. This can 
be accomplished to a large extent by a 
comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance under which benefits are paid to 
compensate for a reasonable propor- 
tion of the wage loss sustained. The 
cost of such benefits should be fi- 
nanced out of contributions made by 
the workers of this country and by 
their employers, supplemented ulti- 
mately by some contribution from the 
government, representing the entire 
community. 

Yet even a comprehensive con- 
tributory social insurance system 
cannot provide complete protection 
under all conceivable circumstances. 
Certainly an insurance system can- 
not insure against hazards that oc- 
curred before the system was estab- 
lished. Therefore, a basic and com- 
prehensive system of public assist- 
ance is also necessary to meet the 
needs of individuals and their fami- 
lies that cannot be met out of their 
own resources. 


Under a contributory social insur- 
ance system, benefits are usually pay- 
able to compensate for a portion of 
the wage loss sustained, but without 
applying a means or needs test in the 
individual case. However, the bene- 
fit formula is usually constructed in 
such a way as to pay a greater pro- 
portion of benefits to low-wage earn- 
ers with large families than to high- 
wage earners with no dependents. 
Contributory social insurance, as its 
name implies, is mainly supported by 
contributions made by the potential 
beneficiaries and by the employers of 
the potential beneficiaries. In con- 
trast, public assistance is payable 
only on the basis of a showing of need 
in the individual case, and is usually 
financed out of general tax revenues. 


A Comprehensive Contributory 
Social Insurance System 


It is perfectly feasible, I believe, to 
construct a single comprehensive con- 
tributory social insurance system that 
would cover all the major economic 
hazards to which the workers of this 
country are exposed. The simplest 
way to accomplish this purpose would 
be to use the present Féderal old-age 
and survivors insurance system as a 
foundation. Under that system, in- 
dividual wage records have already 
been established for 74 million indi- 
viduals. There is no reason why 
these individual records cannot be 
used for determining benefit rights 
for unemployment insurance as well 
as for temporary and permanent dis- 
ability and medical care. Through 
the use of teletype equipment the in- 
dividual records could be made in- 
stantly available to any local office 
throughout the country so that claims 
could be processed without delay. 

Employers would have to make only 
the 4 quarterly wage reports they 
already make under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system. 
This would be in sharp contrast to the 
209 reports an employer must now 
make under the old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance system and the 51 dif- 
ferent unemployment insurance laws 
if he happens to be operating in all 
these jurisdictions. 

A single string of offices could be 
used for all phases of such a system 
of contributory social insurance. 
There should also be established 
representative advisory committees 
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and, in the case of unemployment in- 
surance, local tripartite appeals 
boards to make certain that all the 
individual and local circumstances 
are taken into account in making the 
decisions. 

The fact that it is possible to de- 
centralize claims determination is 
evidenced by the experience devel- 
oped under Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Under that system, 
97 percent of all claims are deter- 
mined in the local office. Contrast 
this decentralized claims determina- 
tion with the centralized claims de- 
termination that exists under most 
State unemployment insurance laws. 
I believe that more realistic decisions 
would be made in unemployment in- 
surance if the decisions were made 
locally, subject to appeal to a local 
representative tripartite board fa- 
miliar with local labor-market 
conditions. 

If a comprehensive contributory 
social insurance system is adopted 
covering all the hazards that I have 
mentioned—unemployment, tempo- 
rary disability, permanent disability, 
old age, and death—it of course be- 
comes increasingly desirable amd nec- 
essary that the coverage of such a 
system be extended as widely as pos- 
sible, since all the population of this 
country is subject in varying degrees 
to these hazards. From an adminis- 
trative standpoint, there is no longer 
any reason why any groups should be 
excluded and from the standpoint of 
providing protection there is every 
reason why they should be included. 
In the case of workers for small em- 
ployers it is administratively feasible 
to extend coverage through the use of 
a stamp-book system. Under such a 
system the employee would be fur- 
nished with a stamp book in which 
the employer would place stamps evi- 
dencing his and the employee’s con- 
tributions. In rural areas the em- 
ployer could purchase these stamps 
from the mail carrier, and in urban 
areas they could be purchased at post 
offices. 

It would of course not be feasible to 
insure self-employed persons against 
unemployment or temporary disabil- 
ity, because there would be no em- 
ployer-employee relationship or spe- 
cific wage loss to serve as a test of 
entitlement to benefits. It would be 
perfectly feasible, however, to insure 


self-employed persons against the 
other economic hazards mentioned. 

During the first few years it is prob- 
able that the current costs of all the 
benefits suggested, both the present 
benefits and the ones added, would be 
more than covered by a total com- 
bined rate of contribution on pay rolls 
of 8 percent, depending on the exact 
benefits provided. This rate would 
include both employers’ and em- 
ployees’ contributions. The total 
combined normal rate at the present 
time is 5 percent. Even under the 
present Social Security Act, this com- 
bined rate automatically becomes 9 
percent by January 1, 1949. 

I believe that a unified comprehen- 
sive system of social insurance offers 
the greatest assurance that there will 
be no gaps or overlaps or anomalies in 
the protection that is afforded against 
the various risks covered. At present 
it is of course possible for a person to 
have worked an insufficient length of 
time to qualify for retirement benefits 
under Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance or under any other private 
or public retirement system. On the 
other hand, dependents of a worker 
who is killed can draw benefits under 
four different kinds of Federal and 
State laws—old-age and survivors in- 
surance, the United States civil-serv- 
ice retirement system, State work- 
men’s compensation, and veterans’ 
legislation. Until recently, a surviv- 
ing spouse could also have drawn 
benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act as well. Recent amend- 
ments, however, provide that survivor 
benefits shall be calculated on the 
combined wage record developed un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act and 
the Social Security Act. 

Some question might be raised 
whether a national contributory social 
insurance system would not be too 
inflexible because of the necessity 
for uniform provisions applicable 
throughout the entire country. How- 
ever, if benefits are related to an in- 
dividual’s past earnings, as I believe 
they should be, they would of course 
automatically reflect differences in 
wage rates in the various parts of the 
country. In fact, there would be 
much more consistency than now 
exists under the 51 different State 
unemployment insurance laws. At 
present, workers with exactly the same 
earnings record can draw unemploy- 


ment benefits in a year ranging all 
the way from $210 to $546, under dif- 
ferent State laws, at a weekly rate 
varying all the way from $15 to $25. 
Likewise, employers with exactly the 
same experience with unemployment 
have to pay contribution rates ranging 
from one-tenth of 1 percent to the full 
normal rate of 2.7 percent. 

Then, of course, it should also be 
borne in mind that a national system 
would take into account a worker’s 
total earnings history, however many 
States he may have worked in. Thus, 
there would be no possibility of a 
worker’s failing to draw benefits be- 
cause his wage record has been split 
between two or more States or of his 
drawing duplicate benefits because he 
qualifies under the laws of more than 
one State. Neither would there be 
the long delay that now exists in the 
payment of benefits to workers who 
move from one State to another. 

But, regardless of whether we have 
a straight national contributory so- 
cial insurance system or a combina- 
tion of a national social insurance 
system covering what might be termed 
the long-term risks, such as perma- 
nent disability, old age, and death, 
and State systems protecting against 
the so-called short-term risks of tem- 
porary disability and unemployment, 
there is great need for coordination 
between the various systems. Sev- 
eral of the State unemployment in- 
surance agencies have experimented 
with using the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance records, with con- 
siderable success. Greater uniformity 
in the coverage provisions of the Fed- 
eral and State laws is necessary, how- 
ever, before any extended use could 
be made of the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance records by the 
various State unemployment insur- 
ance agencies. Greater uniformity in 
the coverage provisions is, of course, 
desirable in any event, since it might 
enable employers to use carbon copies 
of one wage report for both Federal 
and State purposes. 


A Comprehensive Public Assistance 
System 


Our attack on the prevention of 
destitution must be a two-pronged at- 
tack, as I said earlier, including both 
social insurance and public assistance. 
I have laid more emphasis on the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive con- 
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tributory social insurance system, be- 
cause I believe that such a contribu- 
tory system is more in keeping with 
our system of free enterprise than is 
a system of public assistance. We 
must recognize also, that even with a 
comprehensive contributory social in- 
surance system it would be too much 
to expect that all human destitution 
would be eliminated. No system of 
social insurance can insure against 
hazards that have already occurred or 
can provide adequate protection in all 
conceivable circumstances. There- 
fore it is important that we also great- 
ly strengthen our present system of 
public assistance, which should con- 
tinue to be operated by the States 
rather than the Federal Government. 
However, time will not permit me to 
discuss how our present system of 
public assistance can be and should 
be strengthened. 

The reason I believe that a con- 
tributory social insurance system fits 
in better with a system of free enter- 
prise is simply this: Under social 
insurance there is always some rec- 
ognition given to the previous wage 
history and length of time a bene- 
ficiary has been insured and there- 
fore to differentials in past income 
which an individual has been able to 
develop. In contrast, under any sys- 
tem of public assistance it remains 
true that, since the assistance is based 
on the individual need, the more a 
person saves the less he gets by way 
of assistance. Moreover, in order to 
get assistance, the applicant must sub- 
mit to a needs or a means test, which, 
however intelligently and sympathet- 
ically administered, creates an in- 
vidious distinction destructive of in- 
dividual morale. The great virtue 
of a contributory social insurance sys- 
tem is that it prevents human desti- 
tution before it occurs instead of un- 
dertaking simply to relieve it after it 
has occurred. Therefore it must al- 
ways be a first line of defense and 
public assistance a secondary line of 
defense against human want. 


Health Insurance 


Before closing I should say some- 
thing about health insurance, since it 
has received considerable attention 
lately. Of course a sharp distinction 
must first be made between insurance 
to cover a portion of the wage loss 
sustained and insurance to cover the 


cost of medical care. The American 
Medical Association, which, as you 
know, is opposed to a system of con- 
tributory social insurance to cover 
the cost of medical care, is not op- 
posed to cash indemnity to pay a por- 
tion of the wage loss due to sickness. 


When we turn to the question of 
protection against the cost of medical 
care, again it is essential for clear 
thinking to distinguish between so- 
cialized medicine and health insur- 
ance. Socialized medicine implies 
medical services provided by physi- 
cians employed by the Government; 
health insurance, on the other hand, 
implies a system whereby medical 
service is provided by private, com- 
petitive practioners who are reim- 
bursed from a special insurance fund 
for the services they render. In other 
words, socialized medicine is not only 
a system for spreading the cost of 
medical care but also a system of 
medical practice; in contrast, health 
insurance spreads the cost of medical 
care and does not replace the com- 
petitive private practice of medicine. 
Only the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has a national system of state 
medicine; more than 30 countries 
have national systems of compulsory 
health insurance. 


In this country, every State but one 
is already operating a system of com- 
pulsory health insurance applicable to 
accidents and diseases arising out of 
occupation—that is, workmen’s com- 
pensation. I am sure that no one 
would think of abandoning work- 
men’s compensation insurance. It 
seems generally agreed that, in spite 
of recognized deficiencies, workmen’s 
compensation has resulted in provid- 
ing more nearly adequate medical care 
for the victims of work accidents and 
diseases and more nearly adequate 
compensation for the physicians and 
hospitals called upon to treat them. 
In the broader sense, health insur- 
ance is merely more inclusive than 
workmen’s compensation; it covers 
nonoccupational accidents and dis- 
eases. 

The administration of health in- 
surance should of course be decen- 
tralized so that all necessary arrange- 
ments with doctors and hospitals and 
public health authorities could be 
subject to adjustment on a local basis. 
The local hospitals and doctors should 


be permitted to choose the method of 
remuneration which they desire. 

Besides free choice of method of re- 
muneration, the system should pro- 
vide free choice of physicians and free 
choice of patients. The professional 
organizations themselves should be 
relied upon to assist in the mainte- 
nance and promotion of desirable pro- 
fessional standards. 

Voluntary organizations that pro- 
vide health services would have an 
important role under a system of 
health insurance. So would volun- 
tary cooperative organizations that 
are concerned with paying doctors, 
hospitals, or others for health services 
but do not provide these services 
directly. 

Though hazards are involved in any 
governmental attempt to meet the 
problem of spreading the costs of 
medical care, I believe we must recog- 
nize that there is a large and growing 
demand by the people of this country 
that the Government act. Every un- 
biased poll that has been taken in the 
last 10 years shows that this is so. 

The British Medical Association, as 
a result of more than 30 years’ expe- 
rience with health insurance, is 
wholeheartedly in favor of the princi- 
ple of compulsory health insurance. 
Indeed, it has assumed leadership in 
demanding that the present health in- 
surance system be made more com- 
prehensive in terms of persons cov- 
ered and services provided. Likewise, 
the Canadian Medical Association has 
gone on record as favoring the prin- 
ciple of compulsory health insurance. 


A Minimum Basic Security 


The twin programs I have sug- 
gested—a comprehensive contribu- 
tory social insurance system supple- 
mented by a comprehensive public 
assistance system—would provide 
only a minimum basic security for the 
people of this country. It would pro- 
vide a safety net protecting the peo- 
ple of this country against major 
economic hazards, not a feather bed 
releasing them from the necessity of 
helping themselves. It would be an 
effective system because the benefits 
would be related to proved wage loss 
or proved need. It would be a system 
which would provide a maximum 
amount of security at a minimum cost. 

In fact, in @ very real sense the 
costs of insecurity are now being 
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borne by the individual citizens of 
this country. A sound social security 
program makes these costs more bear- 
able by distributing them more sys- 
tematically and equitably. 

Because only a minimum basic se- 
curity would be provided, there would 
be every inducement to the individual 
to provide still better security for 
himself and his family through indi- 
vidual savings and private insurance. 
This development has already oc- 
curred in connection with Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance. The 
amount of group annuity business 
written since the Social Security Act 
was passed is many times the amount 
written in all the previous years. As 
you may have noticed from advertise- 
ments and the radio, several large life 
insurance companies are basing their 
sales promotions largely on the feasi- 
bility and desirability of additional 
insurance to supplement the basic in- 
surance protection provided by the 
Government system. I am confident 
that insurance companies generally 
believe that this Government system 
educates and induces the public to ob- 
tain additional protection through 
private insurance. 

Let us also not forget that under a 
contributory social insurance system 
the financial base is automatically 
provided. The workers of this coun- 
try and their employers pay for the 
benefits that are received. It is not 
a plan for giving everybody something 
for nothing but a plan for organized 
thrift. As former Prime Minister 
Churchill said, the essence of social 
insurance is “bringing the magic of 
averages to the rescue of the millions.” 

The program I have outlined will 
not usher in Utopia. Even so, there 
are some who believe that providing 
a minimum basic security is unnec- 
essary and unwise. They believe 
that destitution, by and large, is due 
to personal inadequacy and derelic- 
tions rather than to impersonal so- 
cial forces. They are therefore con- 
vinced that any government action 
aggravates rather than relieves the 
problem. 

I think we must agree that social 
security does substitute hopes for 
fears. It really comes down to a ques- 
tion of just how much faith we have 
in the common man and in demo- 
cratic government. Putting it bluntly, 
we must decide whether the common 


man must be driven to exert himself 
by the fear of starvation or whether 
it is hope of reward that leads to high 
endeavor. 

If the common man needs to be 
driven by fear of starvation there can 
be very little hope for the success of 
democratic government. In a democ- 
racy the will of the common man is 
the law of the land, and the common 
man will not vote for starvation. In- 


deed, to my mind, reliance on fear of 
starvation as a motive force is worthy 
of a slave nation, not a free nation. 
The greatest war in history has just 
been fought to make certain that free 
people shall inherit this earth. We 
can be absolutely certain that, as the 
forces of democracy advance, the 
postwar world is bound to be one of 
greater social security and less indi- 
vidual insecurity. 





Two Programs for Employment Security 


By Arthur W. Motley* 


Legislation enacted in July 1946 directed the Secretary of 
Labor to transfer to State operation on November 15 the public 
employment offices which were transferred by the States to the 
Federal Government in January 1942 to centralize and unify 
the mobilization of the labor force for war production. This 
article discusses the coordination and development of the em- 
ployment services and the unemployment insurance systems 
as part of a single program of employment security serving 
business, labor, and the community. 


THE OBJECTIVES of unemployment in- 
Surance and of employment service 
are identical. Both are directed to- 
ward the employment security of the 
worker. The functions of each are so 
closely interlocked that, from the 
standpoint of the public, the employer, 
and the worker, both programs serve 
the same ends—to help a worker find 
a job when he is unemployed and to 
help him bridge the gap in income be- 
tween jobs. Because both programs 
are parts of a single plan, the separate 
functions of one complement and 
strengthen the functions of the other. 
The job-finding operation of the em- 
ployment service is a necessary ad- 
junct to the determination of eligibil- 
ity for unemployment insurance. 
Unemployment insurance, on the 
other hand, helps to channel workers 
through the employment service, 
thereby providing a central place 
where employers can look for workers. 


Complementary Programs 


This mutual support that the pro- 
grams give each other, especially the 
support that unemployment insurance 
brings, is often overlooked or mini- 


*Assistant Director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Based on a speech de- 
livered August 15, 1946, before the Inter- 
state Conference, Regions XI and XII, 
Mt. Rainier, Washington. 


mized. More persons hold jobs in the 
United States today than ever before 
in the peacetime history of our coun- 
try. More persons are covered today 
under our State unemployment insur- 
ance laws than ever before in any 
peacetime period. Broad, Nation- 
wide machinery has thus been estab- 
lished whereby a large percentage of 
workers who change industrial em- 
ployment automatically pass through 
the employment service facilities in 
order to participate in unemployment 
insurance. 

Before the passage of unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, employment 
service offices were on the fringe of 
the labor market insofar as the labor 
supply was concerned. With the es- 
tablishment of unemployment insur- 
ance, the employment service gained 
stature. It became an important and 
integral part of the movement of 
workers in the labor market. Today 
the flow of workers through the proc- 
ess of claiming unemployment bene- 
fits not only gives the employment 
service an opportunity to help work- 
ers find jobs; it also places the em- 
ployment office in a much better po- 
sition to serve employers. 

Since the workers, to be eligible for 
unemployment insurance, must reg- 
ister for a job, every unemployed 
claimant must go through the employ- 
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ment service. Employers should rec- 
ognize that this is an excellent device 
for centralizing the source of labor in 
a community. They should use the 
facilities of the employment service 
for their labor needs. Of course, em- 
ployers have an interest in unemploy- 
ment insurance and in employment 
service as stabilizing influences in our 
economy and they are interested in 
the effects of experience rating on 
their individual accounts. I believe, 
however, that employers are or can 
become interested also in dealing 
with an agency that has first-hand 
contact with the greater part of the 
labor supply of the community. 

Proper organization and coordina- 
tion of the unemployment insurance 
and employment service programs 
produce other valuable results for 
business and the community. Every 
well-managed local office has infor- 
mation on much more than the vol- 
ume of unemployment in the com- 
munity. It has data on the kinds 
of occupations the unemployed per- 
sons held and on their age, sex, length 
of unemployment, and other facts 
that can help business, labor, and the 
community in plans for the future. 
There is great and serious interest 
today in maintaining a high level of 
employment. The information to be 
found in unemployment insurance 
claims should help materially in any 
planning done by local, State, or na- 
tional groups. 

One of the most common criticisms 
that have been leveled at the employ- 
ment service is that the majority of 
unemployed persons do not use the 
local employment office to find work. 
True, many persons find jobs through 
newspaper advertisements, union hir- 
ing halls, company hiring offices, and 
by various other methods. The fact 
remains, however, that nearly half a 
million placements were made by the 
employment service in June 1946. 
That is the answer to the charge that 
the employment service is not used. 
Beyond a doubt it fills a very impor- 
tant role in the job-finding machinery 
of the Nation. 

It is sometimes contended that the 
regular flow of claimants through the 
employment office is a hindrance to its 
work rather than an aid—that it 
would be easier for the employment 
Office to call people in when they are 
needed. If this is the situation in a 


local office, it seems to me a sign of 
weakness on the part of the manager. 
A good manager can set up his office 
in such a way that volume can be 
handled efficiently and with speed. 
Top performance in this area is one of 
the requirements of a good local office 
manager. If the local employment 
service office is efficient, business and 
industry in the community will look 
to it for help in solving employment 
problems. 

I believe, moreover, that construc- 
tive arrangements can be made by the 
employment service with labor or- 
ganizations that have hiring agree- 
ments with employers. Unemploy- 
ment insurance can be an important 
cog in such arrangements. Good 
placement techniques are appreciated 
by labor as well as by management. 
In working together for employment 
security, we all have a common inter- 
est in seeing that the right man is 
placed in the right job. A good em- 
ployment service backed up by unem- 
ployment insurance will be an aid 
even to the labor groups that have 
special hiring arrangements of their 
own. 


Coordination, Not Subordination 


Although unemployment §insur- 
ance supplements and helps support 
the employment service, neither one 
should be subordinated to the other. 
The functions of unemployment in- 
surance are quite clearly defined; 
those of the employment service are 
broader and can be more far reaching. 
Therefore the employment service 
should not be made the junior part- 
ner in this program. It should have 
an opportunity to develop policies 
that will make for better service to 
people and to the community. All 
State administrators of unemploy- 
ment insurance will want to know 
about the six-point program that has 
been developed by the employment 
service and to consider it in all its 
aspects. 

While the two programs are really 
one, have common objectives, and 
must be coordinated if they are to 
serve the community, business, and 
labor effectively, the peculiarities of 
each program demand wide latitude 
in the development of policies that are 
related to one program alone. Em- 
ployment service, for example, needs 
opportunity to develop techniques in 


placement, counseling, and job analy- 
sis. Unemployment insurance needs 
elbow room to develop new methods 
in contributions, wage records, bene- 
fit formulas, and decisions. Neither 
program is the junior partner; both 
are of equal importance, and should 
be allowed to develop individually as 
well as in a team. 

When, in 1939, the employment 
service was transferred to the Social 
Security Board from the Department 
of Labor, the Board insisted that cer- 
tain common functions of the two 
programs be combined, and it strongly 
urged coordination of related func- 
tions wherever possible. Consider- 
able progress was made by the States 
in cooperation with the Board in 
merging the objectives of the two pro- 
grams into one unified goal. In re- 
viewing some of the organizational 
problems that will arise this fall as 
we start in again on November 15, we 
find ourselves in very much the same 
position as we were in at the time of 
the former transfer. 

The overhead administrative rela- 
tionships in the States are much the 
same as they were 7 years ago. Both 
unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment service report to a single 
State agency, so that the question of 
jurisdiction within the State is not a 
problem. 

Fiscal problems are common to both 
programs, and it certainly seems log- 
ical to merge the programs in this 
regard. To keep the fiscal determi- 
nations separate would involve innu- 
merable problems in deciding whether 
and to what extent each person in an 
agency is devoting his time to em- 
ployment service or to unemployment 
insurance. Most of the personnel can 
be easily tagged as employment serv- 
ice or unemployment insurance, ac- 
cording to the duties they perform, 
but there are many whose duties lie 
in both fields. Separate budgeting 
would be costly and cumbersome. The 
fact that the States are handling vet- 
erans’ readjustment allowances, and 
that the fiscal arrangements for this 
program are already merged in a sin- 
gle State budget, is an additional ar- 
gument for merging employment serv- 
ice and unemployment insurance 
budgets. If further arguments are 
needed, remember that there will also 
be budgets for the temporary provi- 
sion for seamen, that two States have 
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disability insurance, and that addi- 
tional States are seriously considering 
this type of legislation. In one State 
the unemployment insurance agency 
handles the retirement system for 
State employees. A State agency that 
attempted to keep all these accounts 
in separate budgets would be living 
with a Frankenstein. We need sim- 
pler, not more complicated, budgeting. 
The same fiscal standards should pre- 
vail for each program. 


It seems clear also that the same 
merit-system standards should pre- 
vail for personnel in both programs. 
In States where there is a State-wide 
civil-service system, this question is 
answered, and in other States a sin- 
gle set of standards governing the 
employment of workers in both pro- 
grams would be advisable. 


A single informational program 
vould help eliminate contradictory 
publicity, such as has sometimes 
appeared. Much of the public mis- 
understanding of the functions of un- 
employment insurance and employ- 
ment service has been caused by a lack 
of coordination in issuing press re- 
leases about the yolume of placements 
and the volume of unemployment in- 
surance claimants. Because insufii- 
cient explanation was given with the 
figures, the public often received the 
impression that jobs were not being 
filled while persons qualified to fill 
those jobs were collecting benefits. 
Analysis of the figures showed that 
the people collecting benefits either 
did not fit the requirements of the 
jobs, or else the jobs were not “suit- 
able” work for the claimants. We 
badly need an aggressive informa- 
tional program that will place our 
operations squarely before the public 
and explain our purposes clearly. We 
cannot go down separate roads; our 
efforts must be integrated. 


In the field of research and statis- 
tics, coordination is likewise desirable. 
This is an area in which unemploy- 
ment insurance makes one of its 
greatest contributions. No other 
government agency in the employ- 
ment and wage area, either State or 
Federal, has such a wealth of econ- 
omic and labor data. The statistical 
information is accurate and can be 
kept up to date. Valuable informa- 
tion from the employment service 
combines well with unemployment 
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data to give a complete picture. To 
continue to operate research and sta- 
tistics programs separately would be 
costly and would cause employers 
much hardship in making out reports. 
I cannot say definitely what kind of 
arrangements should be developed 
within a State, but all logic points to 
close integration of arrangements for 
research and statistics. 


A Community Service 


There should be considerable flexi- 
bility in the type of organization that 
stems from the top level in the State 
agency to the functions that are per- 
formed in the local office. Each State 
will wish to consider the type of or- 
ganization that, in view of the State’s 
industrial composition, size, and other 
characteristics, will provide the most 
efficient employment service and 
effective unemployment insurance. 
While much has been said in the past 
few years about the merits of a Fed- 
eral employment service and the 
merits of a State employment service, 
from an operational standpoint these 
programs are neither State nor Fed- 
eral, but local. 

The type of local office required to 
serve a community area must be de- 
veloped according to the needs of the 
area; a standard, fixed pattern should 
not be used for every local office in 
the State. In this developmental 


work, representatives of employers in 
the area to be served should be asked 
for their opinion as to the kind of 
service they will require from the two 
programs. Labor organizations can 
likewise provide important informa- 
tion and should be consulted. This 
would be an excellent opportunity to 
use the techniques of labor-manage- 
ment organization which proved so 
useful to the employment service in 
wartime. 

Our programs must be sold to com- 
munities not as Federal programs or 
State programs, but as a community 
service performing the following 
functions: placement service for 
workers seeking employment; coun- 
seling service for those who need such 
help; provision for financial aid to 
workers when they are unemployed 
and qualify for unemployment bene- 
fits; support of purchasing power in 
the community through the benefits 
paid to unemployed workers; analysis 
of job requirements; and a wealth 
of labor-market information. If this 
whole program is thoroughly under- 
stood by the community, our adminis- 
trative problems will be eased con- 
siderably. These are just a few of the 
functions that can be coordinated and 
developed to give workers real employ- 
ment security when both unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment serv- 
ice are again State-operated. 





Experience Rating: Operations in 1945 


and Future Trends* 
Operations in 1945 


CoNnTRIBUTIONS to the unemployment 
trust fund on 1945 wages are esti- 
mated at $1.05 billion,” or about 11 
percent below the previous year’s 
total of $1.17 billion. Although the 
end of the war in August 1945 caused 
taxable wages for 1945 to decline from 





*Prepared in the Program Division, 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

1 Except for the discussion on page 16, 
the effect of war-risk provisions (includ- 
ing the special postwar reserve tax of 0.5 
percent in Wisconsin) is excluded from 
all figures shown in this summary. In 
1945, 12 States had war-risk provisions in 
operation (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Wis- 
consin). See the Bulletin, September 
1946, pp. 9-15. 


the 1944 total, the major cause of the 
decrease in contributions was the drop 
in the average employer-employee tax 
rate from 1.93 percent to approxi- 
mately 1.8 percent. 

Of the $1.05 billion contributed on 
1945 wages, $970 million came from 
employers and $80 million from em- 
ployees. Experience rating caused 
a decline in revenue from the preced- 
ing year of about $630 million, or 38 
percent. 

Employers in the 45 States with ex- 
perience rating paid contributions on 
1945 wages at an estimated average 
rate of 1.6 percent. As a result of the 
reduced tax rates, employer contribu- 
tions in these States were approxi- 
mately 41 percent below what they 
would have been at the standard 
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Table 1.—Average employer and employee contribution rates, 1941-45 
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1 Average rates for States with employee contribu- 
tio 


ms. 
2 Excludes effects of war-risk contribution provi- 
sions. 


rate.’ For all 51 States, including the 
6 without experience rating, the aver- 
age effective employer contribution 
rate for 1945 is estimated at 1.7 per- 
cent; employer contributions for the 
Nation were about 39 percent below 
contributions collectible at the stand- 
ard rate (table 2). 

Employees were taxed in only 4 
States—at a rate of 0.2 percent, on 
the average, in Alabama, 0.5 percent 
in Rhode Island, and 1.0 percent in 
both California and New Jersey. In- 
cluding the employee tax in these 
States, contributions made to the un- 
employment trust fund during 1945 
averaged about 1.8 percent for both 
the 45 experience-rating States and 
for all States. 

During 1945, experience-rating pro- 
visions were in effect in all but six 
States (Alaska, Mississippi, Montana, 
Rhode Island, Utah, and Washing- 
ton). In1945, experience-rating pro- 
visions became effective for the first 
time in Louisiana, Nevada, and New 
York. Louisiana adopted a reserve- 
ratio plan for rate variations, and 
Nevada introduced a benefit-ratio 
plan. New York enacted a method 
for modifying employer contribution 
rates that differs from all other sys- 
tems in every important feature. 
This plan, which is explained below 
in some detail, measures an employ- 
er’s experience with the risk of unem- 


? The standard rate is the contribution 
rate which all new employers are required 
to pay until their “experience” with the 
risk of unemployment is sufficient to serve 
as a basis for rate modification under the 
experience-rating provisions of State 
laws. It is 2.7 percent in all States ex- 
cept Michigan, where it is 3.0 percent. 
In 1945, rates in excess of the standard 
rate were assigned in only 16 of the 45 
experience-rating States. 


3 Preliminary; excludes voluntary contributions 
made during year. 


ployment on the basis of pay-roll 
variations and age of firm. 


Experience Rating, 1941-45 


The consistently downward trend 
in the national average employer- 
employee contribution rate during 
past years carried over into 1945. 
The average rate dropped to 1.8 
percent in 1945 from 1.93 percent 
in 1944 and 2.72 percent in 1941. Em- 
ployer contributions declined from 
1.79 percent in 1944 to 1.7 percent in 
1945 because of an increase in the 
number of States with experience 
rating and the continuance of favor- 
able employment levels throughout 
1944. Employee contributions for the 
3 years 1943-45 in the States with 
such contributions remained at an 
average effective rate of 0.9 percent. 
The average employer tax rate in the 
experience-rating States in 1945 var- 


Table 2.—Effect of experience rating‘ on 
employer contributions, 1941-45 
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tion lions) tions | stand- 
rate at ard 
|stand-| rate 
| ard 
rate 
| 
eer aT see $54 | 20 5 
1942 34] 1.81 269 | 34 20 
1943 | 40 Li 404 35 25 
19441______ 42 1. 59 567 42 34 
1945 12____. 45 1.6 620 41 39 



































1 Excludes effect of war-risk contribution provisions. 


2 Preliminary; excludes voluntary contributions 
made during year. 


ied from 0.4 percent in the District of 
Columbia and 0.6 percent in Delaware 
to 2.3 percent in Tennessee and 2.4 
percent in Louisiana and Nevada. 
There was, however, an increasing 
concentration at the lower rates. In 
1945, employers in 7 States, as com- 
pared with 3 in 1944, contributed at 
an average rate of less than 1.0 per- 
cent. One State in 1944, but none in 
1945, had an average rate above 2.5 
percent. The increase from 12 to 14 
in the number of States with average 
rates of 2.0-2.4 percent resulted 
mainly from ‘the relatively high av- 
erage rates in 3 States where expe- 
rience-rating provisions became effec- 
tive late in 1945. 





Number of States 





Average employer 
contribution rate 























. | | | 
<peecemt) 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 

ents: | | 
Potel..l222.-). 7] 38) oe | 42 45 
Less than 1.00. 0 | \! 1 3 7 
1,00-1.49__......-.- 2 1 7 10 11 
1.50-1.99._......._- 4 6) 16]. 13 
2,00-2.49.........-. S| 29h 4 12 14 
2.50 or more_-_--- 3 2 | 3 1 0 





The average employer rate in ex- 
perience-rating States fell from 2.17 
percent in 1941 to 1.59 percent in 1944 
and remained near that level—1.6 
percent—in 1945 (table 2). The per- 
centage reduction in employer con- 
tributions below what would have 
been due at the standard rate more 
than doubled between 1941 and 1945; 
in 1941, revenue was reduced 20 per- 
cent, while in 1945 the reduction 
amounted to 41 percent. From 1938, 
when Wisconsin instituted the first 
experience-rating plan, through 1945, 
employer contributions have been cut 
approximately $1.9 billion, or 22 per- 
cent below the amount that would 
have been paid at the standard rates. 

Rates assigned during 1945 were 
based largely on conditions during the 
war, when employment was very high 
and unemployment insurance pay- 
ments were very low. Rates were be- 
low the 1943 and 1944 levels in almost 
all States, but especially in the ben- 
efit-wage-ratio States and the bene- 
fit-ratio States and also in most of 
the States using the reserve-ratio 
plan. In the last group, although pay 
rolls increased, the reserves rose more 
rapidly than the average pay roll used 
in computing the reserve ratio, with 
the result that reserve ratios rose and 
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tax rates assigned to employers de- 
clined. 

The average tax rate for employers 
in experience-rating States did not 
fall below the 1944 rate primarily be- 
cause abnormally high rates in Loui- 
siana, Nevada, and New York in- 
creased the average rate for all States 
with experience-rating provisions. In 
Louisiana, employer taxes remained 


at 2.7 percent until October, when the 
rate reductions first became effective. 
In Nevada and New York, employers 
contributed at the standard 2.7-per- 
cent rate until July, when the rates 
were reduced in Nevada and credit 
allowances became available in New 
York. If the experience-rating provi- 
sions had been in operation for the 
full year in these three States, their 


average rates, and therefore the av- 
erage for all experience-rating States, 
would have declined. 

For the country as a whole the 
reduction in revenue as a result of 
experience rating was, on a percent- 
age basis, nearly eight times as great 
as it was in 1941. Contributions then 
were only 5 percent below the amount 
collectible at the standard rate, while 


Table 3.—Selected experience-rating data, by type of plan and State, 1941-45 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 1946] 

























































































































































| 
| | Percent of rated accounts with Average employer contribu- Reduction in revenue 
| Date {| Maxi-| Mini- reduced rates tion rate (percent)? (percent)3 
| experience mum | mum a - a 
State rating rate | rate | | | | | | | | 
became (per- | (per- | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
effective | cent) | cent) | 17 | 34 40 | 42 | 45 wisews 40 | 42 | 45 17 | 34 | 40 42 45 
— States States|States|States|States|States|States|States|States|States/States|States|States|States 
| | | 
eer eee eee | ee eae Se | 54.9) 67.4) 7 7| 84.5 91.0] 2. 17| 1.81) 1.77; 1.59) 1.6 20) 34| 35) 42 41 
— — a ee | —— | | | ——__— 
Reserve-ratio plan: | 
RE te I ERE | Jan. 1942 3.6 Loi 42.7| 55.7) 71.5) 83.4/.....- i 51| 2.33} 2.12 3 30 
py & Apr. 1942] 2.7] 1.0 | 51.5} 70. i “ao We......1 2 47| 2.16) 2.06) 2. 22 
RR fat nupacxckiduaometwanat Jan. 1941 2.7 1.0 | 28.0} 29.6) 37.0) 50.8] 62.0) 2.48) 2.45) 2.28) 2.17) © 2. 22 
ot EE Ts Jan. 1942 3.6 9 ----| 67.9} 72.1) 81.7] 88.9)-._-.- | 1.98) 1.92) 1.70) 1. 4} 
District of Columbia------- --| July 1943 2.7 i 4 | =e 90.0} 91.6) 94.7) a ; BS. . 50} ; 85 
Sc Poss eu dnncsdtedadaaneall Jan. 1942 a2) Be ; 80.3) 80.4) 86.5) 93.2) } 2.07) 2. 1.98) 51.9) 530 
(0 Ee eee --| Apr. 1941 2.7 0 70. 3} 97.5) 97.6) 97.8) 98.8) 1.65) 1. 54) 1. Law «i. 59 
Se A ha ie jay 1b). S71 LO |) Oe ae ee UT 2.43} 2. 18 
ae : --| Jan. 1940 2.7 135| 36.6) 57.4) 66.0} 82.8} 86.1) 2. 29) 1.91) 1.§ 1.85} 1.6 41 
[4 Peo Se ee peer ene Jan. 1942 3.6 9 = 65.9) 72.6) 82.6) 89.2)......| 1.85) 51. 1.68} 51.4! 5 48 
ee ee Jan. 1941 » o 49.1} 42.3) 72.0) 83.8) 92.9) 2 7| 2.20} 2.09} 2.10) 52. 5 22 
ae oa Yee 2.7 0 16.4| 36.6) 72.7) 77.1) 76.4) 2.68) 2.32) 2.18) 2.08 3 30 
ee Oct. 1945 $7 Bgl eres a he ERE ae & 2. ll 
| ES Bee July 1943 2.7 1.5 : 78.2) 71.9) 90.2)__.-- ....... 50 28 2.2 18 
Missouri 4.........--- Jan. 1942 4.1 0 81. 5 81.6) 84.6) 89.3)_- } 1.52) 51.57) 51.73) 51.8 5 44 
Nebraska #...____..--- Jan. 1940 2.7 5 51.8) 63.6) 66.6) 84.4) 92.5) 1.38) 1.56) 2.02) 1.74 1.3 52 
New Hampshire- - Jan. 1941 2.7 5 46.5) 61.2) 66.9) 76.2) 86.1 54) 2.38) 2.21) 1.81) 1. 37 
New Jersey. --..-..--- Jan. 1942 3.6 9 ee 70.5} 68.1| 75.3] 83.1).....- |} 1.64) 1.87) 1.85 3 37 
[+ ees ae 3.6 so SER 58.0} 60.6) 72.7) 84. 7|.....- 2.17) 2.17) 1.97 1. 30 
pe ee eee Jan. 1943 2.7 27 ae _ i m1.) ae oe } 2.65) 2.44 2. 22 
North Dekota.....................] Jen. 1983 Sr See to 67.7| 74.7] 82.8] 90.4/.....- 1.95) 1.86) 1.64 1. 44 
Se ae . 3.5 Pe arial 90.2) 92.7) 95.9) 98. 1)..-..- 1,25} 1.48) 51.49) 51. 5 48 
Oregon 74.0 1.0 33.7} 45.3) 60.7) 74.1) 85.4) 2.65) 2.41) 2.31) 2.23 2. 26 
South Carolina 4 3.0 -@ j-.....] GO} 75.7] 83.2] 98.3)...... 1.98} 1.74) 1.86} 1. 44 
Tennessee.....-.---- Sd pS gl Se a ee ae be ear 15 
West Virginia--- 2.7 5 53.8) 64.6] 85.6) 91.3) 94.7) 2.42) 2.14) 1.76) 1.62 % 48 
Wisconsin 4 4.0 0 65.1) 64.8) 66. 75.2) 75.9) 1.49) 1.55] § 1.78) $1.83) $1. 5 63 
Benefit-wage-ratio plan: | 
|, Ear aT -5 79.4) 87.1) 95.2) 99.2) 99.9) 2.08) 1.59) 51.25)51.00) 5.8 23 41| 554) 563) 570 
3.0 ee ere 95.2} 96.8) 98.6] 100.0/_....- 98} .79 . 68 A 64 71 75 78 
3.6 BO ee) ee ee 80.2] 83.8) 88. 9/_......}..... | 51.36} Je BSS See oe 550) 557) 563 
2.7 . 3 oe 75.1) 79.5) 91.5) 96.0}._.__- 1.52} 1.28) .94 . Vee 44 53 65 67 
2.7 Sa.” Povadune 75.3} 80.1) 91.4) 98.1)___._- 1. 69) § 1. 58} 5 1.37 a 37| 541) 549) 570 
Pennsylvania. St) eC SES SS ek eS eS ee ee 8 See oe A SASS 55 48 
6 A ee Ae ee 27 5 80.7] 87.0) 94.1) 97.8] 99.1) 1.60) 1.56) 1.42) 1.24 9 41 42 47 54 67 
Cc ee ee ree 2.7} 1.0 90.0} 88.4) 92.6] 98.3) 99.8) 1.75) 1 5 50} 1.21) 1.1 35 41 44 55 59 
Benefit-ratio plan: | | | 
eh canictsin a iceipneetyianien 2.7 3 Sees 68.5) 70.9) 84.5) 94.6)...._- 2. 27) 5 2.24) 52.10) §2.0)....-- 16} 517) 522) 526 
Maryland 2.7 E | oP «donape Omop one: Sh F......)......] $2 FL Si fh. 4........... |} 526) 544) 548 
De ict cacccencuminecsas Jan. 1942 4.0 1.0 7.5) 88. 9} 94.5) 80. 5)_- 1.69} 1.57} 1.17 >} 44) 58 61 30 
Minnesota 4 Jan. 1941 3. 25 -5 59.6) 57.3) 77.3) 77.1) 80. 3} 2.05) 1.95) 51.56) 51.61) 51.6 24 28; 542) 540) 541 
a, July 1945| 4.5| 1.0 |__..__| bx aie Gee Wee toe BE i Fier 89. ul 
WE idacnndadhscsaccendbescied Jan. 1942 3.5 my 39.2) 65.6} 82.5) 95.9]... 2. 66) 1. 7 1. 67 jo. tae 2) 29 38 48 
Combined reserve-ratio and benefit- | | | } 
ratio plan: } | 
nO © ion Se kes ass Jan. 1940 2.7 0 | 36.3) 59.1) 72.4) 72.3) 84. 0| x 65| 1.57) 1.16) 1.01) 9} 39 42 7 63 67 
cia cuktbuandsmadanatysele Jan. 1941 2.7 1.5 34.8) 50. 5} 54.0) 77.5) 84.4) 2.46) 2.10) 2.38) 2.01 1.8) 9 22 12 25 33 
Compensable-separations plan: Con- | | | | } | 
a ER ee Apr. 1941 2.7 15 | 83 . 84.8] 85.5) 84. 8 88. 8} 2.29) 2.09) 2.09) 2.12 2.1) 15 23 23 21 22 
} | | 
Pay-roll-variations plan: New York.| July 1945 2.7) 0 | iain . | es --| 99. 9 es OD | See ee 2. 0) ae See Mae ERE Se 26 
| ' | 








1 States classified by type of plan in effect as of computation date of 1945 rates. 

2 Preliminary estimates for 1945; 1945 data do not include effect of voluntary 
contributions from employers collected during the year. Effect of special war- 
risk contribution provisions also excluded from rates for 1943, 1944, and 1945; 
rates may be materially affected in States which provide for war-risk contributions. 
See footnotes 4 and 5. 

3 Preliminary estimates for 1945. Percent shown for States represents differ- 
ence between estimated yields at the average rate and at the standard rate as a 
percent of estimated yield at the standard rate. Excludes effect of additional 
revenue under war-risk provisions. 

4 State law provides for voluntary contributions. 


5 State law provides for war-risk contributions. ; 

6 Minimum rate was 1.0 percent until June 30, 1945, when it was changed to 0.5 
percent. 

7 Maximum rate paid for 1945 was 2.7 percent. ; 

8 Excludes 1,980 accounts with insufficient experience to be eligible for rate 
reduction; these accounts received either standard or increased rates. 


® Minimum rate was 1.7 percent until June 30, 1945, when it was changed to 0.7 
percent. 


10 Estimated. . 
11 In Michigan the standard rate is 3.0 percent; in all other States it is 2.7 percent. 
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in 1945 they were about 39 percent 
below. The sharp decrease was due to 
the increase in the number of States 
enacting experience-rating provisions, 
to changes in existing experience- 
rating provisions eliminating rates 
above the standard, and to the low 


years. 


1945 


level of unemployment during the war 


Variation in Rates Among States, 


The average effective employer con- 
tribution rates in the eight States 


using the benefit-wage-ratio system 
were, in general, lower than those 
assigned in other States, ranging from 
0.6 percent in Delaware to 1.4 percent 
in Pennsylvania (table 3). Only three 
of the eight had average rates in 
excess of 1.0 percent; consequently, 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of active accounts eligible for rate modification, by employer contribution rate,' for each type of experi- 
ence-rating plan and State, rate years beginning in 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 1946] 















































Active accounts eligible for rate modification 
Total Percentage distribution by employer contribution rate 
Type of plan and State 2 poe a Percent 
accounts §} Number al Rate Rate Rate in specified interval 
gustan below | Standard} above 
stand- rate 4 stand- | | | 
ard 4 ard ¢ 0.0 0.1-0.9 | 1.0-1.8 | 1.9-2.6 | 42.7 | 2.75-3.6) 3.7-4.5 
fn Ee ey See 830, 514 | 5 539, 099 64.9 91.0 a4 
Reserve-ratio plan..............-.-.----| 311,380 | 220,949 71.0 84.3 14.4 
OSE a 4, 156 2, 758 66. 4 83. 4 13.2 
Arkansas... ___. ak eae | 18,153 | 10,145 55.9 86.8 13.2 
(Se ee . 50, 701 33, 027 65.1 62.0 38. 0 
| {) ee J 3, 956 2, 884 72.9 88.9 8.0 
District of Columbia... ...._____- 15, 731 10, 446 66. 4 94.7 5.3 
Georgia 19______- I ca iw mali 8, 695 5, 872 67.5 93, 2 6.8 
suas ae z 5, 738 3, 110 54.2 98. 8 1.2 
ae ea 7, 433 4, 568 61.5 83.9 16.1 
AE eee 11, 366 9, 866 86.8 86.1 13.9 
eee ee 7, 628 5, 808 76.1 89. 2 7.1 
eee eee 5, 273 , 742 71.0 92.9 ye | 
mamtoeky 8... ...-... . 8, 826 6, 510 73.8 76. 4 23.6 
Louisiana. - 11, 870 8, 586 72.3 85. 2 14.8 
_ aa ‘ 3, 538 2, 653 75.0 90. 2 9.8 |- 
Oe) are eae 14, 378 9, 209 64.0 89.3 6.6 
Nebraska 9________- 4, 263 3, 407 79.9 92.5 7.5 
New Hampshire......__.___- 3, 999 2, 999 75.0 86.1 13.9 
SO a 18, 515 14, 886 80.4 83.1 12.8 
New Mexico..---__- a _ 2 5, 885 3, 167 53.8 84.7 12.0 
North Carolina 9_....._____- 8, 479 6, 887 81.2 72.9 27.1 
North Dakota_._____ 4 1, 531 1, 137 74.3 90. 4 9.6 
| Le 50, 470 37, 183 73.7 98.1 8 
ee ee aaa 9, 815 7, 138 72.7 85. 4 14.6 
South Carolina %..........__.__- 4, 335 2, 930 67.6 93.3 5.1 
ER ae aa 7, 290 5, 469 75.0 82.2 7.2 
iit ae 4, 492 3, 069 68.3 94.7 5.3 
| aa errr ae 14, 864 13, 493 90.8 75.9 20.9 
Benefit-wage-ratio plan.........._.____- 291,452 | 159,514 54.7 97.0 1,2 .5 9 2. 
aS Se a ee 6, 179 4, 290 69.4 99.9 + | See 5. 3 1 ; 
| SS eee 4, 551 3, 711 81.5 4 4 .6 0 
OS OE EE 40, 236 29, 549 73.4 62.0 21.5 6.4 
Massachusetts__....._______- 73, 737 27, 151 36.8 82. 2 10.9 2.9 
SS De ee ee 6, 474 4, 775 73.8 73.9 19.9 4.3 
Pennsylvania_-_.....__- 132, 219 69, 714 _s 2 oP RR 5 SAG Sree EE - 97.7 1.5 
_ aah ie 19, 357 13, 500 69.7 93. 4 5.1 6 
| A a eee 8, 699 6, 824 i (oi  } ee | re See he ne 99.3 6 
Benefit-ratio plan....................... 70, 269 | § 51,979 74.0 85.6 5.9 8.5 35. 6 42.8 $7.3 ‘ 
ST aes 7,975 4, 865 61.0 94.6 i SI, SER et, 91.9 2.6 3, ere ee 2 ae a 
Maryland 10...) 12, 628 59,513 75.3 96. 2 I ns sic wceanel 88.1 6.8 1.4 _. 2 pee ee 
Michigan 4___..._..___- 18, 679 14, 669 78.5 80.5 16.1 Sy ENO REMEEAE, SF 2 its 78.5 62.0] 716.1 8.9 2.5 
Minnesota 910. 24, 001 18, 879 78.7 GE dencmenndad 19.7 53.6 12.4 . >) | eee ge 
“RE eee 2, 902 1, 588 54.7 88.9 5.4 sw dceoaels ae meaee 63. 6 25.3 5.4 4.1 me 
Wyoming__-__.__- x 4, 084 2, 465 60. 4 gp ae 4.1 0 90.9 5.0 i 
Combined reserve-ratio and benefit- | 
ni a One 3, 353 2, 620 78.1 84.2 29.6 38.1 2.0 15.8 
South Dakota 9_.____- 1,776 1, 391 78.3 84.0 55.8 9 ey 16.0 
et i ee | 1, 577 1, 229 77.9 ee | ee Ae EE ee 80. 2 4.1 15.6 
Compensahle-separations plan: Con- 
| AR ee eT aS SD | 12,456 9, 432 75.7 88.8 PEs Phi acuguksedioedensetuasceaae 72.0 16.8 Td eer KL 
Pay-roll-variations plan: New York-.-.- 141, 604 94, 605 66.8 99.9 hae ee em OS = 64.5 35.4 pa tee nes | oe 









































1 Assigned for rate years beginning in 1945, as of computation date for 1945 rates. 
Stated as percent of taxable payroll. Excludes effect of war-risk contributions in 
12 States. See footndte 10. 

2 Classified by type of plan in effect as of computation date for 1945 rates. 

3 All rated and unrated accounts; excludes accounts newly subject after com- 
putation date for 1945 rates. 

‘ enaeaie rate is 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where it is 3.0 per- 
cent. 

5 Excludes 1,196 Maryland accounts assigned standard rate under war-risk 
provisions of State law. 


6 Includes accounts assigned 2.8-percent rate in Michigan. See footnote 4. 


7 Includes accounts assigned 3.0-percent rate in Michigan. See footnote 4. 

8 Excludes accounts assigned 2.8-percent and 3.0-percent rate in Michigan. 
See footnote 4. 

9 Excludes voluntary contributions. 

10 Data do not include effect of special war-risk contribution provisions in 
effect in State. 

11 Maximum statutory contribution rate under experience rating is 4.0 percent. 
No rate in excess of 2.7 percent assigned for 1945, however, because of size of bal- 
ance in State unemployment compensation trust fund. 

12 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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reductions in revenue ranged from 
about half to three-fourths of the 
amount that would have been due at 
the standard rate. 

Rate reductions among the 27 re- 
porting States using the reserve-ratio 
plan were less pronounced than those 
in the benefit-wage-ratio States. 
Only the District of Columbia, with 
0.4 percent, had an average rate of 
less than 1 percent. In 17 States the 
averages ranged from 1.0 to 1.9 per- 
cent, and in 9 States they were 2.0 
percent or more. Nine reserve-ratio 
States experienced revenue reduc- 
tions of 19-30 percent below the 
amount due at the standard rate, and 
in 10 States the reductions were 30-50 
percent. 

Of the 830,514 active accounts in 
the 45 experience-rating States for 
the rate years beginning in 1945, 539,- 
099, or 64.9 percent, were eligible for 
rate modification (table 4). Almost 
all (91.0 percent) of the rated ac- 
counts—that is, accounts whose tax 
rate may be varied—paid taxes below 
the standard rate; 7.1 percent were 
taxed at the standard rate, and only 
1.9 percent were assigned penalty 
rates higher than the standard. 

As in the past, States using the 
benefit-wage-ratio system assigned 
reduced rates to the largest proportion 
of rated accounts. In these eight 
States, nearly 100 percent of the ac- 
counts eligible for rate modification 
were assigned rates below the stand- 
ard. Seven of them assigned reduced 
rates for at least 96 percent of all 
rated accounts; in the eighth State, 
the proportion was almost 90 percent. 

States with reserve-ratio systems 
assigned reduced rates to a smaller 
proportion of rated firms than did 
benefit-ratio States. Only 10 of the 
27 reserve-ratio States granted tax 
reductions to 90 percent or more of 
the rated accounts. An additional 
13 States reduced rates for 80-90 per- 
cent, and 4 for less than 80 percent 
of their rated accounts. 

During 1945, despite the fact that 
rate computations were based on the 
favorable pay-roll and benefit levels 
of the war years, Michigan employers 
contributed to the unemployment 
trust fund at an average rate that was 
considerably higher than the rate for 
1944—2.1 percent as compared with 
1.17 percent. This increase was the 
first since experience-rating provi- 


sions became effective in the State in 
1942 and was caused entirely by a 
1945 amendment to the taxing provi- 
sions that increased the tax rates for 
many employers. 

This amendment required employ- 
ers to contribute at a tax rate of at 
least 3 percent for 1945 and 1946 if 
their reserve ratios on September 
30, 1844, with respect to 1945 rates, 
and/or their reserve ratios on Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, with respect to 1946 
rates, were less than 5 percent. The 
increase affected not only firms 
with relatively heavy benefit charges 
against their accounts but also those 
whose pay rolls had increased at a 


very rapid rate. Where such pay-roll 
increases were greater, proportion- 
ately, than increases in a firm’s re- 
serve account, the reserve ratio may 
have declined to less than 5 percent. 

The effect of this provision, how- 
ever, will be substantially offset by an- 
other amendment passed in 1946. 
Under this amendment, certain em- 
ployers whose tax rates were in- 
creased by the 1945 amendment will 
be entitled to tax-credit allowances 
against their contributions for 1946, 
1947, or probably no later than 1948. 
It provides, in part, that amounts paid 
by employers in accordance with the 
first amendment are to be considered 


Table 5.— Active and rated accounts by industry and employer contribution rates assigned 
under experience-rating provisions, 45 States, rate years beginning i: an 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 1946] 



















































































Trans- 
porta- 
tion, Fi- 
Con- com- | Whole-} nance, Sery- 
tract | Manu-| muni-| sale | insur- | 7, jn. |Miscel- 
Employer contribution rate! | Total | Mining} con- | factur-|cation,| and ance, | dus- lane- 
struc- ing and retail and tries | °US 2 
tion other | trade real 
public estate 
utili- 
| ties 
Number of accounts 
l ] 
Active accounts..........-.----- 830,514} 15,156] 61,386] 155,042| 33,327] 342,587| 65, 277/149, 913| 7,826 
Rated accounts_...........-...- 539,099; 9, 286) 35, fy 106, 844| 21,671) 225,511) 46,619) 91,153) 2,707 
Rated as percent of active..._... 64.9 61.3 68.9 65.0 65. 1.4, 60.8) 34.6 
Number with reduced rates 3___| 490,458} 7,478 26, 596} 96,469) 20,095) 209,658) 44, 721| 83,455) 1,986 
Percent of rated accounts with 
PORENOE THING ©... anccenccncce 91.0 80.6 75.3 90.8 92.7 93.0 95.9) 91.6) 73.4 
Rate assigned: 
iennhh ccd cddetwdacdchunsecthn 10, 091 8.6 556] 1, 798 277 4, 889 1, 177} 1, 252 56 
2 ee ee =e 151, 463 2, 443 6, 139| 26,299) 6,706) 68,680) 16, 385) 24, 347 534 
alan i tet I: tr 264, 003 4,129} 13,092} 52,655) 10,917) 112,060) 23, 567| 46,526) 1,057 
MOGOR 2 Soc pee atts 64, 851 819| 6,802} 15,774] 2,194) 24,008] 3, 588] 11,327] "339 
7) PERS 1, 216 5,444) 7,662) 1,263) 12,515) 1,473] 5,840 53 
SPIE A x cucnnewdauwcknnbawes 12, 209 564 3,152} 2,610 293 3, 243) 418} 1,752 177 
ee eee 538 29) 123} 116 21 116) 11 109 13 
| | 
Percentage distribution of rated accounts by industry division 
Rate assigned: | | | | 
(| SE eee ete arte 100. 0| 0.91 5.5} 17.8 2.7; 48.4) 11.7] 124) 0.6 
0.1-0.9 era 160. 0} 1.6 4.1) 17. 3} 4. 4) 45. 3} 10.8 16.1 <a 
7 2, eae eae 100. 0| 1.6 5.0] 19.9} 4.1] 424) 89 17.6 .4 
DL Aaa a Aes | yoo.0/ 1.3] 10.5) 24.3) 34) 37.0) 55} 17.5] -5 
Wee Abb sndshe nts nrbtddsedeoe | 100.0 3. 4} 15. 1 21. 3| 3. 5} 34.8 4.1 16. 2 1.5 
pS | samen amrampsmesie os sea | 100.0 4.6] 25.8} 21.4] 2.4) 26. 6| 3.4 14.4) 1.4 
3.7-4.5 2 100. 0) 5. 4| 22. 9} 21. 6} 3.9} 21. 6 2.0 20.3 2.4 
| 
Percentage distribution of rated accounts by rate 
i ied ai | | 
WO ii oeise. camo |} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100. 0| 100. 0} 100.0 o| _ 100. 00. 0} 100.0} 100.0 
ssigned | | 
—o a ee oe ae | 1.9} 9 1. 6} a Y-oh 2. 2) 2. 5 1.4 2% 
0.1-0.9.--_.- 28.11 26.3| 17.4, 24.5] 30.9] 30.5) 35.1] 26.7) 19.7 
Tg Be oe ee 49.0 44. 5) 37.1 49. 3} 50. 4 49.7) 50. 6 51.0 39.0 
1.9-2.6 3 12.0) 8.8) 19.3 14.8) 10.1 10. 6) 7.7 12.4 12.5 
SE EN SS 6.7} 13.1) 15.4] 7.2| 5. 8| 5. 5| 3.21 6.41 19.6 
| aaa peamteet 2.3 6. 1} 8. 9| 2. 4) 1. 4} 1.4 9 1.9 6.5 
3.74.5... | 1 3] 3| -1| 1 1] & et ts 
| | 





1 Percent of taxable pay roll. 

2 Agriculture, forestry and fishing, and establish- 
ments not elsew here classified. 

3 Includes Michigan accounts assigned 2.8-percent 
rate. See footnote 4. 


4 Standard rate for all States except Michigan, 
where it is 3.0 percent. 
5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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voluntary contributions. Further- 
more, these employers are to receive 
credits against future contributions 
equal to the difference between (1) 
that amount of contributions which 
increased their reserve ratio above 
the required 5-percent level and (2) 
the amount they would have paid un- 
der the regular experience-rating 
provisions. In addition, the 1946 
amendment permits employers to 
make voluntary contributions which, 
if made before January 31, 1947, may 
be credited to their accounts as of the 
computation date for 1945 rates or 
1946 rates, as specified by the employ- 
ers. This provision will be of particu- 
lar importance to the employer whose 
reserve ratio was only a little less than 
5 percent, and whose extra contribu- 
tions at the 3.0-percent rate are offset 
by benefit charges so that there would 
be no increase in his reserve ratio. 
The employer can now make a volun- 
tary payment, however, which will be 
credited retroactively to his account 
and in this way increase his reserve 
ratio as of the computation date for 
the 1945 or 1946 rate to the 5-percent 
level. He would then be entitled to a 
credit allowance of the amount by 
which the 3.0-percent contribution 
exceeds the contribution he would 
have made under the regular expe- 
rience-rating provisions. The follow- 
ing hypothetical example illustrates 
the effect of the 1946 amendment: 





Septem- | Calendar 
Item ber 30, year 
1945 1946 





Taxable pay roll..............- 





$100,000 | $100, 000 


Reserve account.............-- | $4,900 |-......... 
Reserve fatio...i:.2..-5. <0. ..2: | Gt enced. 
Voluntary contributions "| | ae 
New reserve ratio. .-...-_- ‘cited hee 


Tax rate: 








| 
1945 amendments _______.__.|_________- 3.0% 
Experience rating ~--2-2----| bibicucase 1.6% 

Contributions: 
1945 amendments. ---_-.--..-]---------- $3, 000 
Experience rating ----------- —$1, 600 
Voluntary contributions. ._-_- . ieccnantad —$100 
Credit allowance.....-.-|__- cere ak $1, 300 





In New .York the rate-variations 
system began its first year of opera- 
tion in July 1945. During this first 
year, all but one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the rated accounts were entitled to 
credit allowances which would result 
in an effective tax rate below the 
standard rate. This high proportion 
results both from the provisions of the 


law and from economic conditions 
during 1942-44, the period during 
which a firm’s experience largely de- 
termined its eligibility for credit al- 
lowances. The law provides that, if 
there is a surplus in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, an employer account 
would be entitled to a credit allow- 
ance if the sum of percentage declines 
in the quarterly total pay roll of the 
account did not exceed 300 percent. 
During the war, only a few firms 
would have been unable to meet this 
requirement. 


Rate Modification and Industry 


As in previous years, employers in 
industries which by their very nature 
are not subject to seasonal changes 
in employment or pay rolls and have 
little labor turn-over benefited more 
from experience rating than did em- 
ployers in other industries (table 5). 
The finance, insurance, and real 
estate industry division is an example 
of an industry with highly favorable 
experience. More than 70 percent of 
the firms in this industry division 
were eligible for rate modification—a 
higher proportion than in any other 
division—and 95.9 percent of the 
eligible firms were asSigned rates .be- 
low the standard—again relatively 
more than in any other industry divi- 
sion. Firms in the usually erratic 
contract construction division had the 
lowest proportion of active accounts 
eligible for rate modification (57.5 
percent) and the smallest percent of 
eligible accounts assigned reduced 
rates (75.3 percent) of any industry 
division except the miscellaneous 
group. 

In each of three industry divi- 
sions—manufacturing, public utili- 
ties, and trade—two-thirds of all ac- 
tive accounts were eligible for rate 
modification. The mining and service 
industry divisions ranked just above 
the construction division, with about 
61 percent of all accounts eligible for 
rate modification. 

Reduced rates were assigned to at 
least 9 out of every 10 rated firms in 
each of the industry divisions except 
mining and construction . In the pub- 
lic utilities and trade divisions, about 
93 percent of the rated accounts were 
taxed at rates lower than the stand- 
ard. 

The finance, insurance, and real 
estate division, in addition to being 


eligible for and receiving rate reduc- 
tions most frequently, also had the 
highest proportion of accounts— 
about 38 percent—with tax rates of 
less than 1.0 percent. At the other 
extreme, only 19 percent of the rated 
accounts in the contract construction 
division had tax rates below 1.0 per- 
cent. 


Rate Modification and Size of Firm 


Twenty States submitted informa- 
tion on the relationship between tax 
rates assigned for rate years begin- 
ning in 1945 and average annual pay 
roll (tables 6 and 7). The use of tax- 
able wages as a measure of a firm’s 
size is limited in that a worker’s wages 
in excess of $3,000 are excluded, and 
as a result the size of large firms is 
disproportionately reduced, since 
wages in excess of the first $3,000 gen- 
erally constitute a greater proportion 
of total wages in these firms than in 
smaller firms. 

The data in table 7 reveal little re- 
lationship between tax rate and size 
of firm. The average rate* for all 
rated accounts in the 20 States was 
1.20 percent, ranging from 1.12 per- 
cent for firms with pay rolls below 
$5,000 to 1.22 percent for firms with 
pay rolls of $5,000-9,999 and of $100,- 
000-999,999. 

The percent of rated accounts 
taxed below the standard rate in- 
creased, however, as the pay roll in- 
creased and the percent assigned rates 
above the standard rate decreased: 
86.4 percent of all rated accounts were 
assigned rates below, and 2.3 percent 
rates above, the standard 2.7-percent 
rate; 85 percent of the firms with less 
than a $5,000 taxable pay roll were 
assigned below-standard rates, and 
5 percent, above-standard rates. 
Among firms with pay rolls ranging 
from $20,000-49,999, 90 percent were 
taxed at rates below and 1 percent 
at rates above 2.7 percent; 92 percent 
of the firms with pay rolls of $1 million 


3 Computed by weighting the different 
rates by number of accounts assigned 
specific rates; differs from the average 
rate discussed earlier in this article, which 
was computed by using amount of tax- 
able wages at each rate as weights. The 
average rates used in this section assign 
equal importance to all employers, re- 
gardless of size, and represent the rate 
of the average employer. The rates dis- 
cussed earlier represent over-all revenue 
rates. 
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or more were assigned rates below the 
standard, while 0.4 percent had above- 
standard rates. 

The data contained in tables 6 and 
7 exclude unrated firms, all of which 
are taxed at 2.7 percent. Unrated 
firms are largely those which have not 
been in business long enough to 
qualify for rate variation under the 
experience-rating provisions. Since 
business births and deaths are much 
more frequent in small firms than in 
large, relatively more of the former 
are usually assigned the 2.7-percent 
rate as unrated firms. It is likely, 
therefore, that with respect to all 
firms—rated and  unrated—small 
firms are taxed at higher rates than 
large firms. 

The relationship between average 
tax rates and size of firm varies con- 
siderably from State to State. In 
some States the smaller firms,. in 
others the larger firms, were assigned 
the lower average rates. In more 
than half the States, however, the 
proportion of accounts in each pay- 


roll class taxed at a rate less than 2.7 
percent was greater for larger firms. 
In some States, both the average rate 
and the proportion of accounts with 
reduced rates increased as pay rolls 
increased. The probable explanation 
for these seemingly contradictory 
movements is that the small firms re- 
ceiving rate reductions in these States 
had sharper reductions, on the aver- 
age, than those granted the larger 
firms. 

A more stable relationship between 
tax rate and size of firm might be re- 
vealed if experience-rating accounts 
were cross-classified by tax rates, size 
of firm, and also by industry. If the 
data were available for this type of 
tabulation, it would then be possible 
to isolate the two major factors af- 
fecting employment and wages within 
a specified firm—size of pay roll and 
industry. 

Of the 20 reporting States, only 8 
provided for penalty rates in their 
tax schedules. In Minnesota, 20 per- 
cent of the rated accounts were taxed 


at penalty rates. This proportion de- 
creased from 21 percent of firms with 
pay rolls of less than $5,000 and 23 
percent among the firms with pay 
rolls of $5,000-9,999 to 9 percent of 
the firms with pay rolls of at least $1 
million. Conversely, the proportions 
assigned rates below 2.7 percent in- 
creased from 79 percent of firms with 
pay rolls below $5,000 and 77 percent 
for the firms with pay rolls of $5,000- 
9,999 to 91 percent for firms with pay 
rolls of $1 million or more. 

In Delaware, less than 0.05 percent 
of the rated accounts were taxed at 
rates in excess of 2.7 percent. All 
those firms assigned penalty rates had 
average annual pay rolls of less than 
$5,000; all with pay rolls of $5,000 or 
more received rates below 2.7 percent; 
and the average rate for the State 
was about 0.5 percent in each pay-roll 
class. Other States which taxed al- 
most all rated accounts at less than 
2.7 percent in each size-of-pay-roll 
class were Alabama, Ohio, Texas, and 
Wyoming. 


Table 6.—Percent of rated experience-rating accounts with 1945 employer contribution rates below and above 2.7 percent,' by average 


annual taxable pay roll, 20 States? 


[Based on data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 1946] 





Accounts with pay rolls of— 












































All rated l ] 
accounts } $1,000,000 or 
State Less than $5,000} — $5,000-9,999 | $10,000-19,999 | $20,000-49,999 | $50,000-99,999 | $100,000-999,999 po 
Below Above | Below | Above | Below | Above | Below | Above | Below | Above Below | Above | Below | Above | Below | Above 
| | | | | 
| | 
Total, 20 States_....-- 86.4 | 2.3 85.1 4.9 86.3 | 2.0 88.8 | 1.2 90.0 1.0 89.9 0.9 90. 2 | 0.7 91.7 0.4 
States with maximum | | | | | 
rate above 2.7 percent: | ; | } ; | } 
eee: 2.3. iiiece 88.9 | 3.1 85. 4 6.4 89.8 1,7 90. 3 1.8 91.5 | 2.6 91.9 18); 80.5] 5.2 84.0 4.0 
Delaware......-...-.--- 100.0| (3) 100.0}  (°) 100.0} 0 | 100.0} 0 100.0} 0 100.0 | 100.0} 0 100.0 0 
Cay area os) 82 | Some} _.....| O1.....-..|, KO... SS a | ere 7 ies et 
Minnesota____.-.-.---- 80.3 | $19.7} 788] 212] 76.7) 23.3) 825) 175) 841] 15.9] 857) 143] 90.9 9.1] 91.3 8.7 
ou tae eagle 98.1| 1.1| 959| 24] 92] 10] 987) .7]} 990} .7] O81) .5] 99.0 -6| 100.0 0 
South Carolina. _.--- | 93.3} 61.6] 87.9 3.0| 95.7} .2| 93] 6) 4) 9] 9.0] 12] 922 1.0] 98.4 0 
Wisconsin...........--.- |} 75.9) 73.2 74.8 3.4 78.6 | 1.6 82.7 1.0 85.5 | 1.1 84.9 | 1.6 87.5 aa 87.3 5 
Wyoming............. | 95.9] 4.1 | 94.7) 53] 971) 29] 985) 15) 9.8] 32] 984] 1.6] 100.0] 0 100.0 0 
| | | | | | | 
States with 2.7-percent | 
maximum rate: | | - | | 
; Sea | ty See @ (= (7 — ee WN Bieta 100. 0 ond | a .. aor WA Ot 
Ree i ee: Bt -Qupep2i22 2s at, 3 ee 2 | ae 3. | Lae | 91.6 a Ge oa Bi 54 tees Weel 4. 
Cmeriie....--i--n4) 86RD |--0244.2 2 res ‘i <3 ee 5 | 72.2 - 76:9 |c<-25-- |. WO be. ro Deere 
District of Columbia...| 94.7 |-------- r S26 t....2a5 | 97.1 __ ¢ 4 eee 99.9 99.1 1 Sear... | 4 em 
ro aC ee To eee 5 | 92.9 |. 6. 1 }.-....- | 94.2 } 90.1 } 91.0}. > | See 
| iia | 86.1 ee °° | eee |} 83.8 | 87.8 | 87.9 } 86.5 (re os Sere 
Massachusetts..........| 96.0 |-------- | 89.0 -.-| 97.2 $2.8 |-3..;. er” i S| See 98. 1 __ § 4 ee | ORF bit 
New Hampshire........| 86.1 |-------- | 82.8 |------- | 88.8 | | 87.3 |------- | 89.1 --<- 89.2 78.5 | ah ORG Baccus 
North Carolina.__._---- jae: eee | 62,2 | G&S Me 2 lai |} 79.5 |- 80. 1  % | eee 2) emmey 
Ovegom...-..... $n cas | 85.4 79.8 84.3 © bonginn 88.1 |. 86.3 ‘ * | ae 33 ae 
i gag 4 ff ae |} 99.4 99.8 99. 8 99.9 ee Te Ce . 166 G f. ... 
_ ee rene 3 ee FRO Gradcan <p 85.9 | 86. 4 --| 91.7 an ; { | Rae 
| | | 











3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Includes 214 rated accounts assigned rates above 2.7 percent but not classified 


by average annual pay roll. 


5 Includes 14 rated accounts assigned rates above 2.7 percent but not classified 


by average annual pay roll. 


by average annual pay roll. 


1 Standard rate in all States except Michigan, where it is 3.0 percent. 
2 Data available for only 20 States since reporting of average annual pay roll of 
experience-rating accounts was on a voluntary basis during the war. 


6 Includes 19 rated accounts assigned rates above 2.7 


average annual pay roll. 
annual pay roll. 
annual pay roll. 


pay roll. 
percent but not classified 


7 Includes 1,010 rated accounts assigned varying 


rates but not classified by 


8 Includes 2,420 rated accounts assigned 2.7 percent but not classified by average 
* Includes 376 rated accounts assigned various rates but not classified by average 


10 Includes 13 rated accounts assigned 2.7 percent but not classified by size of 
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In New York, if the average tax 
credit is related to 1944 taxable wages, 
the larger firms profited more under 
experience rating than did the smaller 
firms. Firms with an annual taxable 
pay roll of about $3,700 paid at a 2.0- 
percent rate. However, firms with 
pay rolls of about $37,000 to $370,000 
contributed at an average tax rate of 
1.8 percent, while the largest firms, 
those with taxable pay rolls of about 
$3.7 million or more, were taxed at a 
rate of 1.7 percent. 


Rate Variations by Industry and 
State 


Employers in the same industry 
paid taxes at average rates that varied 
widely from State to State. 
13 selected States for which data are 
shown in table 8, the average firm in 
the construction industry paid taxes 
at the highest contribution rate * (2.1 
percent), while at the other extreme 
the average firm in the finance, in- 
surance, and real estate industry con- 
tributed at the lowest rate (1.6 per- 


#See footnote 3. 


For the’ 


cent). In Texas, firms in the con- 
struction industry were taxed at an 
average 1.4-percent rate, while the 
average in Tennessee and Illinois was 
2.5 percent. Similarly, the finance, 
real estate, and insurance industry— 
with stable employment and wage 
levels—also showed sharp differences 
in average rates aS among States. 
The averages ranged from a minimum 
of 0.7 percent in Indiana to a maxi- 
mum of 2.0 percent in Massachusetts. 
Such wide differences in tax rates for 
employers in the same industry are 
due in large part to differences in the 
various types of experience-rating 
plans, although they may be partly 
explained by differences in economic 
conditions in the States. Local condi- 
tions probably account for some varia- 
tions among widely separated firms in 
the same industry. Differences lo- 
cally in labor-market conditions, sup- 
plies of raw materials, demands for 
goods, and so on may cause some fluc- 
tuations in employment and affect 
the contribution rate, but they prob- 
ably would not result in such extreme 
fluctuations in tax rates for employ- 
ers in the same industry. 


Table 7.—Average employer contribution rates‘ for rated experience-rating accounts by 
average annual taxable pay roll, 20 States,? 1945 


[Based on data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 1946] 





| an | 


Accounts with pay rolls of— 












































State | 4 | Less | 
counts | than | %5:000- | $10,000- | $20,000- | $50,000- | $100,000- | $1,000,000 
| | $5,000 9,999 19,999 | 49,999 | 99,999 | 999,999 | or more 
Total, 20 States__.........-- 120; 1.12 | 1. 22 1.18 1.17 1.19 1. 22 1, 21 
States with maximum rate 
above 2.7 percent: 
OS ee ee ee } 1.33] 1.32 1, 27 1. 29 1.30 1.33 1.61 1. 48 
no citi ee ee | - 50 | 51 . 50 . 50 - 50 . 50 - 50 50 
cg, eee et BO Be Ag ee | 31.36 1, 28 1. 28 1. 28 1, 26 1.27 1.27 Lae 
Ne eee } 41,32 1,12 1. 40 1.50 1. 66 1.73 1.71 1.64 
ae a See | £35) tay 1.16 1.13 1,12 1.14 1. 20 1. 28 
South Carojina__.........--- } 51.28] 1.33 1. 23 1.19 1. 25 1.38 1.40 1.27 
0 SEES ae eee 61.02 .97 . 93 . 87 . 80 . 86 aan .79 
EE ee ee 1.19 1. 22 1.17 1.13 1.16 1.11 1.10 1.00 
States with 2.7-percent maxi- 
mum rate: 
CE Se ee . 4 | . 58 . 54 . 53 . 52 . 54 53 . 51 
Arkansas--_..-- 1. 52 1. 53 1. 51 1. 46 1.47 1.48 1. 60 1. 50 
California 7 1.95 2.05 1.97 1. 86 1. 84 1. 84 1.81 1.77 
District of Columbia_-__-_--- . 26 3d «%B .16 12 .14 14 12 
Georgia_- 1.49} 1.42] 1.50 1.45 1. 46 1.55 1.62 1. 65 
SS ES eee ee 1.07 1.05} 1.05 1.03 1.03 1.08 1.18 1.41 
Massachusetts... -.._--_-- 71 92] .70 . 64 . 63 . 63 64 187 
New Hampshire__..-.-...--- 1.38 1.35 1.35 1.37 1. 34 1.39 1. 64 1. 60 
North Carolina........-..- \ 1.90 1. 86 1.98 1.88 1.82 1.88 2. 06 2.13 
oie eS | 1. 67 1.62 1. 67 1. 66 1. 68 1.72 1.79 1.69 
Oo Bee eas ne | .56 . 64 . 58 . 54 53 . 53 51 .52 
Weinert *5... ae Se ae ey 1.68 1. 69 1. 68 1.61 1. 60 
| 
1Computed by weighting the different rates by 2 See footnote 2, table 6. 


number of accounts assigned these rates and differs 
from the average rates in table 3, which were com- 
puted by using amount of taxable wages at each rate 
as weights. The average rates used in this table 
assign equal importance to all employers, regardless 
of size, and represent the rate of the average employer. 
The rates in table 3 represent over-all revenue rates. 


3 See footnote 4, table 6. 
4 See footnote 5, table 6. 
5 See footnote 6, table 6. 
6 See footnote 7, table 6. 
7 See footnote 8, table 6. 
8 See footnote 9, table 6. 
9 See footnote 10, table 6. 


Effect of War-Risk Provisions, 1944 


In 1944, provisions for war-risk 
taxes became effective in Ohio, thus 
making 10 States in which such pro- 
visions were in operation during that 
year. These States levied the special 
taxes on 11.0 percent of all active ac- 
counts *° (table 10). The effect of the 
war-risk provisions was to increase 
the contribution rate for 1944 from 
1.43 percent (assuming there had 
been no war-risk taxes) to 1.90 per- 
cent in these States (table 9). For 
all experience-rating States com- 
bined, the additional war-risk con- 
tributions increased the effective av- 
erage employer contribution rate for 
1944 from 1.59 to 1.74 percent; for the 
country as a whole, including States 
without experience rating, the aver- 
age rate was raised from 1.79 to 1.92 
percent. War-risk contributions were 
greater in 1944 than in 1943 for sev- 
eral reasons: the special tax provi- 
sions went into effect in Ohio in 1944; 
war-risk taxes were in effect through- 
out 1944 in 10 States but in only 2 
throughout 1943; and rising pay rolls 
increased both the number of liable 
firms and the pay-roll base to which 
the special tax was applied. 

War-risk contributions in 1944 in- 
creased the revenue in the 10 States 
by about one-third above the amount 
due under the normal experience-rat- 
ing provisions. The additional reve- 
nue amounted to $75 million, or more 
than twice the 1943 increase. With- 
out this increase, 1944 contributions 
in the war-risk States would have 
fallen 46 percent below the amount 
due at the standard rate. With the 
war-risk contributions, however, the 
revenue reduction was only 29 per- 
cent. 

The greatest increase in tax rates 
occurred in Wisconsin, the only State 
in which the war-risk revenue at least 
equaled the reduction in revenue due 
to experience rating. In this State, 
chiefly because of the special postwar 
reserve tax of 0.5 percent imposed on 
all firms, the average tax rate in- 
creased from 1.83 to 3.08 percent. The 
additional revenue collected under the 
war-risk provisions amounted to $17.2 
million, or 69 percent of the contribu- 
tions due under the normal experi- 
ence-rating provisions, and yielded a 
surplus of $5.2 million, 14 percent 


5 Excludes Missouri; data not available. 
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more than the amount collectible at 
the standard rate. 

In Maryland the rate was increased 
from 1.51 to 2.28 percent, and, as a 


Table 8.—Average employer contribution rate,| by industry division, 13 States, 1945 


[Based on data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 1946] 


























consequence, contributions were 51 Industry division 
percent above those due under the . 
ranspor- 
normal tax provisions. Iowa’s in- State Total ail Com, - tation, | whole. | Finance, por 
industries rac anu-| commu- insur- rvice 
crease in the average rate from 1.68 to Mining] con- | factur- | nication, | *@8"4) ‘ance, | indus- 
2.40 percent resulted in an increase in — ing <om trade = _ tries 
on ubdlic 2) 
revenue of 43 percent above the utilities “i 
amount collectible under the normal 
tax provisions. In Alabama the av- Total, 13 States...........- 1.8 1.9 21 1.7 p 1.7 1.6 1.8 
erage increased from 1 percent to 1.31 13 L 4 1.5 1.2 1.3 1.1 8 1.3 
1 v 2.4 2.2 2.1 2.2 1.9 2.2 
le and revenue rose 31 percent thin 15 2 4 25 14 13 14 11 15 
a r ' “Sa ee ter ae 13 2.0 21 1.3 1.3 11 he 1.3 
ove the normal contributions In Ae. no ncdalbiebiinss 1.8 2.3 2.2 1.8 yo »® 13 1.9 
Oklahoma, where the rate increase Meryiend. —_. PE pantie 1.4 1.7 1.9 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.4 
assachusetts................. 1.9 1.4 2.1 1.5 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.3 
was the smallest, the tax rose from Minnesota Ge... .42h48-G.ca. 1.6 2.1 2.4 1.8 1.7 1.6 1.3 1.4 
. , iE = Teer ae 1.7 1.4 2.2 1.9 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.7 
1.37 to 1.45 percent, and the increase ee et tnnse tite ws ‘8 +5 20 rs t¢ rs is Le 
amounted to only 6 percent of the  Pennsylvania_...____-_----___- 1.8 2.0 2.0 2? 1.9 1.8 “7 1.8 
: eT eee 2.0 2.3 2.5 2.2 2.1 1.9 14 2.0 
amount collectible at the normal rate. qoxa, 12 li 14 li 12 12 10 13 


Effect of the Reconversion on 
Tax Rates 


Although the end of the war had no 
effect on 1945 contribution rates and 
little on 1946 rates, it will have a pro- 
nounced effect on rates assigned for 
1947 and later years. The degree and 
direction in which tax rates will 
change in any one State, however, de- 
pend on legal as well as economic 
factors. 

The date at which new rates are 
computed and become effective will 




















1 Computed by weighting the different rates by 
number of accounts assigned these rates and differs 
from the average rates in table 3, which were com- 
puted by using amount of taxable wages at each 
rate as weights. The average rates used in this table 


postpone for varying periods the ef- 
fect of changes in the wage and em- 
ployment levels. Changes in rates 
due to the war’s end will be delayed 
in some States as much as 17 months 
after the end of hostilities. The 
special war-risk provisions were in- 
effective at the close of 1945 in about 
half the States that had such provi- 
sions in effect at the beginning of the 


assign.equal importance to all employers, regardless 
of size, and represent the rate of the average em- 
ployer. The rates in table 3 represent over-all 
revenue rates. 


year. In the others, fewer firms are 
likely to be liable for the extra tax 
because of declines in pay rolls. The 
rates will therefore tend to decline in 
those States unless other factors 
counterbalance the disappearance of 
war-risk taxes. 

Changes in pay rolls will affect 
employer contribution rates signi- 
all 


ficantly. In experience-rating 


Table 9.—Effect of war-risk provisions on employer contribution rates and revenue, by State, 1943 and 1944 


[Based on data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 1946] 





























Reduction in revenue under +43 
Average employer con- “ > a te r Additional revenue from war- r hod 
tribution rate (percent) ae risk contributions ? Net reduction in revenue 
Effective As percent of 
Stat date of Excluding | Including 2 ‘ contributions ‘ 
_— wat-risk war-risk war-risk Amount (in Percent Amount (in | under “normal’’ Amount (in Percent 
provisions | contribu- contribu- thousands) thousands) experience- thousands) 
tions ! tions rating 
provisions 
| 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 1943 1944 1943 | 1944 1943 1944 1943 | 1944 1943 1944 1943 | 1944 
| | 
| | 
OT i ii iia « jinn 2.04 | 1.79 | 2.09 | 1.92 |$403, 778 |$566, 887 25 34 |$32, 549 |$75, 265 3 7 |$371, 229 |$491, 622 23 30 
All experience-rating 
pI 1.77 | 1.59 | 1.85 | 1.74 | 403,778 | 566, 887 35 42 | 32.549 | 75, 265 t 10 | 371, 229 | 491, 622 32 37 
All war-risk States__- ..---| 1.59 | 1.43 | 1.86 | 1.90 | 122,220 | 197, 604 41 46 | 3z, 549 | 75, 265 19 33 89, 671 | 122, 339 30 29 
Alabama............-..--| Apr. 1943 | 1.25 | 1.00 | 1.42 | 1.31 9, 475 11, 768 54 63 1,116} 2,131 14 31 8, 359 9, 637 47 52 
| RP PRE ee ere July 1943 | 2.24 |32.10 | 2.33 | 2.25 2,632 | 33,650 17 | 322 523 3914 4 37 2,109 | 32,736 14 317 
pO a eee Se a 1.36 | 1.16 | 1.53 | 1.66 57, 695 72, 559 50 57 7, 142 | 23, 558 12 43 50, 49, 001 38 
Sita mens anaaaeiekens nad 1.92 | 1.68 | 2.20 | 2.40 3, 786 5, 203 29 38 1, 385 3, 672 15 43 2, 401 1, 531 18 ll 
Maryland.--......-....-- ee 2.01 | 1.51 | 2.49 | 2.28 7, 799 12, 581 26 44 5, 487 8, 160 24 51 2,312 4, 421 8 16 
pS “eae Jan. 1943 | 1.56 | 1.61 | 2.29 | 2.33 9, 296 9, 286 42 40 | 5,961 6, 124 47 45 3, 335 3, 162 15 14 
Missouri......--..----.--| July 1943 | 1.57 | 1.73 | 1.68 | 2.02 14, 241 12, 601 42 36 1,400 | 3,750 7 17 12, 841 8, 851 38 25 
Veo Jan. 1944 |.----- | A} Se 51, 449 |....-- , , ae 9, 365 $..i..-23 ae O06 h.<.i- 37 
TL Jan. 1943 | 1.58 | 1.37 | 1.80 | 1.45 5, 400 6, 571 41 49 1,052 429 14 6 4, 6, 142 33 46 
a -| July 1943 | 1.78 | 1.83 |42.44 |43.08 11, 896 11, 936 34 32 | 48, 483 |417, 172 437 469 | 43,413 |45(5,286)| 410 |45(14) 















































1 Average employer contribution rate excluding war-risk contributions repre- 
sents actual ratio (percent) of employer contributions to taxable wages reported 
by State agency and adjusted to exclude estimated additional contributions from 
war-risk provisions. 


2 Estimated increase in revenue over amount collectible on 1943 taxable_wages 
in absence of war-risk contribution provisions. 

3 Preliminary estimate. 

4 Includes effect of special “‘postwar reserve” contribution of 0.5 Percent. 

5 Represents an increase over revenue due at the standard rate. 
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Table 10.—Number of active and war-risk accounts, 10 States, 1943-44 


[Based on data reported by State 


agencies; corrected to May 19461 























1943 1944 1 
War-risk War-risk 
accounts accounts 
State All All 
active active 
accounts Percent | accounts Percent 
Number | of active Number | of active 
accounts accounts 
All war-risk States...............-.....- 137, 343 7, 636 5.6 169, 737 18, 646 11.0 
angering yo Leama meetaaiymnmtt qipsetiin 6, 146 236 3.8 6, 753 192 2.8 
(OE Pea eee eee | 7,470 693 9.3 » 483 1, 203 16.1 
Se eee eee 2 eee 42, 355 689 1.6 39, 717 2, 551 6.4 
7, 832 326 4.2 7, 498 575 af 
14, 591 2, 999 20. 6 12, 836 3, 382 26.3 
26, 423 297 , | 24, 650 274 11 
12, 939 647 5.0 1) (1) (') 
ee ee ee Yee ee 50, 245 7, 969 15.9 
6, 155 249 4.0 6, 514 592 9.1 
13, 432 1, 500 11.2 14, 041 1, 908 13.6 























1 Excludes Missouri; war-risk data not available. 
2 Excludes accounts subject only to the 0.5-percent 


plans the amount of pay roll is an im- 
portant element in the index used to 
measure an employer’s experience. 
Changes in rates caused by changes 
in pay rolls will vary with the type 
of experience-rating plan. As ex- 
plained below, with given pay-roll 
fluctuations, rates tend to rise under 
some plans and fall under others. 

Regardless of pay-roll movements, 
in many States war firms whose pay 
rolls have declined during reconver- 
sion will pay at increased rates be- 
cause of their less favorable employ- 
ment experience during 1945 and 
1946. However, this increase may not 
occur in all cases in reserve-ratio 
States or in States which imposed 
special war-risk taxes. In such 
States, rates may decline as pay rolls 
decline. 

For a considerable majority of the 
experience-rating States, one of the 
determining factors in setting tax 
rates is the amount of accumulated 
reserves, which is strongly related to 
the amount of benefits charged in 
previous periods. 

The substitution of new employer 
accounts for what are now surplus 
war-employer accounts will also result 
in changes in rates. Firms which 
were established before or during the 
war and have qualified for reduced 
rates may find it necessary to dissolve, 
and the new firms taking their place 
will be taxed at the standard rate. 
This condition will tend to push rates 
upward. In terms of net effect on the 
average rate in a State, the dissolution 
of war-born firms will probably be 


special postwar reserve tax (this tax applicable to all 
accounts). 


more important than the appearance 
of new firms. The former are prob- 
ably large establishments, whose pay 
roll constitutes a substantial portion 
of the pay roll in the State, whereas 
the new firms are likely to have con- 
siderably smaller pay rolls. 

During the war, both the firms pro- 
ducing for the military market and 
those producing for the civilian mar- 
ket found it necessary and profitable 
to maintain full production for a 
much larger part of the year than 
they had done before the war. After 
the war, however, except for the first 
months of feverish activity to catch 
up with war-induced shortages, a re- 
turn to the prewar pattern of seasonal 
employment may be reasonably ex- 
pected. Thus, even if the coming 
years are periods of high employment, 
seasonal lay-offs may be expected to 
increase claims loads and to raise em- 
ployers’ contribution rates. 

The most important single factor 
that determines how rates vary under 
given economic conditions is the gen- 
eral type of experience-rating system 
in operation in a State. Therefore, in 
the following discussion of possible 
changes in the level of average rates, 
the reconversion impact is analyzed 
separately in terms of each of the 
existing plans for modifying con- 
tribution rates. 


States With Reserve-Ratio Plan 


Under the reserve-ratio method 
for determining employer contribu- 
tion rates, in use in 27 States, rates 
are varied in accordance with the 


ratio between the amount in the em- 
ployer’s reserve account, which usu- 
ally consists of the excess of accumu- 
lated past employer contributions 
over the sum of the past benefits paid 
from his account, and his average an- 
nual pay roll. As this ratio increases, 
the employer becomes eligible for 
lower rates and, conversely, as the 
ratio decreases, he becomes liable for 
higher rates. 

Under the reserve-ratio system, the 
effect of sudden changes in any 1 year 
is cushioned by the very nature of the 
method used in determining rates. 
The use of cumulated contributions 
and benefits and average annual pay 
roll lessens the sensitivity of the ratio 
to sudden fluctuations in employment 
and wage levels. Thus, during the 
first stages of declines or rises in such 
levels, there may be little or no change 
in the reserve ratio, and therefore in 
the rates assigned. For these reasons, 
rates determined under reserve-ratio 
plans may be slower to react to chang- 
ing conditions than rates assigned 
under any other plan, except the pay- 
roll-variations plan. 

If, however, there is a decrease in 

average pay roll and (1) the employ- 
er’s reserve account increases (con- 
tributions in the past year are greater 
than benefits in the same year), or 
(2) the employer’s reserve account re- 
mains the same (contributions equal 
benefits during the past year), or (3) 
the employer’s reserve account de- 
creases (contributions are less than 
benefits during the past year) but by 
a smaller percent than does the aver- 
age annual pay roll, then the employ- 
er’s reserve ratio goes up and a lower 
rate is assigned. 
' This situation has probably oc- 
curred during the early phases of re- 
conversion. Total pay rolls and em- 
ployment have declined, and benefit 
payments increased, but for a short 
time the drop in rates assigned to em- 
ployers will probably continue. In 
the following period, however, when 
smaller contributions and greater 
benefit payments than during the war 
years may be expected, it is probable 
that tax rates will be stabilized, after 
a slight increase. 


States With Benefit-Wage-Ratio 
Plan 


In eight States an employer’s con- 
tribution rate is based on his benefit- 
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wage ratio modified by the “State ex- 
perience factor.” The benefit-wage 
ratio for an employer is the ratio be- 
tween the amount of benefit wages— 
that is, base-period wages—earned 
with this employer by all workers who 
receive unemployment insurance pay- 
ments during the corresponding bene- 
fit year and the total amount of wages 
he pays. Benefit wages for a partic- 
ular worker are counted only once re- 
gardless of the number of payments 
he receives during the given benefit 
year. To compute the employer’s 
tax rate, his benefit-wage ratio is 
multiplied by the “State experience 
factor,” which is the percent that 
total benefit payments are of total 
benefit wages in the State for the past 
3 years. 

The benefit-wage ratio reacts very 
quickly to changes in employment and 
wage levels, since under given con- 
ditions the two components of the 
ratio change in opposite directions. 
As a result of declines in pay rolls and 
increases in the total amount of 
benefit wages connected with the rise 
in the number of beneficiaries dur- 
ing the reconversion, the ratio be- 
tween benefit wages and total wages 
has undoubtedly increased and will 
result in a higher tax rate for the 
average employer in 1947. 

In addition, increases in the State 
experience factor undoubtedly oc- 
curred and will tend to increase the 
tax rates still further. During the 
war, duration of benefits was very 
short. As a result the ratio between 
benefits and benefit wages was held 
down, and the State experience fac- 
tor was unusually low. With the end 
of hostilities, duration of benefits 
lengthened, and increases in the 
State experience factor will follow. 

Rates assigned during 1946 in some 
of the benefit-wage-ratio States will 
undoubtedly be lower than those for 
1945. The 1945 rates were based on 
experience with employment and ben- 
efit payments in 1942, 1943, and 1944; 
rates for 1946 will be based on ex- 
perience during 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
In 1945, in some of these States, the 
ratio of benefit payments to pay rolls 
was lower than for 1942, and there- 
fore substituting the more favorable 
year (1945) for the less favorable year 
(1942) will result in lower tax rates. 
The benefit-wage-ratio plan is des- 
igned to replenish the unemployment 


’ 


trust fund by the amount of benefits 
withdrawn in the preceding year. 
Replenishment, however, does not ac- 
tually take place, primarily because 
the rate structure is too heavily 
weighted with low rates. The maxi- 
mum tax rate prevents collections 
from some employers from equaling 
benefit payments to their employees; 
the revenue lost as a result of this fea- 
ture is generally greater than the 
amount made up by taxing other em- 
ployers at the minimum rate, where 
a minimum rate above zero is pro- 
vided for. 

At the same time, in States where 
the ratio of benefits to pay rolls in- 
creased in 1945, the rates for 1946 
will probably rise above those as- 
signed for 1945. Nevertheless, the 
plan will also push rates upward in 
1947 and 1948, as the years 1946 and 
1947 replace the years 1943 and 1944 
in the base period which determines 
the tax rate. In 1946 and 1947, both 
the number of persons receiving ben- 


‘ efits and the duration of the benefits 


will have increased well over those in 
the war years, while pay rolls may de- 
crease from wartime peaks; tax rates 
must therefore rise in order to re- 
plenish even partially the withdraw- 
als from the fund. 

In summary, as a result of experi- 
ence during the reconversion period, 
the benefit-wage ratio and the State 
experience factor will increase and 
thus result in increases in the con- 
tribution rate beginning with the 1947 
rate year. The reaction to changing 
conditions in these States will occur 
much more quickly and to a greater 
degree than in the _ reserve-ratio 
States. 


States With Benefit-Ratio Plan 


In 1945 the benefit-ratio formula 
was used without major modification 
in six States. According to the provi- 
sions of this system, the ratio between 
benefits charged to a particular ac- 
count over the preceding 3-year period 
and the total taxable wages of the 
account for the same period are di- 
rectly converted into a contribution 
rate. 

This type of index is more sensitive 
to fluctuation in wages, employment, 
and so on than any of the other in- 
dexes used to determine contribution 
rates. Like the benefit-wage-ratio 
method, the benefit ratio is so com- 


posed that there are no offsetting fac- 
tors that would prevent sudden 
changes in the assigned rates as em- 
ployment conditions change. As the 
numerator (benefits) increases, the 
denominator (wages) decreases, so 
that the ratio and the rate go up. In 
addition, the benefit ratio is directly 
influenced by changes in the duration 
of benefit payments. Under this type 
of ratio the wage decline in the recon- 
version period, combined with the in- 
crease in benefits, raised the benefit 
ratio and therefore the rates that will 
be assigned to employers for 1947. 


States With Combined Reserve- 
Ratio and Benefit-Ratio Plan 


In only two States—South Dakota 
and Vermont—are the potentially 
wide fluctuations due to the use of the 
benefit-ratio formula modified by 
combination with a_ reserve-ratio 
requirement. 

In South Dakota, if, among other 
conditions, an employer’s reserve ac- 
count is not less than 7.5 percent of 
his average pay roll for the 3 preced- 
ing years, the employer is eligible for 
rate reductions based on his benefit 
ratio, in accordance with a schedule 
established by the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. If, how- 
ever, the reserve ratio is at least 10 
percent, the contribution rate is set 
at zero. Thus,if an employer’s reserve 
ratio remains within the range of 7.5— 
10 percent, his contribution rate will 
fluctuate with his benefit ratio. 

If, however, pay rolls decrease more 
rapidly than reserves, employers’ re- 
serve ratios may rise to 10 percent and 
their contribution rates drop to zero. 
Thus, the tendency for rates to rise as 
benefits increase and pay rolls decline 
will be wholly or partly offset by the 
decline to zero in the tax rates of em- 
ployers whose reserve ratios rise. 

Under the Vermont law, an em- 
ployer is eligible for rate reductions 
if, in addition to other factors, his 
reserve ratio is at least 2.5 percent of 
pay rolls for the last 3 preceding 
calendar years or 7.5 percent of pay 
rolls in the last preceding calendar 
year, whichever is higher. Reduced 
rates are then assigned on the basis 
of the employer’s benefit ratio in ac- 
cordance with a schedule established 
by the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. Thus, for qualified Ver- 
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mont employers, characteristics of the 
benefit-ratio plan discussed above 
will generally prevail. 

However, changes in the over-all 
average tax rate will be more or less 
marked in Vermont than in benefit- 
ratio States, depending on the rela- 
tionship between employer pay rolls 
and reserves. For example, an up- 
ward movement in contribution rates 
will be diminished if employer reserves 
fall less rapidly than pay rolls, since 
more employers will meet the 7.5-per- 
cent reserve requirement and become 
eligible for reduced rates. An up- 
ward tendency will be accelerated, 
however, if reserves fall more rapidly 
than pay rolls; in this case, fewer em- 
ployers will qualify for rate reductions 
and in this way will push the average 
rate upward. 


State With Compensable-Separa- 
tions-Ratio Plan 

One State, Connecticut, uses com- 
pensable separations to measure an 
employer’s experience with unem- 
ployment. However, the individual 
employer’s tax rate is determined by 
comparing his experience with that of 
all other employers and is therefore 
affected by their experience as well 
as his own. Rate variations from 
year to year can occur only for in- 
dividual firms, since employers are 
ranked each year by the size of their 
compensable-separations ratio and 
rates are assigned so as to maintain 
a constant average rate for the State 
as a whole from year to year. 

The compensable-separations ratio 
is defined as total wages for the 3 
most recently completed years, di- 
vided by the sum of 1 week’s benefit 
payments to former workers who re- 
ceived benefits during those years. 
Employers with the highest ratios are 
assigned the lowest contribution rates. 
Tax rates for 1946 undoubtedly in- 
creased for employers in such indus- 
tries as shipbuilding, where the end 
of the war brought drastic curtail- 
ment of operations. Although many 
of the workers found new jobs in a 
very short time, the Connecticut plan 
does not take into account directly the 
duration of benefits, and therefore, 
even if these workers received only 
one benefit check, the experience 
rating of their former employers was 
adversely affected. Employers in the 
iron and steel industry and manu- 


facturers of chemical and allied prod- 
ucts were similarly affected by the 
war’s end and therefore were proba- 
bly assigned higher rates in 1946. 
Employers in the service indus- 
tries, in general, increased their em- 
ployment after the war was over, and 
their 1946 contribution rates are 
likely to be lower than their rates for 
1945 and earlier years. Among the 
construction firms, too, employment 
increased above wartime levels, and 
as a consequence tax rates will be 
based on more favorable conditions. 
Manufacturers of textiles and wearing 
apparel maintained relatively stable 
employment levels during reconver- 
sion and probably benefited at the cost 
of employers whose pay rolls declined. 


State With Pay-Roll-V ariations 
Plan 

In July 1945 the pay-roll-variations 
plan became effective in New York. 
This plan, which differs in many re- 
spects from the other experience- 
rating systems, provides that an em- 
ployer’s experience with unemploy- 
ment shall be measured on the basis 
of three factors: year-to-year per- 
centage declines in taxable pay roll; 
quarter-to-quarter percentage de- 
clines in total pay roll; and number 
of years the employer has been liable 
for contributions. The greatest 
weight is assigned the first factor, and 
the last carries the least weight. 

In effect, the provisions specify that 
an employer who has had the small- 
est yearly and quarterly percentage 
declines in pay roll and who has been 
subject to contributions for the long- 
est time, as compared with all other 
employers, shall be entitled to the 
largest reduction in his contribution 
rate. The rate reduction is effected 
by granting the employer a credit al- 
lowance on his contributions for the 
current rate year. This credit is a 
proportion (based on his experience 
as measured above) of the surplus 
amount in the unemployment trust 
fund as of the beginning of the cur- 
rent rate year. The surplus is defined 
as that amount which is in excess of 
10.8 percent of taxable wages for the 
preceding year; 60 percent of this sur- 
plus may be distributed as credit al- 
lowances. None of the surplus will 
be distributed, however, unless it is 
at least 10 percent of the base amount. 

Since the provisions were effective 


as of July 1945, the result in the im- 
mediate reconversion period has been 
to reduce rates below the 2.7-percent 
rate effective in preceding years. 
This reduction occurred regardless 
of changes in levels of employment, 
unemployment, and wages. The av- 
erage rate in the State for the fol- 
lowing years also may be expected 
to fall below 2.7 percent. Not only 
will the 40 percent of the previous 
year’s surplus be applied to the 1946 
rate year, but even though benefits 
increase and thereby reduce the fund, 
taxable wages will also fall and there- 
by reduce the amount required be- 
fore a surplus can be declared. 

From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual employer, however, the pros- 
pects for rate reductions vary with 
the firm’s own postwar progress. For 
the firms whose plant and pay rolls 
were swollen by war orders, rates will 
not fall (after July 1946) as much as 
for other firms. Firms whose em- 
ployment and production were held 
down or even decreased during and 
because of the war will expand to meet 
the demands for consumer goods. 
These plants will not experience pay- 
roll declines and therefore will gain, 
at the expense of the war firms, with 
respect to credit allowances and rate 
reductions. 


Conclusion 

Employer contribution rates will 
react most quickly to changes due to 
reconversion in States with benefit- 
ratio, combined benefit and reserve- 
ratio, and benefit-wage-ratio plans. 
Average rates in these States may be 
expected to increase in the first year 
in which rates are based on a substan- 
tial amount of the employer’s post- 
war experience. In the reserve-ratio 
States, rates will react more slowly; 
during the first years after reconver- 
sion, they may even continue to de- 
cline but are likely to be stabilized 
shortly. 

In New York the mere fact that the 
System became effective in July 1945 
makes a fall in rates inevitable. In 
Connecticut, because of the provisions 
in the law, the average State-wide 
rate will be unchanged though there 
will, of course, be considerable shuf- 
fling up and down the rate scale 
among individual employers. 

For the United States as a whole 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 


State Programs 


Initial claims for State unemploy- 
ment insurance rose to 580,000 during 
September (table 1). The chief fac- 
tors contributing to the increase of 
39,000 were lay-offs caused by mate- 
rial shortages and secondary unem- 
ployment resulting from labor dis- 
putes. That a good portion of the 
new unemployment represented by 
the increase in initial claims was tem- 
porary is evidenced by the drop of 
709,000 in continued claims, to 3,895,- 
000 for the month. The actual num- 
ber of weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated during the month dropped 
19 percent to 3,488,000. The average 
weekly number of beneficiaries to re- 
ceive compensation for all types of 
unemployment dropped from 975,000 
to 839,000, and benefit payments to- 
taled $63.2 million, as compared with 
$78.0 million in August. The normal 
seasonal factors, sich as reduction in 
farm activity and the return of teen- 
agers to school, had little effect on 
State unemployment insurance claims, 
since agricultural workers as such are 
not covered by State laws and students 


are usually ineligible for State unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Although an increase in initial 
claims was reported by 20 States, the 
bulk of the rise occurred in the larger 
industrial States. New York’s in- 
crease of 14,950 was attributed to un- 
employment resulting from the truck- 
ing and maritime disputes, as well as 
scattered lay-offs caused by material 
shortages. Michigan’s 10,500 initial 
claims were due to mass lay-offs in 
automobile and  automobile-body 
plants which lacked parts. In Cali- 
fornia, part of the increase of 9,500 
was due indirectly to the maritime 
dispute, particularly in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Initial claims rose in 
each one of the States in Region 
VIlI—Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota— 
where unemployment in the meat- 
packing industry jumped after price 
ceilings were again put on meat prod- 
ucts. Declines in several States were 
prevented by claims from former war 
workers laid off shortly after V-day 
who were entering their second benefit 
years. 

The decline of 709,000 in continued 
claims represented decreases in all but 
4 States—Hawaii, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota. It is significant 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, September 1946 





























Amount of change from— 
Ttetn Number or 
amount August September 
1946 1945 

Te... non. el. . eet os ol deat, ag ee 1 580, 000 +39, 000 — 505, 000 
New....--- * 7 1 376, 000 +20, 000 — 569, 000 
je er ee 1 204, 000 +15, 000 +56, 000 
Continued claims 1 3, 895, 000 —709, 000 —829, 000 
). 2. . RECS TEN ap Ss eee oS Cee ear ar a 1 320, —13, 000 —727, 000 
OR = Se ee ae 1 3, 574, 000 —696, 000 — 102, 000 
We... 2022. halocis. ce kk. 4 3, 488, 000 —815, 000 +836, 000 
Total unemployment- -_- ae Se es CE 4 3, 371, 000 —804, 000 +813, 000 
Other than total unemployment §..____..........-....-- 4117, 000 —11, 000 +20, 000 
Po. ERS a eee oe ae 4 214, 000 —59, 000 — 547, 000 
CS A eae ae eee ee 4124, 000 —11, 000 +106, 000 
Weekly average beneficiaries 6. __...............-.-...---- 4 839, 000 —136, 000 +227, 000 
pe SR Oe ae «sae 4 $63, 215, 000 —$14, 832, 000 +$12, 775, 000 
Benefits paid since first payable §._.._....._.....-.-..---- eo ee as eee 
Funds available as of Sept. 30 9... ........_...._.-...._..-.| $6, 792, 278, 546 | —$24, 020,567 | —$172, 275, 514 





1 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia; 
data not reported. 

2 Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing 
additional claims; also Maryland before April 1946, 
Ohio before September 1946, and Wisconsin before 
February 1946. 

3 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

4 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia; 
also Pennsylvania for total and other than total 
unemployment. 

5 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment; also 
Pennsylvania before January 1946. 


6 Before July 1946, computed from weeks compen- 
sated in the calendar month; beginning July 1946, 
computed from weeks compensated in the weeks 
ended during the month. 

7 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks 
and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

§ Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
Includes Indiana and Kentucky as of Aug. 31, 1946. 

Includes Indiana and Kentucky as of Aug. 31, 


that 3 of these 4 States are among 
the midwestern cattle States which 
reported increases in initial claims 
following the return of OPA. Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania reported the largest decreases 
in continued claims, ranging from 
68,000 to 89,000. Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Maine, Rhode Island, 


Table 2.—Unemployment in week ended 
September 14, 1946, as reflected by con- 
tinued claims for unemployment insur- 
ance! as percent of average monthly 
covered employment in 1945 





Average 
monthly 
covered | cent of 
Claims!) employ- | covered 
ment ? em- 


Claims 
as per- 


Region and State 


























(in thou- | ploy- 
sands) ment 
| 
Total_..............}963, 197 | 27, 903.1 3.5 
Region I: 

onnecticut--_....--- 10, 288 564.0 1.8 
Maine.......6-scc-<2-., 408 156.4 2.9 
Massachusetts ____..-- 42,418 | 1,314.7 3.2 
New Hampshire-.----- 5 107.7 1.1 
Rhode Island_-.---.-- 7, 273 212.5 3.4 
VWermoné............. 732 55.7 1.3 

Region II-III: 
po See eee 1,346 75.7 1.8 
New Jersey...........| 46,044 | 1,116.0 4.1 
New York...........- 201,329 | 3,760.9 5.4 
Pennsylvania.........| 89,526 | 2,601.7 3.4 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_| 2,400 188.7 13 
Maryland _.--_-....---- 2, 095 465.8 2.6 
North Carolina-.------ 8, 790 524.1 1.7 
»: ss a ee : 416.2 1.8 
West Virginia 325.9 2.7 
Region V: 
Eaotocky...........: 10, 494 308. 2 3.4 
Michigan ---- _..--| 65, 533 1,354.8 4.8 
I india tgin trad 31,869 | 1,857.2 1.7 
Region VI 
pa RE te 66,732 | 2,067.9 3.2 
i 779.1 1.3 
638. 2 9 
394.0 3.8 
317.6 3.0 
Gitte dndu<ines 6, 726 453.5 1.5 
Mississippi-_---------- 3, 523 155.0 2.3 
South Carolina. ---.--- 4,176 247.1 1.7 
‘Teen. ...«..-...- 8, 398 465.8 3.9 
Region VIII: 

a eee 5, 566 288.1 1.9 
Minnesota-.-........--- 8, 063 455.7 1.8 
Netendke.............. 2, 208 138.0 1.6 
North Dakota..-.----.-- 492 29.7 1.7 
South Dakota--.----.-- 846 37.1 2.3 

Region IX: 
BR bein atavtiens 193.0 6.5 
Kansas. --. 223.6 3.3 
Missouri - - 698. 4 3.9 
Oklahoma...-.....---- 241.2 5.7 
Region X: 
pS a ae 356. 8 4.3 
New Mexico 59.8 1.3 
» ES sa 958.0 1.9 
Region XI: 
Colorado.......-.-- he 157.6 1.4 
Es ntink adda ceed 66. 6 11 
Montana. - - - --- 71.1 2.2 

BE sb siatreis 96. 1 2.8 

LI Sees 4 of 
Region XII: 

. =e 2.5 

California. - -. 5.5 

Rs bn 4 3-0-5 2.2 

Oregon. .------ ; 2.9 

Washington. .--.--.-.- 6.2 











1 Estimated number of continued claims for week 
in which the 8th of the month falls. F 

2 Represents workers in covered employment in the 
pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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Vermont, and Virginia had relative 
declines of more than 30 percent. 

The downward trend of the aver- 
age weekly number of beneficiaries 
which began in February continued 
through September (table 1). Weekly 


Table 3.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
September 1946 


{Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 15, 1946] 











Total ! | New 
ets erage PFE vy to 
| |Amount of change} | Inter- | | 
Region and State An -| from— Wo- | state | All | Wo- 
claim. | — - | men | as aim.| men 
l ants | jclaim-| per- | “ants | claim- 
; oe j|August/Septem-| ants cent ants 
| 1946 | ber 1945 | |of total] 
| | 
es ee bal ae as Ca eS ES ee 
J Ee Re |580, 000| +-39, 000) —505, 000) 239, 000} 7. 8/376, 000163, 000 








. a 
Region I: | | 



























5,179 —758| —17,361| 2, 267| 6. 4 3, 476), 1,533 
1,858] —1,383] —1,619| 784] 9.0, 1, 142|' "492 
22, 224 —1,971| —13,994| 9, 656) 3. 9) 15, 646! 6, 708 
1,202] —3,830/  —889] ‘631; 15.3] 849] 453 
3, 571 —729| —4,272) 1,420} 5.6} 2,413) 1,047 
323} —41|  —740| 199) 21.1] 2211 "399 





| 1,025 —54) —1, 123) iad 13. 5} 
_.-| 35,862] +6, 834) —23, 299] 14, 982! 4| 26,455) 11,046 
-|113, 965| +14, 947| —28, 586] 51, 132) 6} 59,080) 26, 371 
40, 574| +5,077| —56,297| 14, 543] 4| se 10, 742 
1 


o | o | @ | @ |] @ | @) 
6, 556) +1, 230) —13, 070) 1,979 6.5 

5,041| —2,378| —2,149| 2,955] 10.4] 4,007| 2,367 
3,519, —716| —2,003| 1,513] 14.5} 2,942] 1,239 
6,083| —1,062| —5,035| 1,787| 16.3) 5,003] 1,610 





818 453 


me ge 


| | 
5,823) —1,928) —8, 468) 2,645) 25.2) 4,915) 2,313 
52, 134) +10, 475) —67, 833) 17, 701 2. 6| 28, 883) 12, 301 
| 18, 245) +7,019) —95, 266) 9, 188 5. 5) (iy 7,759 


| 

| 36, 900 +905 leva 15,418} 5.6 

| 10,224] —1,958| —42, 264] 3,858) 5.3 
4,666] +1, 224) —6,205) 1, 866 


23, 648) 10, 254 
5,071| 1,993 
42, 768| 41,185 


| 
fz) 


6,954 —2,424] —7,843| 2,632 5,652| 2,326 









































9.7 
5,812| —522) —2,158] 2,452] 28.1] 4,890) 21 
4,620} —576] —8,711] 2,251}  9.2| 3,182] 1,577 
2,158} —4065) —999 954; 32.9) 1,880) G 
2,407) —348} —87| 1,056] 23.7] 2,040) 941 
7,878| —173| —6,897| 4,111] 13.4] 6,587) 3,540 
6, 7571 +3,317| +648} 2,802} 6.4! 5,714] 2,470 
4,018} +755) —4,142) 1,364) 14.5) 2,759) 1,048 
5.6] 2,735! 995 
48.9| 164! 80 
12.4) 1,145) 375 
42.1| 3,652] 1,597 
13.2) 4,780) 2,345 
12.0) 13,077| 5,375 
24.0} 5,197} 2,460 
12.5] 5,895] 1,790 
57.2 1 153 
9, 582 —7, 282 15.2| 9,582| 3,695 
i Sako Tae Bee 1, 133} ~206| —786| 533] 42.4) 969] 468 
~~ 299) —204| +87 171| 56.2} 236 134 
= chvegiigie~ 1,155) +262) +625) 602) 26.6) 906) 530 
a; NE) #5 985) —438| +365 419} 19.7 7 323 
Eee Boe 207 +6) +144 90} 39.1 180 81 
Region XII: | | 
OS eae ee 1,538} —210/ —1,360} 648] 48.9} 1,293 557 
ie ER ee 76,015) +9,507| —6,959| 33,018} 5.5] 44,894] 21, 152 
ee eee 582| —4; +190) 255) 55.3] 476) 211 
HNO os oe ace 4,605] —770} —2,955| 1,733] 13.9] 2,007] 850 
Wehie coos tS 23 13,350] +791} —8,286] 3,686) 6.4] 9,319] 2,534 
Regions XIII and 
XIV: 
RS cet. coe 78; = +31! +42 17; 14.1 41 11 
CC ie pee 548] +483 by 250 1.5) 534) 248 
| | 











1 Includes additional claims except in Texas, which has no provision for 
filing additional claims. : 

2 Includes estimate for the District of Columbia; data not reported. 

3 Data not reported. 

# Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


data on the number of recipients for 
all types of unemployment and for 
total unemployment are shown in 
table 6. The Labor Day holiday ac- 
counts for the jump for all types 
of unemployment from 820,000 in 





the week ended September 7 to 867,000 
in that of September 14, as many 
claimants were rescheduled to the 
following week when their reporting 
day fell on Labor Day. The number 
dropped each week thereafter, total- 


Table 4.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
September 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 15, 1946] 








| Total ! | Compensable 
| | | 
Region and | Amount of change | Inter- | 
State All | from— | Women| ae All |Women 
’ claim- Sr od COEGun. teach claim- | “- P claim- | claim- 
3 " ro 
ants | august | Septem-| ants ants ants 
| | 1946 | ber 1945 | | total 2 | 
“TV Jie Tito | a ok et eee ioe) te 
Total 3...... 3,895,000) —709, 000) —829, 000}1,776,000} 9. 7|3,574,000) 1,627,000 
2 Sea _ 


Region I: | | | 1 
11, 884 9.5) 27,586] 11,181 
5, 872 


Conn_....----| 29,347] —15, 719|—174, 667 | 9 
Maine......-- | 19,508] —14,891| +6,045} 5,872) 9.8) 18,799) 5, 548 
57| —23,643| +8,025| 68,209} 3.9 5| 62, 481 
—1,036] —1,615| 2,563} 24.2) 4,995} 2,325 
9] —15,497| —8,856} 9,668 6.1] 31,550} 9,076 
| —1,848] —1,001| 2,270) 27.4) 3,171] 2,133 
_ sea —2, 862| 5 il 14. 
—32, 860|—150, 137| 88, 451 










5, 548| 2,131 


182 198| 79, 256 


























4.1 
412 5.1 , 198) 
88} —88, 945|-+289, 779} 412, 971 4.1| 752, 933] 369, 120 
Fhe 299) —83, 321] +11, 069] 133, 884 7.0| 330, 239| 127, 156 
Region IV: 
Ne ene | (4) (4) (4) Oo | O |] “ 
| ae | 51,282} —15,691| —17,096| 17,446] 3.5) 51,282) 17,446 
Says eae: | 33'901| —2,159} +800) 20,570} 16.1] 29,857) 18,395 
? ae Sait ~| 29,983] —24, 484] +16, 868] 15,350) 19.3] 28,559) 14, 718 
Wi Wa. .2nk 49, 481| —11, 201) +17,371) 15, 544 25.5] 47,463) 14, 931 
Region V: | 
agi S PhS 49, 692} —15,307| —20,033} 21,419] 36.6} 46,880) 19, 684 
Mich_..-- | 245, 540] —67, 606|—470, 236/ 139,477} 3. 5| 228, 042 133, 312 
aE 135, 243] —30, 558| —77,332| 64,782| 5.9] 110,068) 50, 761 
Region VI: | | 
ere. oo 294, 776} —68, 450|—219, 317| 138,243} 5. 1] 283, 336} 133, 394 
: alee vera 42, 829| —14, 288|—137, 330} 17,929] 11.6] 39,139] 16, 657 
a 25, 339) —6,011| —52,038} 13,728} 12.9] 22,999] 12, 597 
Region VII: 
| 5 Se ae 57,118] —10, 628} —5,053) 17,745) 11.0] 52,324) 15, 793 
‘He 355] —6,191| +11,923| 18,390) 32.0] 37,269] 17, 282 
33| —5,628| —30,179| 14,290| 13.2} 23,126) 11, 703 
—4,065| +1,387| 7,186) 35.4| 13,759) 6, 233 
ae iFer t —3,598| -+1,583) 5,561) 34.4) 10,088) 4, 985 
Tenn.....---- 74, 620) —10, 025} +13, 214} 38,265] 17.4] 70,799) 35,976 
Region VIII: 
TOW8......0.<- 23, 338| -++1,647| —8,205| 11,472) 17.5] 16,002) 8,082 
Minn:....-.:.- 17,992) --4,397| —17,134| 7,190] 22.9] 16,851! 6,775 
Nebr...<.----- 9,674, +490] +1,859) 4,640] 19.2) 6,821) 3, 501 
No ME..---2- 2,179} —471| +1,576| 1,423] 63.0] 2,118] 1,298 
S. Dak...--..-| 4,066] +1, 316) +3,308| 2,025] 41.8} 3,028) 1,682 
Region IX: | 
ATK. : | 51, 769) —12, 474| +27, 394} 22,091} 36.4] 50,342| 21, 419 
Kans......---| 29,017] —3, 215] —10,898) 13,970) 27.5) 25,717 12, 279 
Mo. :.!- 57| —16,064| —19,370| 47,648] 18.3] 100,393) 40, 711 
Okla.....--- —7,758| —11,920| 16,395} 49.3] 36,219) 14, 768 
Region X: | ) 
La... _.....| 41,0511 —5,911] — +687| 12,006} 20.0 37,082} 10, 650 
N. Mex...----| 3,406] —1, 224) +2, 450} 1,280) 72.3) 3,328) 1, 253 
Tex...........| 47,760| 9,013} —12,139] 19,767] 30.2) 41,153) 17,171 
Region XI: | 
eee _| 8,039} _5, 338! +4,084] 4,146 43.1) 7,652| 3, 967 
Tdaho....-....| 3,774] —1,840) +2, 655) 2,898) 40.7 3,670| 2, 827 
Mont 6,528} —1,008| +4,948] 3,523] 47.3] 5,924) 3,193 
Utah_. 11,359} —2,449] +9, 703] 5,381 9} 10,936] 5,190 
WV 1 











, 208] —294| +1, 079 709 





\ oes | g.467] —1,900| —2, 726 3,801] 53.1) 8,095 





























3] —41, 458| +66, 148] 224,906] 6.8) 414,471) 209, 
| 431] +1,858] 1,408] 51.3] 2,663} 1, 
13 —10, 454) +14, 133] 12,031) 18.0) 28,369) 11,32 
Wash........-| 129,752) —11, 731] +90, 393] 48,962} 3.9} 122,888) 47,073 
Regions XIII | | 
and XIV: | | . 
Alaska... ...-- 112| —47| +76 75| 42.9 104 71 
Hawaii. ---.---| 624 +281) +612 219) 11.4 - 82 
| | | | 





1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims; in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 

2'Total continued claims in some States includes claims for more than 1! 
week. ‘ 

3 Includes estimate for the District of Columbia; data not reported. 

4Data not reported. 
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ing 807,000 in the week ending Sep- aa 


tember 28. 

During the month, 214,000 individ- 
uals received their first benefit check. 
At the same time 124,000 persons ex- 
hausted all benefit rights and re- 
ceived their final checks. The fact 


that more new persons were added to 
the rolls than were dropped, while the 
average weekly number of benefici- 
aries and compensable claims went 
down, indicates that a sizable pro- 
portion of the claimants on the claims 
rolls were reemployed during the 


month. Women claimants made up 
43 percent of the claimants receiving 
their first benefit check and a slightly 
higher proportion (47 percent) of all 
those who exhausted benefit rights. 
In Michigan, 10,100 of the 13,300 per- 
sons exhausting rights were women. 


Table 5.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid for all types of unemployment, and average weekly payment for 
total unemployment, by State, September 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 15, 1946] 





Average weekly 
| Weeks compensated for unemployment 


payment for total 


Benefits paid ! 
| unemployment 

























































































| 
2 | | | 
Region and State | | Ane change | Amount of change from— | 
All 2 AW Women All | Women | All | Women 
claimants | claimants| claimants | | | claimants ieee claimants 
| August | Septem- August September | 
| 1946 | ber 1945 | | 1946 1945 
| | | | | | | 
: Le ee ee ee See eae a |3, 488, 000 |—815, 000 |-+836, 000 |1, 576,000 |$63, 215,000 | —$14, 832, 000 |+$12, 775, 000 |$27, 251,000 | $18. 27 $17.45 
Region I: | | 
4 Connecticut --_---- i sas 51,467 | —24,714 | —32, 620 19,760 | 1,061,043 —517, 811 20. 77 18. 31 
; Peeme:.'. i. ese tatioe be. Susaaee we 17,517 | —15,387 | +8, 222 4, 805 | 285, 306 — 240, 756 | 16. 56 13. 05 
ee es ne ee | 148, 758 53,219 | +26,443 | 55,036 | 3,194,248 | —1, 116, 352 | 21.92 19, 29 
New Hampshire 3, 656 —1, 671 | —188 | 1, 696 47, 216 — 23, 688 13. 30 12. 36 
, Rhode Island__- _-- 30,979 | —17, 592 | —6,971| 8,874 489, 316 —318, 928 17.11 16. 50 
: Vermont... ____- 2,465} —1,629| +583] 1,715 38, 519 —27, 541 16. 26 15.55 
; Region II-III: 
‘ BN eee een a eee eae 4,664 | —1,021 —1, 193 | 1, 655 72, 106 —16, 440 | 15. 84 14. 83 
New Jersey... 177, 593 | —60,690 | —1,019| 73,379} 3,539,449 | —1, 227, 934 20. 13 20. 26 
6 Le Se ee epee. eee | 770, 596 | —68, 779 |-+398, 574 | 388,428 | 14,834,435 | —1,332,062| +7, 478,864 201,4 19, 25 18. 54 
. Pennsylvania. - w--ne-------------------| 323,149 | —87, 456 |-+132, 152 (3) 5, 772, 684 | —1, 548,084 | -+2,322,870 y Se Peo a Pa ihe ee 
g Region IV: | | 
1 Bere OF CORBIS Fn oiciv ns ncn cnecghiwann-osee PEE ee EPO EESS SEES OS Ce Sn Mere en Meme ee RR ei 
(+: ee ..--| 64,891 | —22,172 | —10, 367 22,441 | 1, 202, 125 —411, 478 —218, 871 391, 653 18. 89 17. 94 
4 North Carolina_____- Bat) dnstc.-sdeeuteses 20,296 | —5,434| —1,531 12, 969 249, 162 — 54, 532 —33, 890 143, 645 12. 41 11, 20 
ra . «== cht ae 28, 682 | —25,089 | +20, 786 15, 591 382, 256 —320, 054 +281, 817 198, 990 13. 42 12. 87 
em 1) Set ae Ree = eT - 83,742 | —15,535 | +13, 905 9, 423 523, 001 —245, 712 +218, 753 123, 834 15. 65 13. 51 
egion V: 
4 Kentucky..__- 43, 532 | +10,858 | +-19, 949 18, 353 493, 007 +120, 147 +192, 534 190, 143 11. 46 10. 44 
7 Michigan 227, 566 | —74,729 |—237,990 | 130,850 | 4,523,761 | —1,492,949 | 5,768,112} 2,601,163 19. 90 19. 90 
7 R hio Ovi: eckésucesegssuveageks snes sabato 103, 693 | —37,729 | +-19,092 45,040 | 1,823, 529 —705, 443 +338, 708 746, 876 17.73 17.01 
4 egion 
3 EE ae an See OE! OR a PP 266, 887 | —87,372 | +19,145 | 116,176] 4,791,630 | —1, 598, 937 +146,813 | 1,980,860 18. 39 17.49 
39 SaaS... ---- ee 45,424 | —13, 898 | —9,388 | 18, 360 801, 597 —251, 250 —177, 245 301, 384 18. 01 16. 80 
3 _ W aan 16,825 | —6,678 | —22,741 9, 599 274, 102 —115, 132 —370, 846 143, 656 16. 69 15.41 
‘ egion s 
~ Mepeens S55. C2. ak ios TE 51,576 | —11,796 | +9, 288 14, 430 807, 337 —188, 063 +99, 362 187, 013 15. 75 12.97 
6 OO ea 29,588 | —6, +14, 359 13, 266 398, 856 —89, 463 +185, 174 , 906 13, 62 12. 84 
eT 18,654 | —5,452| —4,150 9, 831 253, 040 —81, 348 —110, 895 118, 684 13. 63 - 12.06 
25 Mississippi_------.-- 8,490 | —3,314| +2, 644 4,318 101, 829 —39, 391 +24, 663 47, 305 12.39 11. 47 
= South Carolina 9,295 | —1,603 | +6,914 4,012 130, 716 —22, 546 +101, 838 46, 463 14. 16 11, 64 
D1 nae ten: SEES SE TP TS 51,941 | —8,360 | +28,270| 27,705| 661,022 —111, 481 +348, 795 | 333, 639 12.81 12.15 
‘ egion VII 
~ TA Ase EE et ey i Mr iek pe, 2. 11,542 | —3,328 | —5,877 4,972 176, 402 —45, 108 —113, 431 72, 136 15.49 14. 67 
“ ) Minnesota ‘ mare 22, 523 —8, 928 +8, 388 8, 165 358, 267 — 142, 798 +110, 529 117, 297 16.17 14. 60 
19 SRNR PRE ipa eI ot 38 ag 6,897 | —1,045 | +3, 957 3, 253 107, 853 —13, 181 +60, 060 50, 460 15. 86 14. 97 
79 North Dakota. are 781 —7 +712 511 11, 937 —420 +11, 143 7,041 16. 12 14. 68 
i ‘ nh aaa pe $23 +243 +600 470 11, 162 +4, 605 +8, 573 6, 102 13. 78 13, 21 
4 Region 
” (Oe eae | 39,272|  —449| 431,230} 16,154| 514,195 +4,772| +407,737| 198,323] 13.12 12, 28 
(SERRE So EE RR tpt 22,407 | —6,834 —5, 598 9, 682 323, 677 —98, 551 —109, 821 133, 750 14. 64 14.01 
‘ Missouri 72,259 | —15,029 | +4,020 32,074 | 1,161,143 — 229, 085 +3, 114 467, 401 16. 36 14. 81 
71 ; bo 30, 069 | —20,740 | +5,013 | 12,225 488, 630 —335, 842 +48, 147 191, 783 16. 37 15.81 
: Region X: 
67 be Eg pcp eh iF acs 45,718 | —5,691 | +21,028 13, 041 680, 513 —76, 138 +269, 981 168, 264 15. 29 13. 20 
97 New Mexico 1, 368 —155 | +1, 223 504 18, 067 —1, 629 +16, 204 oe ote 13. 33 11. 96 
93 Co SEs 49, 846 | —15, 446 | +27, 834 16, 964 727, 975 — 244, 104 +407, 095 212, 284 14. 81 12. 62 
90 Region XI: 52. 866 
a Colorado. .......2+.--.-----------2---------| 8,606 | —3,783| +4,741) 2879 78, 371 —52, 866 +65, 530 38, 358 13. 80 13. 37 
; BE 6 <5<345<55- ; 2,483 | —1,288| +1,806| 2,127 33, 385 —18, 534 +24, 837 28, 112 13.71 13. 30 
38 PEGERRLS. 2925220 234A abeteatsa 2,718 | —1,147| +2, 234 | 1, 481 34, 771 —14, 465 +28, 636 17, 458 12.79 11.79 
95 Ri been hea 10, 552 —533 | +9, 465 4, 681 239, 307 —14, 776 +214, 212 100, 182 23. 02 21. 76 
79 Wyoming : 985 —246 +952 375 18, 127 —4, 350 +17, 652 6, 364 18. 58 17.15 
oan Region XII: 
ms Arizona. ___... Leg yap ap ars meme srapene fn 4,425 | —1,868]| —2,804 1, 951 62, 091 —26, O11 —44, 695 26, 221 14.11 13. 51 
‘ia DenenGs: 3.3.30 Sri ees 424,962 | —65,559 |-+187,096 | 212,843| 7,928,874 | —1,258,510 | +3,333,556| 3,944,844 18. 84 18. 81 
Nevada 1, 908 —647 | +1, 484 | 906 34, 113 —11, 421 +26, 658 15, 599 18.02 17. 34 
71 EMO Mes.. 5520-48 - 27,632 | —14,252 | +17,954| 10,509 463, 040 —234,019 | +302, 997 168, 871 16. 94 16. 28 
82 ‘ Washington. 140,470 | —1,585 |+118,711 | 57,655 | 2,828,423 —21,025 | +2,363,714 | 1,012,110 19. 78 17.32 
4 Regions ne Vv: | 
— 1 Agppesrenbnt ces peawenb poeeeyere ees 587|  —271 +422 | 128 9,175 | —4, 290 +6, 600 | 1, 866 15.75 14. 63 
Hewell 6.252. 14020.. eS y-Viae > vs Abbedl 342 | —S5i +328 106 | 7, 250 | —6, 120 | +6, 972 | 1, 939 21. 48 18. 37 
on | 1 
ys! 


1 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined wage plan. Rook 
* Includes estimates for the District of Columbia; also Pennsylvania for weeks 


compensated and benefits paid to women claimants and for average weekly 
payment for total unemployment. 
3 Data not available. 
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Unemployment during the week 
ended September 14, as represented 
by the ratio of continued claims to 
average covered employment in 1945, 
was 3.3 percent. The decrease for 
September marks the sixth successive 
month in which this ratio has de- 
clined—from a high of 6.8 percent in 
March to 4.6 percent in July and 3.9 


percent in August. Among the States 
showing the greatest declines were 
Connecticut, from 3.1 percent to 1.8 
percent; Maine, from 5.1 percent to 
2.9 percent; Virginia, from 3.0 to 1.8 
percent; and West Virginia, from 4.5 
to 2.7 percent. Only 6 States had 
higher ratios than in August. 

Benefit payments have dropped at 


Table 6.—Number of individuals’ compensated for unemployment during weeks ended 
in September 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 15, 1946] 





Weeks ended— 





Region and State 


Sept. 7 |Sept. 14 


Sept. 21|Sept. 28) Sept. 7 |Sept. use. 21/Sept. 28 





For all types of unemployment 


For total unemployment 






















Pn he co ees Ze 820, 000 |867,000 |863,000 |807,000 |794,000 |837,000 |834,000 | 779, C00 
Region I: 
on eo ee 13,094 | 17,442 | 10,309 | 8,265 | 12,817 | 17,125 | 10,038 8, 044 
0 a eae 5, 433 2 4,154 | 3,665] 5,066 | 3,808| 3,632 3, 270 
Dassachwuesstts.......2. ..5...-.-..--- 38, 180 | 38,868 | 36,697 | 34,421 | 36,984 | 37,444 | 35,134 | 32,945 
ers 81 1,137 836 830 761 | 1,077 79 764 
Soe 8,529 | 7,988 | 6,826 | 6;496| 4,779] 6,942] 5,905 5, 570 
ST es! 626 802 545 42 589 743 487 376 
eas 1,171 | 1,171 | 1,078] 1,049] 1,115} 1,099] 1,048 1,002 
New Jersey 40,674 | 44,855 | 40,701 | 44,688 | 39,897 | 43,840 | 38,793 | 43,450 
New York... .|176, 099 , 336 (180, 917 |181, 499 |173, 229 |196, 690 |177, 660 | 178, 504 
Se a ED: 70,499 | 70,861 |103, 537 | 70,355 (3) (3) (3) 3) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 3 
Maryland--_....-.._- 
North Carolina 
(0 See 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky... ; 
Michigan. , 49, 826 
Ohio. - 27, 475 | 25,153 4 27,198 | 26,885 24 617 | 22,098 
64, 696 | 64, 753 | 60,896 | 60,690 | 60,957 | 61,183 | 57,332 
8,630 | 6,304] 6,571 | 22,798 | 8,226] 6,008 6, 263 
4,627 | 3,809] 4,099] 3,663] 4,305 | 3,512 3,710 
14, 813 | 12,696 | 11,476 | 10,228 | 14,430 | 12,312 11,152 
‘ 7, 775 5,744 | 6,558 7, 541 7, 566 5, 592 
5,520 | 4,280] 4,487) 3,585 5,488 | 4,211 4, 388 
2,657 | 2,320] 1,523 | 1,598] 2,393] 2,038 1,390 
2,449 | 2,394] 2,650 1,667 | 2,413 2,372 , 608 
12, 351 13, 317 | 12,772 | 10,910 12, 147 | 13,083 12, 565 
2, 833 2,818 | 3,331 1,891 2,713 2, 698 3, 208 
5,882 | 4,881 | 5,529] 4,918] 5,648] 4,729 5, 279 
1,657 | 1,523 1,897 1,119 | 1,588 1, 425 1, 829 
136 227 186 176 110 208 168 
147 213 257 124 131 203 250 
amas 10,755 | 9,575 | 8,193 | 8,972 | 10,672 | 9,457 8,116 
5, 188 5,415 | 6,2 4,595 , 99! 5, 165 5, 996 
18,723 | 17,943 | 16,871 | 14,949 | 18,262 | 17,346 16, 446 
12,180 | 8,2 6,215 | 3,356 | 11,882 | 8,123 5, 981 
13, 647 | 10,033 | 10,087 | 11,343 | 12,542 | 9,777 9, 347 
3. 30 25: 308 339 298 252 
13, 788 | 12,356 | 11,656 | 10, 586 | 13, 238 11,888 | 11,260 
: tee 1, 641 1,342 1,193 1,304 | 1,606 1,311 1,175 
o” 3 ae 431 460 932 422 448 547 
ae 702 652 570 694 702 652 570 
ek an --| 1,708 | 3,293 | 2,547] 2,505] 1,648] 3,157] 2,400 2,304 
Wyoming: ...-....3.... a 274 247 200 247 258 242 195 238 
Region XII: 
(See eee 1,066 | 1,223 1, 205 704 1,050 | 1,203 1,184 689 
California 107,721 | 82,898 |106, 485 |102,002 |102,994 | 79,166 |102,184 | 98,234 
a ae eee ree 290 572 502 447 287 553 4 437 
OES Ee Sea ee 6, 791 7, 986 7,000 5, 855 6, 625 7, 763 6, 822 5, 671 
_ rere 29,724 | 33,951 | 35,174 | 35,083 | 29,066 | 33,211 | 34,243 | 34,337 
Regions XIII and XIV 
en et ee ee 219 116 19 233 215 113 19 226 
| SS eee 119 42 96 85 118 38 91 81 





























1 Number of individuals is assumed to be identical 
with number of weeks compensated. This assump- 
tion may result in a slight overstatement of number 
of individuals. 


2 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia; 
also Pennsylvania for ‘ae unemployment. 
3 Data not available 


@ rough average of $10 million a 
month since March. In September 
the drop was almost $15 million, with 
all but 3 States—Arkansas, Kentucky, 
and South Dakota—reporting de- 
clines. These payments compensated 
for 3.5 million weeks of all types of 
unemployment. The amounts paid in 
the majority of the States were still 
above those paid in September a year 
earlier. In New York, benefits totaled 
$14.8 million as compared with $7.4 
million in September 1945. The out- 
standing exception was Michigan, 
where the $4.5 million paid in benefits 
during September 1946 was less than 
half the September 1945 amount. 
Women beneficiaries received 43 per- 
cent of all benefits paid in the country 
in September. 

During the July-September period, 
89 cents was disbursed in benefits for 
every dollar collected (table 7). Only 
11 States paid out more in benefits 
than they collected, as against 21 in 
the preceding quarter, when the ratio 
was 119 percent for the Nation as a 
whole. Benefits exceeded collections 
in Alabama by 92 percent; in Mas- 
sachusetts, 88 percent; in Michigan, 
86 percent; and in Illinois and Okla- 
homa, 85 percent. At the other ex- 
treme were 10 States, chiefly western 
agricultural and mining States, which 
reported benefit-collection ratios of 
less than 1 to 4. 

As a result of the excess of collec- 
tions over benefits, funds available for 
benefits rose to $6.8 billion, $56.4 mil- 
lion more than the amount on hand 
on June 30, 1946 (table 7). New 
York’s funds rose $21.1 million; Ohio’s, 
$8.6 million; and New Jersey’s, $7.8 
million. 


Interstate Claims 


About 8 percent of the initial claims 
filed in September were interstate 
claims received as agent State, a 
slightly lower proportion than in 
August. Interstate claims activities 
constituted a large part of claims op- 
erations in the Midwest and South- 
west States. In Idaho, Nevada, and 
New Mexico, 55 percent or more of the 
initial claims filed were interstate 
agent claims. Nearly 10 percent’ of 


1This ratio is not comparable in all 
States since 12 States take intrastate con- 
tinued claims on a biweekly basis while 
all interstate claims are taken on a 
single-week basis. 
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Table 7.—State unemployment insurance funds available for benefits as of September 30, 


1946, contributions and interest, benefits 
July-September 1946,' by State 


[Corrected to 


paid and ratio of benefits to contributions, 


Oct. 15, 1946] 





Funds available 














Benefits as 
for benefits ? Income, July-September 1946 3 percent of 

(in thousands) contributions 

ee je ————we Benefits |————;>—_- 
paid, ‘ 

Region and State pee Amount July- ous ¢ ates. 

Aso 0 is. September | “q.° avon 

Septem-| change | Ctibu- | oontripu- 6 Sep- | since 

tions and : Interest tem- | begin- 

ber 30, from interest tions hel ' 

1946 | June 30, ae loran 

1946 1946 | of pro- 

gram 
i, ee 6 $6,792,279)? +-$56, 385) 5 $287,046,168/§ $255,592,626/$32,353,542|° $29,258,000} 8 89. 2 8 36.5 
Region I: - Tey o 
a a , 175, 635 +3, 629) 8, 031, 639 7, 193, 490 838, 149 4, 402, 686 61.2 28.2 
| eS eee 37, 326 +468 1, 804, 009 1, 625, 873 178, 136 1, 335, 831 82.2 37.8 
ea 198, 527 —4, 683 7, 335, 068 6, 374, 037 961,031} 12,017, 854 188. 5 48. 0 
ae 24, 815 +793 981, 699 865, 587 116, 112 188, 334 21. 8} 30.4 
R. +1, 893 4, 286, 890 3, 936, 039 350, 851 2, 394, 113 60.8 41.4 

+393 577, 841 514, 390 63, 451 8 




















+103 379, 059 
7,763) 21, 518, 545} 19, 482, 421) 2,036,124) 138, 755, 114 70. 6 
+21, 065) 69, 489,875} 64, 719, 184) 4,770,691| 48, 425, 170 74. 


184, 400 35. 8} 25.8 
| 


313, 772 65, 287 275, 595 87.8 29.9 
6 





8 40.7 
583, 413 —1, 249} 19,617, 767| 16, 835,822) 2,781,945) 20, 866, 961 123.9 37.9 
44, 687 +271 747, 894 535, 753 212, 141 477, 278 89.1 22.0 
115, 631 —1,313 3, 652, 684 3, 099, 487 553, 197 4, 965, 382 160. 2 37.5 
117, 965 +3, 458 4, 439, 926 3, 879, 850 560, 076 981, 909 25. 3 21.6 
68, 656 +731 2, 706, 075 2, 379, 562 326, 513 1, 975, 292 83.0 31.7 
70, 080 +321 2, 547, 298 2, 214, 408 332, 890 2, 226, 053 100. 5 37.4 
6 91, 604 (10) 8 2,673, 239} 8 2, 242, 148 431, 091 8 957, 613 42.7 32.2 
211, 428 —6, 714 9, 995, 980 8, 995, 600} 1,000,380} 16, 709, 937 185. 8 63. 2 
477, 163 +8, 570] 16,655, 539) 14,378, 430) 2, 277, 109 8, 085, 607 56. 2 25.4 
484, 317 —6, 265] 12,415,812) 10,087, 703] 2,328,109) 18, 680, 919 185. 2 36.4 
| RR teneet 6 176, 103 (10) 8 4, 243,429) 83, 414, 964 828, 465] 8 2,361, 128 69.1 35.7 
MES < whe anGaSateus 189, 139 +1, 216 2, 382, 474 1, 476, 698 906, 376 1, 166, 230 79. 0 19.0 
Region VII: i 
la 56, 197 —1, 081 1, 738, 977 1, 467, 630 271, 347 2, 820, 435 192. 2 7.3 
" 62, 370 +1, 475 2, 853, 029 2, 557, 503 295, 526 1, 378, 371 53.9 32.8 
83, 908 +2, 456 3, 459, 733 3, 061, 960 397, 773 1, 003, 522 32.8 25. 7 
30, 480 +1, 492 1, 858, 187 1, 714, 483 143, 704 366, 377 21.4 27.8 
42, 893 +1, 154 1, 595, 301 1, 393, 652 201, 649 440, 854 31.6 22.4 
90, 805 +2, 057 4, 456, 513 4, 024, 544 431, 969) 2, 399, 965 59. 6 34.6 
66, 200 +1, 486) 2, 184, 505 1, 871, 006 313, 499 698, 626 37.3 27.5 
97, 157 +2, 547: 4, 114, 304 3, 660, 061 454, 243 1, 566, 903 42.8 36. 6 
i 27, 219 +3654 748, 879 619, 010 129, 869 394, 850 63.8 24.5 
Peres 5, 802 +201 244, 945 217, 868) 27, 077 43, 597 20. 0 30.8 
LP: Se ee 6, 973 +163 189, 803 156, 563 33, 240 26, 524 16.9 19.9 
Region IX: 
aaa eres 31, 436 +171 1, 357, 445 1, 206, 753 150, 692 1, 186, 887 98.4 30.7 
OS ee eer 51, 140 +480 1, 825, 279 1, 581, 741 243, 538 1, 345, 230 85.0 31.1 
Se ae 157, 574 +714 4, 992, 983 4, 236, 618) 756, 365 4, 278, 516 101.0 28.8 
SPR. nx) LGeh240< 41, 726 —728 1, 274, 939 1, 082, 864 192, 075 2, 003, 302 185. 0 41.6 
Region X: 
| PR ~ttu- 78, 751 +430 2, 746, 333 2, 370, 830 375, 503 2, 316, 719) 97.7 38. 2 
eee 12, 085 +606 666, 362 609, 348 57,014 60, 024 9.9 26.5 
MR dita 30th bee 155, 901 +2, 161 5,010,980) 4, 265>744 745, 236) 2, 850, 168 66.8 29.2 
Region XI: ' 
olo 1, 527, 461 1, 343, 212 184, 249 402, 575 30. 0 25.8 
881, 866 801, 592 80, 274 135, 974 17.0 33.1 
1, 179, 034 1, 078, 966 100, 068 154, 361 14.3 31.2 
1, 457, 207 1, 326, 483 130, 724 673, 052 50.7 32.8 
349, 895 307, 188 42, 707 69, 493 22.6 30.8 
888, 888 789, 066 99, 822 243, 564 30.9 29.4 
31, 252, 815) 27, 858, 864) 3,393,951) 28, 501, 898 102.3 39.1 
477, 715 424, 048 53, 667 137, 253 32. 4 25.8 
3, 173, 957 2, 850, 937 323, 020 1, 982, 041 69. 5 37.2 
8, 182, 503 7, 510, 724 671, 779 7, 977, 528 106. 2 35.0 
PS ee oe ee 8, 825 +296 335, 991 294, 872 41, 119 40, 420 13.7 18. 2 
ere 19, 682 +407 437, 597 343, 878 93, 719 30, 887 9.0 5.3 























| Data reported by State agencies except interest, 
which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in 
State clearing account and benefit-payment account 
and in State account in Federal unemployment 
trust fund. 

3 Represents contributions, penalties, and interest 
collected from employers, and contributions from 
employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored 
contribution checks. Current contribution rates 
(percent of taxable wages) are: for employers, 2.7 
percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 per- 
cent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama and 
New Jersey. Experience rating, operative in 45 


721567—46 4 





States, modifies above rates. All States collect con- 
tributions either wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 

4Interest represents earnings of funds in State 
accounts in Federal unemployment trust fund and 
is credited at end of each quarter. 

5 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

6 As of Aug. 31, 1946, in Indiana and Kentucky. 

7 Excludes data for Indiana and Kentucky. 

8 Excludes September data for Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. 

® Includes estimated data for Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. 

10 Comparable data not available. 


the continued claims in the country as 
a whole were interstate agent claims. 
During August, initial interstate 
claims dropped from 58,000 to 47,300, 
the lowest number received for any 
month in 1946. The relative decline 
from July to August in these claims— 
18 percent—was not as great, however, 
as the decline for all initial claims— 
23 percent. A total of $6.4 million 
was paid in August to cover 350,900 
weeks of unemployment. California 
still led by a wide margin in the num- 
ber of weeks compensated and 
amount paid for interstate claims, 


Table 8.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
September 1946 


U. 8S. Employment Serv- | m,,.) A. Veter- 
ice region and State Total \" oer 
































ans! 
Total ‘ i sa, 899 137, 856 | 191, 946 
Region I: 
onnecticut............| 7,678 | 2,753 2,979 
css «oh lee act. 5,884 | 1,067| 1,346 
Massachusetts_..__._._- 8,514 | 3,063| 3,703 
New Hampshire-.--.-- 2, 946 534 | 830 
Rhode Island........-- 2,685 | 1,095! 1,033 
_ aS 1, 430 | 308 | 608 
Region IT: | 
New York-............._| 73,941 | 33,000 | 14,841 
Region III: 
Dewere.............. 1, 626 746 287 
New Jersey.....-...--.-| 11,599 | 5,717 3, 205 
Pennsylvania..........-| 23,513 | 7,204| 11,163 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia___| 2,105 682 754 
Maryland-.__..........- 5,514 | 1,383 2, 105 
North Carolina_.......- 13,632 | 4,965 4, 710 
Wingate... ci._..... aA 2, 582 2, 207 
West Virginia---......- 3,592 | 1,180 1, 340 
— V: 
ea = 4,132 | 1,292 1, 641 
Miehigan..............- 7,654 | 3,431 8, 739 
RE ees 31,146 | 10,073 9, 956 
Region VI: 
, | Es See © 22, 367 5,002 | 7,428 
Tia. ..4202._..--1: 12,085 | 4,083 | 3,923 
Ween. 2 .0h...-..1 11,546 | 3,469) 4,859 
Region VII: 
Alabama. .........-- --| 14,213 | 3,288 | 5,058 
\ i ey 10,822 | 3,766 4,378 
Georgia Se ee 5 10, 175 2, 761 3, 909 
Mississippi-----..-.----- 6, 1, 659 2, 605 
South Carolina. ----.--- 8,816 | 2,222 2, 898 
Temmessee.........-...- 12,192 | 3,318 4, 587 
Region VIII: 
Iowa. -- ----------} 8,236] 1,880 3, 863 
Minnesota..-.......----| 11,901 2, 841 4,401 
i; | RI Be 3, 562 797 1,420 
North Dakota-_-----.-- 1, 432 198 613 
South Dakota._......-.| 1,330 266 675 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 2, 267 2, 499 
Kansas. - 1, 386 2, 806 
Missouri - ---- 3, 243 4, 922 
Oklahoma 1,748 2, 980 
Region X: % 
Louisiana ---- --------| 4900] 1,2 2,030 
New Mexico 2, 750 427 1, 668 
,, ere 5 8,737 | 15, 599 
Region XI: 
Cemado..... 22... .-..,4 i 899 3,090 
[| OS Seen oe q 630 1, 762 
Weemteme. ............1.. 2,179 302 1,086 
Saar Tee 3, 855 1,171 1, 463 
Weweming...ccs-5..... 1, 236 183 595 
Region XII: 
Arizona 3, 866 1, 174 
California-. 12, 857 19, 154 
Nevada 2, ; 706 738 
Ca ee es 1,720 3, 962 
Washington __........-- 11, 121 2, 625 4, 354 











1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, U. S. Employment 
Service. 
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New York was second, and Illinois, 
third. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 


Initial claims for veterans’ read- 
justment allowances decreased from 
602,000 in August to 447,000 in Sep- 
tember. Only Alaska reported an 
increase, from 36 to 77. Continued 
claims of 6.1 million declined 14 per- 


cent in September, as compared with 
a 9 percent decrease in August. 
Alaska and Hawaii, with increases of 
15 and 22 percent, respectively, were 
the only States to deviate from the 
national trend. 

Slightly more than $124 million was 
paid for 6.2 million weeks of unem- 
ployment, as compared with $145 mil- 
lion for 7.3 million weeks of unem- 


ployment in August. In Hawaii, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio, both benefits and 
weeks compensated exceeded the Au- 
gust figures. 





Nonfarm Placements 


September placements of almost 
532,000 were 2 percent more than in 


Table 10.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment 
allowances, September 19461 

































































Continued claims 
. Weeks - 
ecause | compen- | Payments 
Total ps perann of — sated 
or dis- 
ployment ability 
6,127, 774 |6,065, 179 62, 595 |6,215, 618 |$124, 081, 708 
132,622 | 131, 550 1,072 135, 630 2, 707, 865 
166 166 0 158 3, 146 
17, 926 17, 254 672 18, 654 371, 398 
86, 159 84, 917 1, 242 96, 522 , 927, 839 
297,464 | 291,122 6,342 | 285, 548 5, 691,014 
23, 052 22, 494 558 23, 541 68, 285 
77, 000 75, 797 1, 203 72, 781 1, 451, 938 
9, 455 9, 358 97 9, 778 194, 215 
34, 485 34, 061 424 30, 044 599, 261 
100, 510 96, 641 3,869 | 104,278 2, 083, 104 
138, 727 137, 611 1,116 | 136,814 2, 730, 967 
820 805 15 704 14,020 
1, 736 1, 667 69 1, 759 34, 931 
291, 948 290, 799 1,149 | 287, 537 5, 713, 043 
105, 578 104, 912 666 82, 488 1, 643, 984 
46, 273 46, 230 43 52, 357 1,041, 104 
48, 291 47,219 1,072 48, 387 962, 562 
212,763 | 211,984 779 | 212,663 4, 245, 813 
130, 171 129, 638 533 125, 585 2, 600, 851 
36, 825 36, 256 569 35, 556 707, 849 
77, 852 77, 582 270 77, 726 1, 551, 052 
311, 218 308, 109 3,109 300, 315 5, 990, 633 
209,867 | 205, 274 4,593 | 221,315 | 4,399, 309 
52, 517 51, 778 739 101, 317 2, 035, 467 
51,099 50, 224 875 40, 486 5 
208, 486 206, 873 1,613 204, 385 4, 069, 427 
, 648 9, 497 151 9, 411 187, 707 
15, 702 15, 551 151 16, 981 337,045 
2,112 2, 068 44 2, 240 44, 558 
11, 654 11, 480 174 11, 679 232, 373 
319, 421 317,018 2, 403 311, 239 6, 217, 765 
14, 157 13, 830 327 11,712 233, 583 
812,689 | 803, 783 8,906 | 816, 221 16, 281, 028 
90, 257 88, 056 2, 201 89, 468 1, 786, 014 
2,751 2, 676 75 2, 304 45, 613 
232,829 | 230,465 2,364 | 287,127 5, 720, 933 
108, 767 107,819 948 106, 839 2, 132, 012 
23, 547 23, 199 348 22, 377 445, 484 
707,853 | 704,716 3,137 | 730,103 | 14, 587,826 
89, 426 87, 645 1, 781 89, 333 1, 785, 581 
50, 977 313 52, 267 1, 042, 556 
46, 055 45, 192 863 82, 750 1, 651, 446 
7, 759 7, 731 7, 329 145, 774 
195, 579 | 194,679 900 | 197,073 3, 936, 237 
301, 721 300, 914 807 280, 511 5, 610, 670 
15, 946 15, 606 340 16, 423 325, 661 
4, 862 4, 803 59 4, 784 94,7 
85, 412 , 638 774 88, 817 1, 768, 538 
39, 526 39, 134 392 39, 059 774, 342 
160, 9 159, 815 1,135 163, 332 3, 261, 255 
74, 241 73, 047 , 194 69, 10: 1, 369, 521 
91 810 16, 074 


























Table 9.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by 
interstate payments, and amount of interstate benefit payments, 
by liable State, August 1946 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 4, 1946] 
Initial _— Weeks State 2 Initial 
Region and mpen- |_ Benefit claims 
liable State l l — oa payments 
Total | Women | Total | Women | ‘8 
47, 254 22,517 | 444,743 | 214,986 | 350,917 |$6, 370, 952 Total__._. 446, 861 
5, 508 
1,048 503 | 11,828 5, 580 9, 345 196, 915 
114 74 969 567 793 11, 409 2, 507 
754 434 5, 084 2, 455 4, 219 93, 027 3, 775 
104 59 642 25 516 7, 120 35, 296 
300 157 3, 650 1,710 3, 340 56, 818 , 786 
34 398 216 326 5, 902 5, 560 
997 
144 59 991 367 923 15, 475 DO. lke 1, 932 
1, 504 764 | 18,950 7,185 | 12,358 : Weal 535.8 8, 222 
2, 459 1,395 | 30,888 19, 050 34, 392 668, 635 
1, 840 712 12, 910 5, 618 9, 642 175, 914 re 9, 678 
Hawaii-_--_._- 246 
412 244 3, 181 1, 881 2, 166 37, 552 }; ee 340 
862 411 25, 350 11, 429 22, 004 426, 365 i wsicidtindacil 20, 802 
657 433 3, 385 2, 105 2, 149 26, 218 | 11,008 
461 233 6, 651 464 , 546 76,876 | Towa_.---.._- 6, 502 
427 114 3, 520 1, 242 2, 445 37, 761 , ee 5, 299 
BG abbiccaden 3,442 
282 130 4, 126 1, 766 2,777 33, 511 7,199 
2, 098 933 22, 754 11, 194 17, 926 348, 235 2, 590 
1,785 774 21, 910 9, 426 14, 501 77, 803 
| 2, 321 
2, 822 1,372 | 34,109 18, 181 24, 337 454, 700 18, 665 
1, 563 579 11, 343 3, 414 10, 935 204, 388 27,007 
236 100 1, 967 891 1, 322 24, 143 7, 950 
3, 552 
649 228 5, 142 1, 663 3, 563 63, 949 14, 616 
953 484 7, 027 3, 827 4, 723 65, 964 1,728 
542 259 3, 897 2, 286 2, 390 36, 001 2,773 
246 103 1, 728 893 1, 396 18, 090 444 
190 87 1, 218 707 655 9, 1,951 
1, 280 488 13, 396 5, 260 9, 358 130, 366 
18, 284 
235 134 971 367 720 10, 955 1,640 
272 150 2, 351 1,313 1, 657 27, 613 94,016 
168 101 1, 731 1, 163 1,327 , 387 8, 248 
21 11 203 130 139 2, 241 448 
16 ll 112 85 39 449 9, 133 
5, 890 
633 209 5, 454 1, 868 4,000 53, 827 3, 786 
1, 233 496 8, 879 3, 559 7, 973 120, 557 30, 191 
1, 446 811 | 12, 132 7,479 | 8,049] 132,092 1, 603 
757 420 " 3, 407 5, 393 89, 352 
3 2,447 
517 207 4, 089 1, 768 2, 826 44,898 es... ...22) 4, 678 
121 50 745 283 469 6, 220 ee 1,134 
1, 431 563 10, 093 3, 444 7, 338 117, 385 Tin 7,124 
, ee 13, 947 
304 183 2,317 1, 520 1, 732 23,806 | Utah.___.__.. 2, 033 
74 40 405 262 191 2, 870 oa 619 
58 34 433 215 337 4, 518 , aera 5, 028 
201 79 1,342 662 612 14, 268 , aa 5,791 
Se 98 22 716 257 468 8, 816 —:vs........ 7,622 
Region XII: . awe 8, 186 
“es Fee 367 173 1, 997 933 1, 543 21, 740 WO se ccs 240 
" see 7,971 3, 973 92, 582 42, 142 73,163 | 1,397,903 
= eee 1 66 , 127 604 15, 906 
, ee 443 229 11, 179 5, 761 9, 516 157, 810 
Wash... .... 6, 847 3, 378 , 096 14, 803 17,310 326, 874 
Regions XIII 2 Includes Puerto Rico. 
and XIV: 
Alaska.......- 101 14 1,013 166 787 12, 376 
Hawaii__._.__ 52 14 497 93 388 8, 862 
Rico. 





1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans. 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, by unemployment compensation — in 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 


eterans Administration for Puerto 
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August and the largest number since 
October 1945. The percentage in- 
creases varied widely among the 
States—from as little as one-tenth of 
1 percent in Connecticut to 53 per- 
cent in New Hampshire. Declines 
ranged from 0.4 percent in California 
to 26 percent in Virginia. 

Fewer placements of women were 
made than in August but more than 
in any other month of 1946. In 13 


of the 18 States in which increases oc- 
curred in both total placements and 
placements of women, the percent- 
age increases in women’s placements 
were much larger—as much as 35 per- 
centage points more in West Virginia 
and Utah, for example. The relative 
declines in the placements of women 
varied more widely than did those in 
total placements, ranging from less 
than 2 percent in Kansas and Ne- 


braska to 39 percent in Minnesota. 

Although placements of all veterans 
rose from 191,000 in August to 192,000 
in September, those of World War II 
veterans declined from 184,400 to 184,- 
100. Despite this country-wide de- 
cline, however, 24 States reported in- 
creases; in 6 States, the increases 
were 10 percent or more and were 
as much as 21 percent in Tennessee 
and 16 percent in Mississippi. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
April-June 1946 

The number and characteristics of 
persons for whom social security ac- 
counts were established in the second 
quarter of 1946 continue to reflect the 
return of servicemen to the civilian 
labor force. Applicants in April- 
June totaled 770,000, a decline of 21 
percent from the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year. Because of applica- 
tions from veterans, however, the 
number of male applicants declined 
by only 14 peroent, while women 
registered a drop of 26 percent. Con- 
sequently, men and boys accounted 
for 46 percent of the total, as against 
42 percent in April—June 1945. 

Another effect of demobilization, 
and also of reduced draft calls, was 
the continued increase in the relative 
number of male applicants 20 years 
of age and older. This group ac- 
counted for 46 percent of all applica- 
tions from men and boys, as com- 
pared with 26 percent a year earlier. 
The age composition of women ap- 


stable, with 40 percent in the age 
group 20 and over this year and 41 
percent in 1945. 

Although more applications were 
received from women than from men, 
for the ages 15 and younger, boys out- 
numbered girls; more men applied at 
each age from 21 to 28, presumably 
because of the large number of ap- 


plications from discharged service- 
men, and at each age 61 to 69 and in 
the group aged 70 and over, because 
of the small number of elderly women 
who seek employment. 

Applicants aged 60 and over were 
fewer in April—June than in any pre- 
vious quarter. The 21,900 accounts 
established for persons at these ages 
were less than 3 percent of the total, 
the smallest proportion since the third 
quarter of 1941. 


Table 2.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-45, and first and 
second quarters, 1946, and estimated number of living account-number holders at end 


























of each period 
Applicants for account Estimated number of living account-number 
| numbers holders 14 years and over as of end of period ! 
Period ’ , Percent of heeneeee popula- 
| : umulative tion 14 years and over 
ap M8 | total as of end Number 
F of period | | 
Total Male Female 
1940_-_- oe 5, 227, 084 54, 225, 212 49, 900, 000 48.7 | 66.6 | 30. 9 
1941__- Lanes ae 6, 677, 901 60, 903, 113 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 
1942__. sid is 7, 638, 175 68, 541, 288 63, 000, 000 60.2 | 77.4 43. 2 
, a f 7, 425, 670 75, 966, 958 | 69, 400, 000 65.7 80.7 50. 8 
1944__- S 4, 536, 948 80, 503, 906 | 72, 900, 000 68. 4 82.3 54.7 
| Re SR ae 3, 321, 384 83, 825, 290 75, 300, 000 70.0 | 83. 4 56.9 
January-March 1946_______-| 590, 651 84, 415, 941 75, 700, 000 70. 3 | 83. 6 57.2 
April-June 1946 770, 244 85, 186, 185 76, 300, 000 70. 6 | 83.8 57.6 








1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 


2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 




















A ; includes Alaska i Hawaii. Data subject Hawaii. 
plicants, however, remained fairly deaths; includes Alaska and Hawall. Data subjec 
Table 1.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age group, April-June 1946 
| 
Total Male | Female 
Age group 
Total White ! Negro | Total | White ! | Negro | Total White ! Negro 

«7 Sea eRe apivesbele 770, 244 677, 070 93, 174 | 353, 844 311, 972 | 41,872 | 416, 400 365, 098 51, 302 
Under. 14...:....- 57, 749 50, 235 7, 514 | 37, 829 32, 345 5, 484 | 19, 920 17,890 2, 030 
WAG ons. 28 Silas ges ts 383, 968 347, 677 36, 201 | 154, 123 137, 383 16, 740 | 229, 845 210, 294 19, 551 
eee pt eters 221, 390 182, 291 39, 099 | 117, 009 101, 115 15, 894 | 104, 381 81, 176 23, 205 
PE BL 85, 662 76, 881 8, 781 | 31, 758 ‘ , 770 | 53, 904 47, 893 6, O11 
eee eet He 10, 948 10, 238 710 | 5, 726 5, 309 417 | 5, 222 4, 929 203 
eee 5, 900 5, 465 435 | 3, 741 3, 450 291 2, 159 2,015 144 
| ene 4, 485 4, 169 316 | 3, 558 3, 296 262 927 873 54 
ee eee 142 114 | 28 100 86 14 | 42 | 28 14 




















1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Table 3.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 





age, April-June, 1946 and 1945 


































































































Total Male Female 
Age April-June ane April-June Pie April-June | Per- 
—— 1 entage centage centage 
1946 | 1945 |Change| i946 | 1945 |ChaMge| i945 | 1945 | Change 
Under 20, total...__..._.. 441,717 \637, 690 —30.7 |191, 952 |303,441 | —36.7 |249, 765 |334, 249 | —25.3 
Under 18, total.......__--- 358, 262 |539, 822 | —33.6 |166, 968 |278, 958 | —40.1 |191, 294 |260,864 | —26.7 
Mnder 14°44 eek -| 18, 210 | 38,062 | —52.2 | 14,097 | 30,483 | —53.8 | 4,113] 7,579] —45.7 
eS 39, 539 | 71,754 | —44.9 | 23,732 | 45,278 | —47.6 | 15,807 | 26,476 | —40.3 
Reece 74,600 127,878 | —41.7 | 38,176 | 71,024 | —46.2 | 36,424 | 56,854 | —35.9 
"i ers: 130, 338 |177, 107 | —26.4 | 54,979 | 82,160 | —33.1 | 75,359 | 94,947 | —20.6 
EO ree a 95, 575 |125,021 | —23.6 | 35,984 | 50,013 | —28.1 | 59,591 | 75,008 | —20.6 
"ee eee ide -| 56,039 | 67,133 | —16.5 | 17,357 | 18,536 | —6.4 | 38,682 | 48,597 | —20.4 
Wi Fe SS! 27,416 | 30,735 | —10.8 | 7,627] 5,947 | +28.2]| 19,789 | 24,788 | —20.2 
Table 4.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by type 
of benefit and by quarter, 1940-46 
{Corrected to Oct. 18, 1946] 
Monthly benefits | Lump- 
| sum 
Year and quarter : ——| death 
4] ea 1 pay- 
Total | Primary] Wife's | Child’s | Widow’s| Wid0W'S| parent's | ments! 
1940 
| 
40, 780 28, 211 4, 366 5,978 168 2, 057 0 | 7, 046 
67,824 | 33, 955 8,468 | 17,408 885 6, 885 223 19, 074 
76,113 | 38,245] 11,981 | 17,220 1, 560 6, 782 325 | 23, 793 
Oct.-Dec.......----.---| 70,267 | 31,924 9,740 | 18,776 1, 987 7, 536 304 25, 182 
1941 
Jan.-Mar...........---| 74,567] 32,802 9,901 | 20,597 2, 703 8, 227 337 30, 633 
Apt-Jons_.-...----_.- 66,074 | 28,879 8,962 | 18,021 2,617 7, 278 317 28, 210 
ie eee 65,593 | 27,238 8,898 | 18,745 2, 786 7, 632 294 29, 610 
Oct.-Dec.....---.-----| 63,052 | 25,741 8,452 | 18, 256 2,914 7, 365 324 28, 850 
1942 
Jan.-Mar...........---] 68,181 | 27,609 9,161 | 19,596 3, 505 8,027 283 33, 410 
Apr.-June.._.-.-_----- 67,679 | 26,878 8,649 | 19,991 3, 690 8, 134 337 35, 428 
July-Sept..........---| 62,161 | 23,826 8,013 | 18,894 3, 475 7, 624 329 32, 932 
Oct.-Dec.-.---.-.-----| 60,095 | 21,309 7,427 | 18; 903 4, 104 8, 035 317 33, 221 
1943 
Jori.-Moar..-..-.-....-2 67,750 | 23,754 8,112} 21,503 4,975 9, 078 328 40, 525 
Ash Jone.2._-.---21 2 69,757 | 23, 803 8,372 | 22,811 5,051 9, 387 333 43, 108 
July-Sept.....----.--- 63,501 | 21,378 7,896 | 20, 764 4, 695 8, 476 292 39, 485 
Meawe0....-- 5-5 61,857 | 20, 135 7,536 | 20, 541 4, 855 8, 479. 311 39, 893 
1944 
Jan;-Mer..........---- 75,807 | 25, 474 9,401 | 23,978 6,416 | 10, 225 313 47, 342 
Ape-June............- 79,003 | 27,907| 10,150] 24,442 6,086 | 10, 067 351 48, 97 
Sais Sept. .....-.--..- 78,976 | 27,607| 10,066} 24,589 5,804} 10, 559 351 52, 444 
Oe -Dee.-...--.-n.20 85,163 | 29,109| 10,732] 26,667 6,453 | 11,798 404 56, 415 
104,064 | 35,613} 12,587 | 33,025 7,730 | 14,689 420 65, 695 
117,857 | 41,116] 14,454] 37,208 954 | 16,614 511 69, 770 
106,782 | 44,493] 14,908] 28,058 6,821 | 12,096 406 54,7 
133,766 | 63,950 | 21,131] 29,218 7,887 Wid, Bi 419 56, 797 
Jan.-Mar...........-.-| | 147,236 | 72,384 | 23,554] 30,002 8,805 | 12,006 395 64, 182 
Apr.-June..- 155,036 | 75,641 | 25,222| 31,452] 10306] 11,966 449 67, 543 
July-Sept 2...-------_- 132,627 | 62,541 | 21,810 | 27,221) 10,020 | 10, 579 | 456 | 58, 382 

















1 Under 1939 amendments. F 
? September data, in accordance with 1946 amend- 
ments, include awards to survivors of veterans of 


World War II who have died within 3 years of 
discharge. 


Account numbers issued to Negroes 
fell below the 100,000 mark for the 
third successive quarter. The num- 
ber of Negro applicants made up 12 
percent of the total, as compared 
with 14 percent a year earlier. Negro 
women and girls were responsible for 
virtually all the decrease; they repre- 
sented 12 percent of all female ap- 
plicants, as compared with 16 percent 
in the corresponding quarter of 1945. 
The proportion of Negroes among 
male applicants, on the other hand, 
showed practically no change from 
a@ year ago. 

At the end of June the cumulative 
number of social security accounts es- 
tablished had reached 85.2 million. 
Account numbers held by individuals 
aged 14 and over totaled an estimated 
76.3 million, or nearly 71 percent of 
the estimated population in that age 
group. 


Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, Second Quarter, 1946 
The number of workers with tax- 
able wages in April-June of this year 
is estimated at 36.3 million, a 2.1- 
percent increase over the number in 
January-March. This rise reflects 
the resumption of operations in the 
construction, manufacturing, and 
mining industrics after the settlement 
of labor-management disputes. The 
increase of 1.2 percent over the num- 
ber in the second quarter of 1945 is 
the result of expansion of employ- 
ment in the construction, trade, and 
finance and service industries, which 
were hard-pressed for labor and civil- 
ian materials during the war. 

Total taxable wages in the second 
quarter of 1946 are estimated at $17.6 
billion, and average taxable wages, at 
$485. In comparison with the first 
quarter of 1946, these figures repre- 
sent increases of 5.3 and 3.2 percent, 
respectively. The gains reflect not 
only reemployment following the 
settlement of labor-management dis- 
putes but also increases in average 
hourly and weekly earnings. Total 


taxable wages were slightly higher 
than in April—June 1945, but average 
taxable wages were slightly lower. 
Almost 2.5 million employers re- 
ported taxable wages paid during the 
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quarter, 11 percent more than in the 
first quarter of 1946 and 16 percent 
more than a year earlier. It is the 
largest quarterly total on record. 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, September 1946, 
and Benefits Awarded, July- 
September 1946 


At the end of September, almost 
1.6 million monthly benefits were in 
current-payment status at a monthly 
rate of $29.8 million (table 6). Dur- 
ing the month the number of benefits 
in current-payment status rose by 
25,200, the smallest increase for any 
month since August 1945. The 39,700 
monthly benefit awards processed 
represented the lowest number for 
any month in 1946. 

The first monthly benefits and 
lump-sum death payments under the 
amended provisions of title II of the 
Social Security Act, guaranteeing 
protection to survivors of certain 
World War II veterans who die or 
have died within 3 years after their 
discharge, were awarded and certified 
during September. In this and sub- 
sequent issues, data on benefit opera- 
tions will include such benefits. Pay- 
ments of slightly more than $19,000 
were certified under the amendment 
during September, of which $3,500 
was for monthly benefits and $15,500 
for lump-sum payments. 

During the third quarter of 1946, 
more than 132,600 monthly benefits 


were awarded (table 4). For all types" 


of benefits except widow’s and par- 
ent’s, fewer benefits were awarded in 
this quarter than in either of the 2 
preceding quarters. 

Despite the third-quarter drop, 
however, awards for the first 9 
months of 1946 totaled 434,900, as 
compared with 328,700 during the cor- 
responding period in 1945 and 462,500 
during the entire year 1945. Awards 
of primary and wife’s benefits out- 
numbered corresponding awards for 
the entire year 1945 by 14 and 12 per- 
cent, respectively. Awards of child’s 


1For a brief summary of the provisions 
of this amendment and of its legislative 
history, see the Bulletin, August 1946, p. 5, 
and September 1946, pp. 4-5. 


and widow’s current benefits, on the 
other hand, were 10 and 20 percent 
fewer, respectively, than awards for 


these types during the first 9 months 
of 1945, when war deaths brought 
about a large volume of claims. 


Table 5.—Estimated number of employers and workers and estimated amount of taxable 
wages included under the old-age and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 





























1937-46 
[Corrected to Nov. 1, 1946] 
Employers | Workers with Taxable wages * 
reporting | taxable wages 
Year and quarter taxable during 
wages ! (in | period? (in Total (in Average per 
thousands) thousands) millions) worker 
2,421 32, 904 $29, 615 $900 
2, 239 31, 822 26, 502 833 
2, 366 33, 751 29, 745 881 
500 35, 393 32, 974 932 
2, 646 40, 976 41, 848 1,021 
2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 
2, 394 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 
2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1, 392 
2, 614 46, 392 62, 945 1, 357 
Se St a 1, 880 25, 332 6, 580 260 
FO SEE aa ae 1, 933 25, 423 6, 578 259 
CS REE Ee FR 1, 960 26, 252 6, 547 249 
eee 1, 975 26, 759 6, 797 254 
1939 
i ge LE ey BELT eee nae eS La 1, 967 25, 856 7, 281 282 
/_ "aera RS 2, 034 27, 245 7,445 273 
een ite a aR ee nae 2, 065 28, 022 7, 445 266 
EEE ewe ae 2, 103 28, 851 7, 574 263 
1940 
Pg Ee ee aE 2, 069 27, 314 8, 060 295 
a Jin... picid abbiuiel ded EUNELE 2, 141 28, 345 8, 094 286 
pS RETR Fer ee 2, 167 29, 542 8, 222 278 
October-December....................-......... 2,177 30, 280 8, 598 284 
1941 
EE a ee ee ee 2, 188 30, 389 9, 587 315 
FO SEE eS Saar 2, 249 32, 634 10, 285 315 
P,P 2, 284 34, 522 10, 824 314 
Octeber-Dedember............dadod-sibe5-4 50-8... 2, 267 34, 051 11, 153 328 
1942 
Sec cco necscccnscantumenset ti: 2, 204 33, 771 12, 112 359 
FS NT Ree eens PP 2, 183 35, 509 14, 163 371 
Se iviiicicnncapanisicdiiats whticiaths aiicninaaiad 2,119 36, 977 13, 786 373 
SRA SS PA Cy ae 2, 038 36, 656 13, 878 379 
1943 
Tig tine wince hab der ecsknis~ sic 1, 971 36, 537 15, 462 423 
te el aE ee TRE th cate Se: 2, 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 
July-September. __. 1, 998 37, 682 15, 838 420 
OEE TE 2, 001 36, 016 14, 562 404 
1944 
IIE sc asics cohtaniicaedptecaieeademenda 2,010 36, 326 17, 362 478 
April-June___...... 2, 048 36, 893 17, 284 
July-September... __- 2, 038 37, 301 16, 243 435 
October-December 2, 039 35, 629 13, 537 
1945 
Demme eri 5s cl sachios estes 2, 076 35, 855 17, 874 499 
pf, eee 2, 123 35, 854 17, 541 489 
July-September 4. _ _- 2, 151 35, 684 14, 982 420 
October-December ‘ 2, 172 33, 598 12, 548 373 
1946 
pS RE SP Si PR Se 2, 234 35, 554 16, 717 470 
Pp RES EEE 535 teh BL AC 81 TEN PE 2, 470 36, 300 17, 600 485 














1 Number corresponds to number of employer 
returns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate estab- 
lishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes estimated duplication arising from re- 
cording of wages of some workers under more than 1 
account. Quarterly estimates exclude workers 
whose earnings in covered employment were not 
reported in the quarter because of the $3,000 limita- 
tion on taxable wages. 


3 Includes nontaxable wages erroneously reported 
and wages not counted in determining insurance 
benefits. Excludes all wages over $3,000 8 year paid 
to a worker by a single employer. os with 
1940 all wages in excess of $3,000 a year received by any 
1 worker are excluded in benefit computations. 

4 Preliminary. 
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Table 6.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, September 1945-September 


1946, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit. 


t, September 1946? 


(Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 18, 1946] 




































































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item E 4 ; 2 5 | 
|Number|Amount al Amount —_ Amount ‘eer | Amount — Amount Say Amount “oe j|Amount 
1 
| 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- j | 
ment status at end of month: | 
1945 
Getemiber — .. soul Lct ...-. a8 1, 180, 021/$21, 648.4) 464, 720/$11, 186. 7| 142, 736) $1, 823.3) 364,319) $4, 521.9) 87, 461) $1, 763.5) 114, 875 $2, 275.8} 5,910 $77. 2 
Se Se 218, 023) 22, 414. 2) 482,989) 11, 660.7) 148,378) 1,899.3) 374,145) 4,651.8 89, 473) 1,804.8] 117,029) 2,319.1 6, 009 78. 5 
fr ers eres Ir 255, 792| 23, 164. 5} 501,786) 12,131.6} 154,101) 1,974.1) 383,054| 4,767.9] 91,715} 1,851.0} 119,013) 2,359.9) 6,123 80.0 
SONIDO. «250 255... nnctencee | i, 288, 107) 23, 801.1) 518, 234) 12, 538.2) 159,168) 2,039.9) 390,134) 4,857.5) 93,781) 1,893.1) 120,581) 2,391.4) 6,209 81.1 
1946 | | 
Ls ee 8 Ee a 1, 324, 496) 24, 573.0) 588,006) 13, 057.9] 164,909) 2,119.4) 397,062} 4,948.3) 96,105) 1,941.0) 122,121) 2,424.3) 6,293 82.2 
MEENMIM 1.225312... acea use 1, 362, 473) 25, 374.3) 558, 757) 13, 599.7) 171,057) 2,203.7) 404,092) 5,040.5) 98,531) 1,989.9) 123,670) 2,457.3) 6,366 83. 2 
i ee SS eS ee ee ee 1, 403, 698} 26, 232.6) 581,084) 14,171.8) 177,795) 2,293.6) 411,429) 5,138.2) 101,409) 2,048.1) 125,515) 2,496.3 6, 466 84.5 
(RS es eee eo -i1, 4 074| 26, 976.7) 600,759) 14, 657.3) 183,570) 2,368.3) 419,153) 5,236.3) 104,035) 2,101.2) 126,989] 2, 527.9 » 568) 85.7 
ee > 1 | 27, 633.1] 617, 562) 15,076.0) 188,668] 2, 435.3) 426, 14 1| 5,324.1) 107,254) 2,166.2) 127,756) 2, 544.8 6, 634 86. 6 
June s 1 | 28, 210.8 632, 038) 15, 443.3] 193,241} 2,496.6) 431,202) 5,391.2) 110,168) 2,225.9) 128,688) 2, 565.8 6, 748 88.1 
ee 1 | 28, 771.9 646, 996) 15, 833.0) 197,947) 2, 560.1) 433,533) 5,420.1) 118,092) 2,284.5) 129,437) 2,584.2 6, 875 90. 0 
August Atmbteeicusncaedege 1, 553, | 29, 326.1] 661, 781! 16, 212. 6 202, 930} 2,627.8) 436, 144| 5, 450. 5} 116,213) 2, 347. 9} 129,882) 2,596.1) 6,964 91.1 
Septem ber-- 1579, 112} 29, 825. 5] 673, 438) 16, 509.0) 206,794) 2,679.7| 442,905) 5, 541.6) 118,839] 2,400.%| 130,070) 2,601.9 7, 066 92.6 
oa. benefit actions, Septem- | | | | | | | | 
er 1 | | | | 
In force 3 beginning of month_.. |1, 768, 672| 33, 702.9) 771,787) 18, 950.9] 229,649] 2,974.0) 471,582) 5,895.6| 118,239} 2,387.9] 170,355} 3,402.1) 7,060 92.4 
Benefits awarded in month. 39, 702 782.9] 18, 366) 458.1) 6, 439) 84.5) 8,489 110.7} 3, 031) 60.7) 3,241 67.1] 136) 1.9 
Entitlements terminated 4- - 11, 350 a 3, 485) 84.8] 1, 689] 21. 3, 344| 43.9 349} 6.8} 2, 449) 49. 4| 34! 4 
Net adjustments 5 ae — 134! 7.9 46) 7.5 23 1.1) —161| —.5 . 6 —.2| —34, () | —2| (8) 
In force end of month__---------- 1, 796, 890) 34, 286.9) 786, on 19, 331. 6) 234, 422) 3,038.1) 476, a 5, 962.0) 120, 915) 2, 441. 6} 3,419.8) 7,160 93.8 
| | 


171, a 
| 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

2 September data in this table, in accordance with 1946 amendments, include 
benefits to survivors of veterans of World War II who have died within 3 years 


of discharge. 


3 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, and 
conditional-payment status), after adjustment for subsequent changes in num- 


6 Less than $50. 


ber and amount of benefits (see footnote 5) and terminations 
cumulative from January 1940. 
4 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 
5 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 


(see footnote 4), 





Public Assistance 


Expenditures for Assistance, 
1945-46 


Because of the wide variation in 
the size of population among the 
States, valid interstate comparisons 
of the amounts expended for assist- 
ance can be made only when as- 
sistance expenditures are related to 
population. In 1945-46, for example, 
California expended almost $91 mil- 
lion for old-age assistance, whereas 
Washington spent considerably less 
than half that amount; yet the $20.83 
expended per inhabitant in Washing- 
ton was almost double the $11.19 spent 
in California. Similarly, the total 
amounts expended for old-age assist- 
ance in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were about the same, but the per in- 
habitant expenditure in Missouri was 
more than two and one-half times 
that in Pennsylvania. 

Data presented in table 1 show for 
each State the expenditures per in- 
habitant for all four public assistance 


programs and for each program for 
the calendar year 1940 and for the 
fiscal years 1944-45 and 1945-46. Ex- 
penditure data are related to the to- 
tal population as enumerated for 
1940, and to the civilian population 
for the other 2 years, as estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census. Use of esti- 
mates of total population which in- 
clude members of the armed forces in 
the States in which they were sta- 
tioned rather than in their States of 
residence would have distorted inter- 
state comparisons. Their exclusion 
from the population base, however, 
results in overstating somewhat the 
extent of increase in expenditures per 
inhabitant from 1940 and understates 
the extent of declines. For the few 
States in which the increases are rela- 
tively small, the direction of change 
shown by the data may not be valid. 

During 1945-46, the first postwar 
year, expenditures for ssistance 
were about 3 percent higher than in 
1940—$1,062 million compared with 
$1,034 million. Because of the de- 


crease in the population base, how- 
ever, expenditures per inhabitant in 
the postwar year were almost 6 per- 
cent above those for 1940. Underly- 
ing these relatively small changes in 
the data for all programs combined 
are important shifts in program em- 
phasis that occurred between the 2 
years. Expenditures per inhabitant 
for old-age assistance rose from $3.61 
to $5.97, about 65 percent. General 
assistance expenditures per inhabi- 
tant in 1945-46, on the other hand, 
were only a little more than a fourth 
as large as in 1940—79 cents as com- 
pared with $3.07. Expenditures per 
inhabitant for aid to dependent chil- 
dren rose about a third, from $1.01 
to $1.35; and those for aid to the 
blind, about one-fifth, from 18 to 22 
cents. 

The general upward shift in ex- 
penditures per inhabitant for all pro- 
grams combined and for old-age as- 
sistance, and the downward move- 
ment for general assistance are shown 
in table 2. In 1945-46, all States spent 
less than $3 per inhabitant for gen- 
eral assistance, though 12 States had 
spent more than this amount in 1940; 
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similarly in the postwar year, 37 
States spent less than $1 per inhabi- 
tant, compared with only 18 in 1940. 
By 1945-46, expenditures per inhabi- 
tant for old-age assistance were $5 
or more in 28 States, more than dou- 
ble the comparable number of States 
in 1940; likewise 25 States spent less 
than $3 per inhabitant for old-age 
assistance in 1940, compared with only 
12 in 1945-46. Though these shifts 
in the 2 programs tend to offset each 
other in the total amounts expended 
per inhabitant, the net effect is a 


slight upward shift in expenditures 
for all programs combined. Thus 10 
States in 1940, but only 4 in 1945-46, 
spent less than $3 per inhabitant for 
all programs combined; and 33 in 
1940, compared with 35 in 1945-46, 
spent $5 or more. 

Wide variations existed among the 
States in expenditures per inhabitant 
for public assistance in both 1940 and 
the first postwar year (table 3). Ex- 
cept for the general assistance pro- 
gram, the range in per inhabitant 
expenditures was greater in 1945-46. 


Table 2.—Distribution of States by ex- 
penditures per inhabitant, fiscal year 
1945-46 and calendar year 1940 




















Four 
public Old-age | General 
assistance| assistance| assistance 
Expenditures per | programs 
inhabitant of— 
1” |1940| 125 [1940] 19 1940 
ee ee 
I 0; 0 2) 6 37 18 
v7 1 7 3 8 ll 15 
2. 3 3 7} 11 1 4 
3. 7 5 5 3 0 5 
4: 3 1 4 9 0 3 
5.00-7.49_- = 6|13| 12] 10 0} 3 
1090... 7/11! 10/ 1) oO} 1 
10.00 or more. ___- 2{ ol 6/1 0 0 

















Table 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant for public assistance, by State and program, fiscal years 1945-46 and 1944-45 and 


[Based on population as of Apr. 1, 19-4( 


calendar year 1940 


), and estimates of civilian population as of July 1944 and July 1945] 






































Rank 

accord- 

ing to 

5S per 

State capita 
jincome, 

1943-45 
average 
United States average. ...................]------.. 

| ee eee See Sree ee oe 4 
ON EE eee Fen eae Fe ae 27 
Mi eg, ne Se Fe aaa a 38 
a eee er ee eer er ae are 25 
Massachusetts. WA ean? PS Bas 11 
Ceteriia. . i... 20%, - a 3 
Montana..-..-..- 18 
Missouri-- - - 29 
Oregon__..-.--- 10 
Minnesota__..--_- 30 
ee ne. aon EO OEE Be EE: 28 
} | ee 35 
peer 21 
Michigan__---..- 13 
NEE... caccaces 9 
a 24 
Nebraska.-..---.-_- 22 
South Dakota 31 
1 anh Ee 33 
North Dakota_-- 23 
SESE RD. Oem 34 
OC ee " 20 
Wee... s 26 
Tees CIN Soe ods gs 36 
. eet aes 12 
New Mexico. -- 41 
Wisconsin ---- 19 
Rhode Island_. 14 
New York.........- 1 
Pennsylvania_- 16 
eee Fae Se Seen 8 
Louisiana - - 40 
Vermont. -- 32 
ae 17 
Connecticut--__- a 2 
EE Se 42 
West Virginia ____- 39 
PRE Le eee es 48 
Maryland... 15 
Georgia 43 
Co elite Pitan Rl alee ER oe ME 2 46 
et COIS sss cS. RES 47 
pS I ER ge ee 44 
EA) eae ee 49 
Ear Peat 6 
North Carolina erates a ela ck meee ioe ales 45 
ck at Pepe rs eee 7 
ee a 5 
WR oc 05. see bok 5 37 


















































1 Program administered under State law without Federal participation. 
? Excludes program administered under State law without Federal participa- 


tion. 









































| . | | 
Total Old-age assistance | Aid — | Aid to the blind General assistance 
| | 
| | | | 
1945-46] 1944-45] 1940 1940 }1945-46] 1944-45} 1940 |1945-40| 1044-45) 1940 
| 
bemestetc psn 
ee rT sau | dn ania | 
$8.33 | $7.50 |$7.87 | $5.97 | $5. 9 |$1.01 | $0.22 | $0.20 |$0.18 | $0.79 | $0.67 | $3.07 
25.75 | 18.50 | 8.84 | 20.83 | 14.89 | 6.01] 2.52| 1.80]1.06| .22] .16] .22] 218] 1.65] 1.52 
22.58 | 22.20 |18.14 | 18.93 | 19.06 |14.13 | 2.27] 1.50] 1.89 19| .20] .19| 1.19] 1.44] 1.93 
22.32 | 16.82 | 8.50 | 17.92 | 13.29 6.62 | 3.67 | 2.93 | 1.35 - 43 3 -17 - 30 25 - 36 
14.40 | 13.95 |11.91 | 10.09} 9.95) 6.46] 299) 273) 271] .11 tT Vee 216 | £6 
13. 47 3.50 | 10.08 | 9.24] 6.78] 1.87] 1.631197] .14] .12] .08] 1.38] 1.21] 4.67 
13. 11.19 | 11.22] 9.41] .89] .76) 1.21] .46] .40] .60] .88] .62] 5.61 
11. 9.08| 8.51| 4.76] 1.81| 1.23]1.43| .31| [26] 109] :70| :73| 1.39 
11. 9.19] 8.00] 4.70| 1.55| 1.24] .87] 1.30] 1.26] .26] .64| .63] 1.04 
11. 7.92] 6.95|4.58| 1.07/ .94| :86| .18] :17| .12] 1.85| 1.39] 1.68 
10. 8.50| 7.88| 5.68) 1.19] .98/ 1.31] .18] ..16] .11 77 71| 371 
10. 8.14] 7.55) 4.49] 1.89] ia] 189] .18] .17] .14] .41] .42] .75 
10. 7.51] 7.63 | 5.41] 1.25] 1.14/ 1.95] .46| .40] .23] 1.16] 1.18] 1.16 
9. § 6.97} 6.56| 4.05] 1.56] 1.22] .83| .39] .38| .39] 1.05] .94| 3.34 
9.5 ’ 6.19] 5.63] 2.85] 2.13] 1.65] 1.68] .10] .09] .05 | 1.51] .71| 291 
9.87 | 9. 6.47 | 6.16 | 4.45) 1.99) 1.39) .25) .28| 27] .35| 1.13] 1.28] 5.76 
9.73 | 9. . 8.50} 8.07] 5.34) .55| .43| .29| .24] 22] .16| .44] .42) 230 
9. 8.38 | 7.19] 7.72| 6.99| 4.52] 1.40] .92/1.46] .14] .13] .12] .42] .34] 1.09 
9. 8.57 | 7.22| 7.62] 6.93] 5.32] 1.34] 1.12] .58| .12] .11] .08| .38| .41] 1.24 
9.28| 8.16|3.87| 7.42| 664| 274/21.23| 2.87] 155] 141] :40| 119] :22] .25] .39 
9.17 | 8.63 | 5.41) 6.81) 645/280) 1.89) 1.75) 1.38] .09| .08| .08) 38) .35} 1.15 
8.78 | 7.95 | 2.62] 805] 7.22] 2.43 | aet 2) Oe) 41 ee | .09} .09] .19 
8.49 | 7.77| 6.90 | 6.24) 5.82/ 3.50) 1.22] 104/124) 25) .24| .17| .78]  .67 1.99 
8.37| 7.06| 6.21} 666] 5.59/3.86] .90] .74/ 111] .24] .22| .20] .57] .51] 1.04 
8.06 | 7.34 | 7.88| 5.37] 505/298] 1.60] 1.16 | -70] .23] .21| .18| .86| .92| 4.02 
7.97] 7.61| 861] 6.29] 6.21) 5.03] .77| .71| .70| .15| .14] .13| .76] .55] 275 
7.87 | 7.34| 3.09] 4.73| 442/156] 242] 221/110] .17| .18| .09] .55| .53| .34 
7.77 | 7.25 |10.03| 5.59] 5.32] 4.38] 1.45] 1.27) 1.79] .17] .17] .18| .56] .49] 3.68 
7.58 | 6.59] 814] 4.41) 410/225) 1.77] 1.34] .94| .06| .05| .02) 1.34] 1.10] 4.93 
7.51 | 6.66 |1212| 3.76 | 3.53) 260) 191] 1.34] 1.47| 112] .11| .06) 1.72 1.68 | 7.99 
7.28 | 6.02 |10.99 | 3.39 | 3.20] 258) 230) 1.66 | 1.69| 166) 50] .47) .93| .66 | 6. 25 
vA 4 7.30 | 7.86 | ‘is | 6.68 | 6.61} 1.16) 1.17) .28| 411] 410] .05| .43] .35] .92 
6.94| 6.96] 4.53| 4.24| 4.26] 204] 1.77] 1.90] 1.64] .18] .19] .08] .75] .61] .7 
6.45| 5.88] 5.14] 4.71] 424/290] .80] .73| .61] .20] .17]| .11] .74] .74] 1.52 
6.42) 6.34| 7.89] 5.02] 5.06) 4.15] .81] .83| 1.70] .20] .23] .18| .39] .22] 1.86 
5.7 | 5.00 | 6.99 | 3.73] 3.40] 3.27] 1.382] .99] .46| .04] .04] .04] .69] .57] 3.22 
4.22] 4.29) 291) 259) 2.68) 1.67] 1.45| 1.44) 1.07} .13} .13| .07| .05| .04) «10 
4.19] 4.59|3.53| 212] 234] 1.53] 1.55| 1.58] 1.12} 11] .13| .09 | .41] .54] .79 
4.16| 4.77] 1.41 | 3.03] 3.46] .89] .76 oa) 340 °.16 2174 ..08) .92] See 14 
3.91 | 3.53 | 5.02} 1,93] 1.92] 2.13 .74 62) 1.51] .08 -08 | .09| 1.16 -91 | 1.29 
3.89} 3.70] 1.49] 3.21] 3.05] .96] .43} .40| .32] .12| .12] .05|, .13] 13) 16 
3.42| 2.94] 1.24 | 2.16] .78| .68| .54] .34| .06| .05] .02) .23) .19] .10 
3.36 | 2.90 | 1.44 | 20) .06} .61| .57] 1 .14f 2.12] .06}..2 20} 12 
3.35 | 3.51 | 2.07 | 2.76} 1.82| .59 54] .05| .10| .10| (@) | .14] .1L] .20 
3.34] 3.14| 1.04 | | 250] :99| 49] .45] @ .2| .17| .03| .02]| .02) .02 
3.27 | 3.15 | 6.02 | 2.15} 1.84} .61] .55| .99| .05| .05] .05] .45) .40} 3.14 
2.48] 2.15 | 1.97 | 1.41/1.22| .60/ .51] .51] .18| .14|] .10| ».ID} *0OO} o.M 
2.37] 2.18 | 3.21 117/154] .66] .48] .63/ .11] «11 -10| .43] .42] .94 
2.28 | 2.02 | 3.36 | | SEL Lae) SL aE ep We ee 46| .36| 1.26 
1.77 | 1.59 | 1.43 | 199] .79| .51] .42| .28 os|  .07| .06| .23| .21] .30 





3 Less than $0.01. 


4 Information on status of program 





not available. 
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9.08 
8.50 
8.50 
8.14 
8.05 
7.92 
7.72 
7.62 
7.51 
7.42 
6.97 
6.81 
6.66 
6.55 
6.47 
6.29 


Chart 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant* for public assistance payments, by program, fiscal year 1945-46 
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*Based on civilian population as of July 1945, estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 
tProgram administered under State law without Federal participation. 
AExcludes program administered under State law without Federal participation. 


Table 3.—Expenditures per inhabitant, 
Jiscal year 1945-46 and calendar year 
































1940 
M — a 
within which 
Range half the 
Item States fall 
Lower | Upper} Lower| Upper 
limit | limit | limit | limit 
| 
Total: 
1945-46...........- $1.77 |$25.75 | $4.18 | $10.07 
Ee eee 1. 04 | 18.14 3. 32 8. 61 
Old-age assistance: } 
1945-46............- 94 | 20.83 2. 93 7.95 
ee = .78 | 14.13 1.78 4. 83 
Aid to dependent | } 
children: | | 
1945-46... | .16| 3.67} .73| 1.83 
SE eee (}) | 2.71; .80 } 1.46 
Aid to the blind: | | 
pS - 02 | 66) «11 | 23 
Ve SER . 02 | 60; .06 | 18 
General assistance: | | 
sg eee -02} 2.18) .36 . 96 
1940 .02] 7.99] .38 | 2.97 
' 





1 Less than 1 cent. 


Likewise, for old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children the middle 
range—within which half the States 
fall—was greater in 1945-46. In the 
special types of public assistance, the 
explanation for the wider total range 
lies in the fact that, though both ex- 
tremes, low and high, moved upward, 
the increase at the top of the range 
was far greater than at the bottom. 
In general assistance, on the other 
hand, the narrowing of the range 
occurred because the upper extreme 
dropped from almost $8.00 in 1940 to 
only $2.18 in 1945-46, while the lower 
extreme remained at 2 cents. 

The interstate variations in ex- 
penditures per inhabitant reflect dif- 
ferences in the proportion of the 
State population that receives aid and 
in the average monthly payment per 
recipient. Underlying these differ- 
ences in program operations are the 
wide variations among States in the 


























incidence of need and in their fiscal 
ability to meet that need. The rela- 
tionship between expenditures per 
inhabitant, average monthly pay- 
ments, and recipient rates for old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren is shown in table 4. 
Expenditures per inhabitant for 
old-age assistance in about half the 
States exceeded those for the country 
as a whole. In 13 of these States, 
both recipient rates and average 
monthly payments per recipient were 
above average. In 10 States, one fac- 
tor or the other—but not both—ac- 
counted for higher-than-average ex- 
penditures per inhabitant. Two 
States, Kansas and Maine, which 
made above-average expenditures, 
were, however, below average both in 
recipient rates and average payments 
per recipient. Among the 24 States 
spending less per inhabitant than the 
average for the country as a whole 
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were 11 of the 12 lowest-income States 
and 9 of the 18 States with above- 
average per capita income. Five of 
the 9 States made average payments 
above that for the country as a whole, 
though they were below average in 
recipient rates, probably because of 
the lower incidence of need. Of the 
11 lowest-income States with below- 
average expenditures per inhabitant, 
only New Mexico had a higher-than- 
average recipient rate and average 
payment. Seven of the others had 
higher-than-average recipient rates, 
but their average payments fell below 
the national average. In the remain- 
ing 3, the lower-than-average ex- 
penditures per inhabitant reflected 
both low recipient rates and low aver- 
age payments. 

In aid to dependent children the 
picture was similar to that for old-age 
assistance, though 5 of the 12 lowest- 
income States—in contrast to only 1 
for old-age assistance—made ex- 
penditures per inhabitant above the 
national average. Better-than-aver- 
age recipient rates in these 5 States 
accounted for the higher rate of ex- 
penditure, since their average pay- 
ments were below that for the country 
as a whole. In the other 7 lowest- 
income States the relatively small ex- 
penditures per inhabitant reflected 
both recipient rates and average pay- 
ments below the national average. 


Thirty-nine States expended more 
per inhabitant for old-age assistance 
in 1945-46 than in the preceding year, 
and 43 States expended more for aid 
to dependent children. Among the 13 
States in which the increase in expen- 
ditures per inhabitant for old-age 
assistance was relatively large—10 
percent or more—increases in average 
monthly payments contributed more 
to the rise in expenditure rate than 
did increases in the number of recip- 
ients (table 5). In 3 States the num- 
ber of recipients actually declined 
slightly. Only in Florida was the rise 
in number of recipients the major 
factor accounting for increased ex- 
penditures. In aid to dependent chil- 
dren, on the other hand, increases in 
the number of recipients were prima- 
rily responsible for the rise in expen- 
diture rates in 8 of the 13 States show- 
ing increases of 30 percent or more 
in per inhabitant expenditures. 





Program Operations 


Case loads for all four types of as- 
sistance rose in September, but the 
increases were not large. The num- 
ber of families and children receiving 
aid to dependent children rose 1.5 
percent; under the other types of 
assistance the increase was less than 1 
percent. 


Average payments continued to go 
up. The largest rise—$1.34 per family 


Table 5.—Percentage change in expendi- 
tures per inhabitant, number of recipi- 
ents, and average payments for old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children, 
seiected States, fiscal year 1945-46 from 
fiscal year 1944-45 

















Percentage change in— 

State 7 Average 
—— Average | monthly 

inhabi- | @outhly | number 

tant payment | of recip- 

ients 
Old-age assistance 

Washington--....-- +39.9 +30.7 +5.1 
Oklahoma._--...-.- +34. 8 +25. 3 +6. 6 
Wyoming. .-......- +19. 1 +15.4 +3.4 
South Carolina----- +15.4 +5.3 +3. 6 
i +149 +14.5 +.3 
ES +14.0 +11.2 +3.8 
Vi aie eee +13. 4 +1.3 +12.9 
North Carolina... +12.8 +13.6 —.5 
Phowiegsi.as-<ca-- +11.7 +5.3 +8. 3 
Texas. RA BO +11.5 +9.7 +3.1 
Vermont. .-......... +11.1 +10.3 +.6 
Nebraska... .---.. -- +10. 4 +12. 4 2.4 
South Dakota.--.-.-- +10.0 +9.9 —1.6 





Aid to dependent children 





eee en 


Z +56. 2 +55.5 —1.4 
Nebraska. .......<:- +52. 2 +74.4 —5.9 
Colorado. .........- +51.3 +49.8 +1.4 
Montana. .......... +47.2 +43.8 +.8 
} +43. 2 +38. 6 +3.2 
New York-..-.....-- +42.5 +8. 4 +31.5 
Pette—-—--<=-=-- +41.4 +2.9 +40.0 
Washington-.......- +40.0 +12.7 +27.7 
Pennsylvania..__... +38. 6 +13.2 +22. 2 
New Hampshire....| +37.9 +14.2 +20.0 
Dist. of Columbia_- +37.5 +15.3 +19.3 
Connecticut_......- +33.3 +12.8 +22.1 
Rhode Island------- +32. 1 +1.4 +31.1 

















Table 4.—States with specified expenditure per inhabitant classified by relation of recipient rate and average payment to United States 


average, fiscal year 1945-46 





























- ‘i P Above national average in average | Below national average in average : : 
Expenditure Above national average in average : oti agen vine a? ;- ~+ | Below national average in average 
per inhabitant payment and recipient rate payment and — in recipient payment and = in recipient payment and recipient rate 
Old-age assistance 
$15.00 or more-- ul 8 a a ee eee oS ee Sle ee ee eee eee eee ae A ee! a) oe oe 
10.00-14.99____.__- @alifornias Weel. oo c . 2. cs. 55 en NE Re Re he ae ee See ere a Ree BER) See 
7,50-0.90.......... Arizona, Idaho, Minnesota, Mon- | Iowa, Oregon........-.------.---- Se? Se Pere | katie rv 
tana, Nebraska. | 
6.00-7.49.. 2......- Michigan, Nevada, Wyoming...-- Illinois, North Dakota, Ohio------ Bo Ee Sees ee eee Indiana, Kansas, Maine, New 
| Hampshire, Wisconsin. 
2.50-4.99.......... Mot Mette. «2.068566 <2- 6th did Connecticut, New York, Rhode | Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, | Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ver: 
Island. Louisiana, Mississippi. mont. 
Ce! eae eee Ee eee ee eee ee ee ee o District of Columbia, New Jersey.| Alabama, South Carolina__.....-- Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 
| lina, Virginia, West Virginia. 
Aid to dependent children 
$2.50 or more..--- Ree ee ane ae ae ae ee ee ee eee ay ey a ree Be Ears tere) Saws wee er eee ee, cena 
2.00-2.40.......... Coloradé,: Biiohigam,:  PORRGHE 1 ..nnc bcd ddencscccccstéibnandnddakns SR ae at Re Eh Ee ee 
vania. 
1.50-1.99.......... Idaho, Illinois, New York, North | Maine, Massachusetts, New | Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, |_..........-...-..--.-..-..-------. 
Dakota, Rhode Island. Hampshire. West Virginia. 
oO Tee Oe tt er eer Teer Connecticut, Kansas, Minnesota, | Arizona, Florida, South Dakota, |.......-.-..--.---.--.--..------_ ee 
Nebraska, Oregon, Wisconsin. Tennessee. 
ee Le ee ee ee nee ae Tee eyes ot: Caliipemas, Detaware; Omri 68 fan co cso ic once ccectiedcacccnddnds Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, 
Columbia, New Jersey, Ohio, | Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Wyoming. | Carolina, South Carolina, Ver- 
| mont, Virginia. 
CG iis oath sasecdundiisasnecansasctiiassen peddenbndnen ennai admins wins ebsites telecast Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, 
| Texas, 
| adel “2 
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34 Social Security 
Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1945-September 1946 } 
| Aid 4 sorentens Aid nd Repeodonn 
: Old-age eS ioe Aid to the | General Old-age Sry Aid to_| General 
Year and month Total | assistance blind | assistance | T°t@l assistance =| the blind assistance 
| Families | Children , Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 4 
1945 
September. -.........--- 2, 034, 541 258, 589 657, 861 70, 654 +0.1 +1.4 +1.6 —0.3 +1.3 
(SS Neate 2, 039, 661 263, 003 669, 317 70, 699 +.3 +1.7 +1.7 +.1 +3. 2 
DIOTONRNGE..... .nnccancccce 2, 047, 405 268, 213 683, 899 70, 886 +.4 +2.0 +2.2 +.3 +1.3 ’ 
Deeither,............- 2, 055, 859 274, 301 701, 251 71, 454 +.4 +2.3 +2.5 +.8 +5.5 
1946 
Pl fee eee ee 2, 059, 344 279, 892 716, 700 71, 655 +.2 +2.0 +2.2 +.3 +7.6 
"saa 2, 062, 672 286, 245 733, 670 72, 041 +.2 +2.3 +2.4 +.5 +6.7 
aes Se 2, 071, 092 292, 741 751, 839 72, 352 +.4 +2.3 +2.5 +.5 +2.8 
, PSR 2, 088, 031 300, 938 772, 570 72, 739 +.8 +2.8 +2.8 +.5 —3.6 
OW 2205s Secen atnseed 2, 098, 977 307, 069 786, 712 73, 427 +.5 +2.0 +1.8 +.9 —3.2 
a a 2, 108, 216 311, 294 799, 414 73, 980 +.4 +1.4 +1.6 +.8 —1.6 
| Te en 2, 116, 505 314, 516 806, 558 74, 406 +.4 +1.0 +.9 +.6 +.3 
Beet og. bbicccccsd 2, 126, 635 318, 571 816, 886 74, 823 +.5 +1.3 +1.3 +.6 +.4 
September. 225c. 552 2, 134, 585 323, 360 829, 309 75, 274 +.4 +1.5 +1.5 +.6 +.7 
| 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1945 | 
September. -__..-......-- $83, 240, 209 |$61, 393, 799 $12, 654, 076 $2, 303, 334 | $6, 889, 000 +1.1 +0.7 +3. 2 +1.2 +0.7 
SEE 85, 193, 100 | 62, 137, 738 13, 171, 371 2,344,991 | 7,539,000 +2.3 +1.2 +4.1 +1.8 +9.4 
ee 86, 658, 834 | 62, 828, 837 13, 772, 103 2, 363, 894 7, 694, 000 +1.7 +1.1 +4.6 +.8 +2.1 
Deommber... .:.-- 2222 88, 557,991 | 63, 489, 317 14, 278, 439 2, 395, 235 | 8,395, 000 +2.2 +1.1 +3.7 +1.3 +9.1 
1946 | 
| SN ee. 90, 358, 194 | 63, 963, 660 14) 728, 554 2, 402,980 | 9, 263, 000 +2.0 +.7 +3. 2 +.3 +10.3 
Fowraary:........----_- | 92, 070, 887 | 64, 419, 356 15, 273, 581 2, 426,950 | 9,951,000 +1.9 +.7 +3.7 +1.0 +7.4 
0 RR 93, 616, 319 | 64,877, 555 15, 772, 377 2, 443, 387 | 10, 523, 000 +1.7 +.7 +3.3 +.7 +5.7 
REE te Ree. 93, 568, 365 | 65, 445, 101 16, 195, 125 2, 463,139 | 9, 465, 000 —-.1 +.9 +2.7 +.8 —10.1 
| ER Ae BAS R 94, 247,612 | 65,877, 228 16, 475, 590 2, 491, 794 9, 403, 000 +.7 +.7 +1.7 +1.2 —.7 
RR, See ee 94, 691, 786 | 66, 363, 812 16, 717, 447 2, 518, 527 9, 092, 000 +.5 +.7 +1.5 +1.1 —3.3 
| EE. Se. 95, 779, 264 | 66, 985, 744 16, 862, 803 2, 541, 717 9, 389, 000 +1.2 +.9 +.9 +.9 +3.3 
(SOE 6. wg 97, 110,506 | 67, 663, 188 17, 225, 179 2, 567,139 | 9, 655, 000 +1.4 +1.0 +2.1 +1.0 +2.8 
September. ........--..- 98, 954,079 | 68, 634, 794 17, 918, 209 2, 605,076 | 9,796, 000 +1.9 +1.4 +4.0 +1.5 +1.5 





1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently 
with programs under the Social Security Act. 


Table 7.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1946 } 
















































































Dp. a Po uy: 
E ~ nr Percentage change from— pic dg Percentage change from— 
Number | | hinthiitestnis oni Number 
State | of recip- | ren ti eptember 1 ta of recip- ‘ September 1945 
8 August 1946 in- ing aber. August 1946 in— a 
ients Total | Aver- oy tents Total Aver- = 
amount | age amount age 
Number} Amount} Number; Amount Number! Amount) Number! Amount 
Total.!2, 134, 585 |$68, 634, 794 | $32.15 +0. 4 +1.4 +4.9 +11.8 || Mo___.-. 106, 806 | $3, 150, 364 | $29. 50 +0. 4 +1.6 +6.7 +27. 4 
Mont-_.-- 10, 613 347, 631 32.76 —.1 +.1 —.6 +2.8 
CO = 39, 555 727, 581 18. 39 +.8 +1.5 +21.4 +42.9 |} Nebr_..-. 24, 515 834, 239 34. 03 +.5 +3.2 +2.6 +20. 6 
Alaska... 1, 375 56, 270 40. 92 —.1 —-1.5 +4.2 +14.8 || Nev-_..... 1, 943 75, 718 38. 97 +.1 +.3 +.5 +1.8 
ae 9, 847 382,010 | 38.79 +.4 +.4 +4.3 +4.8 || N. H_.... 6, 627 221,825 | 33.47 +.5 +2.4 +1.7 +13.4 
,’ 28, 932 499, 022 17. 25 +1.6 +2.1 +10.3 +15. 4 
Calif. .--- 163, 867 7, 820, 044 47.73 +.3 +.3 +3.6 +4.5 |} N.J_--.-- 22, 939 780,622 | 34.03 (3) +.6 —1.3 +4.4 
me... == 40, 567 1, 684, 380 41. 52 +.3 +.4 +1.1 +1.4 N. Mex... 7, 041 220, 007 31. 25 +1.4 +1.5 +18. 4 +19.3 
Conn.--_- 14, 687 625, 123 42. 56 —.5 +1.4 +4.9 PIS D FONG Oo -ncuy 104, 444 | 4,303, 461 41.20 +.1 +5.3 +1.4 +17.8 
_ eS 1, 193 23, 459 19. 66 —.3 +.7 —5.3 276:7 WN. 'O..:2. 33, 505 471, 608 14.08 +.6 +.9 +2.2 +11.1 
3 2, 246 86, 066 38. 32 —.3 +11.3 —5.6 —.7 || N. Dak ¥ 8, 776 315, 249 35. 92 +.6 +2.2 +1.3 +8.6 
| ER 47, 695 1, 481, 252 | 31.06 +1.1 +1.7 +147 +22.0 || Ohio. _--- 117,832 | 3,843,182 | 32.62 +.2 +1.0 +.8 +8.1 
Okla__--. 88,607 | 3,165,262 | 35.72 +.7 +1.0 +11.1 +13. 0 
70, 869 959, 661 13. 54 +.4 +1.7 +5.9 +23.0 |] Oreg...-- 21, 381 858,484 | 40.15 +.8 +1.3 +5.8 +12.5 
1, 518 39, 520 26. 03 +.4 +1.2 +6.0 Ete Einances 87, 687 2, 749, 028 31.35 +.4 +1.1 +6.0 +8. 6 
10, 113 386, 778 38. 25 +.9 +.9 +5.3 +25.3 |} R.I...... 7, 773 277, 431 35. 69 +1.4 +1.5 +6.9 +11.7 
124, 880 4, 481, 905 35. 89 +.2 +2.8 +3. 2 +14.1 
55, 309 1, 485, 330 26. 86 +.5 +.9 +1.8 oe Oh 24, 630 406, 884 16. 52 +1.6 +1.5 +14.1 +21.3 
48, 331 1, 674, 551 34. 65 +.1 +.8 —1.1 +6.6 || S. Dak... 12, 681 350, 895 27. 67 (3) +.6 +.3 +6.9 
30, 156 948, 827 31. 46 +1.0 +2.2 +7.5 +15.3 || Tenn_---. 38, 974 638, 788 16. 39 +.4 +.6 +3.1 +5.1 
43, 164 518, 955 12. 02 —1.6 —.7 —7.5 =O 7 Tf SOR. jccce 185, 209 4, 371, 178 23. 60 +.4 +1.2 +8.1 +6.3 
39, 076 900, 403 23. 04 +.9 +1.4 +9.0 +7.0 || Utah._..-. 12, 831 504, 9: 39. 35 (8) +.2 +.3 +1.6 
15, 061 469,098 | 31.15 +.3| 41.6] 41.7 +6.0 || Vt_.-...- 5, 254 128,873 | 24.53 —.3 @) +.9 +7.1 
\ eee 14, 834 235, 749 15. 89 +.9 +10.3 —.6 +9. 4 
11, 616 332, 748 28. 65 +.3 +.6 +1.1 +3.1 || Wash__ 65,730 | 3, 544, 891 53. 93 (3) +.3 +7.0 +15. 2 
81, 055 3, 846, 019 47.45 +.9 +.9 +8.6 +19.5 || W. Va__ 19, 319 323, 16. 73 +.6 +2.7 +5.0 +12.9 
90, 042 3, 083, 265 34. 24 +.1 +1.8 +6.3 +14.1 . ae 46, 461 1, 488, 247 32. 03 +.3 +1.6 +3.9 +12.7 
54, 134 1, 872, 990 34. 60 (2) +.6 —.4 +11.3 ||} Wyo-_-..-- 3, 560 148, 752 41.78 +.2 +.2 +5.0 +20. 
29, 325 492, 985 16. 81 +.3 +.7 +9.1 +16. 1 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data subject 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revision, 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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in aid to dependent children—was due 
chiefly to an increase of nearly $9 in 
New York. Averages in Delaware and 


than $6. 


Table 8.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, September 1946} 






































> 4 » 
Pay — to Percentage change from- 
Num- September 1945 
State ber of August 1946 in—| °©P aia 
— Total | Aver- 
amount | age ¥ " | 
1 Amount — | Amount 
| 

ree 282, 000/$9, 796, 000) $34.74) +0.7 +1. 5} +21.6 +42. 2 
4, 294 64,725) 15.07) +1.0 +. 6) +30.8 +37. 2 
147 4,221} 28.71) —23.4 —35.4| —5.8 —15.0 
2, 212 60, 559} 27.38) —3.2 —1. 6} +20. 2 +9.0 
2, 679 32, 225); 12.03 —.5 +.6| +3.3 +4.5 
17, 993 835,918) 46.46 —.2 +.9| +54.3 +81.8 
3, 624 123, 748| 34.15) +2.3 +4.1) +22.1 +34. 3 
2,789) 4103,047) 36.95 —.4 —1.5) +11.9 +25.9 
OM BR Eee See eee 
868 39, 320) 45.30) +1.6 +16. 4) +19.1 +30. 4 
i a Se SRR ae ingle 
2, 706 35, 706} 13.20) +3.4 +6.3) +3.8 +15.3 
7 040) 39.60) +2.6 +. 5) +39.4 +68. 9 
506 12,778} 25. 25 +.4 —.9| +2.6 +18. 4 
19, 882 788,454) 39.66) +1.2 +1.7| —11.6 +9.8 
9, 012 207,993) 23.08) -+6.4 7.9) +48.8 +59.3 
3,919 87,058) 22.21 +.5 +3.5) +6.4 +22. 4 
, 806 132,854; 34.91) +1.1 +4. 3) +20.1 +40. 1 
J me Ot ko SE ee A ie 
/ SE S..Let 7, 816 176,714) 22.61 +.6 +2.3) +9.3 +19.7 
| ae 1, 945 73,499] 37.79} +1.8 +7.7| +6.6 +30.7 
ee * 7,013 232,768) 33.19) +2.0 +. 4) +38.3 +38.7 
| eae, ¢ 456, 834) 35.01 —.8 —3.5) +5.8) +13.5 
| eee 17, 261 618,741; 35.85) (8) —7.0| +48.4 +62.8 
) 5, 227 178,014] 34.06 —.3 +4. 2) +15.0 +45. 4 
. SPR tee. 396 3, 583 9.05) +2.9 —4.9) +16.1 +2A.8 
| 4) a ewe 10,422) 327,117) 31.39) +5.9 +7.0) +31.5 +90. 7 
| Rh eas 1, 089 28,175) 25.87) +2.7 +3.8) +14.4 +19.9 
Se Ba 1, 795 43,413) 24.19) —2.9 —3.0) +15.6 +34.0 
3 a ee 231 3,868) 16.74) —2.5 —25.9| +11.6 —23.0 
je He 1,011 28,602} 28.29) —2.5 +12.2} —1 5) +3.5 
> ee gt 191, 536) 39.46 —-.1 +2. 2 +8.1] +30. 6 
) > —. 1, 449 25, 558) 17.64, +4.0 +8. 1) +35. 8} +52.2 
a) Sa 1039,708) 2,147,426) 54.09) +1.1 +8.7 17.5) +39.1 
4 SI A 2, 699 35, 06. 12.99} +1.1 +3.9} +13.0| +29.6 
> eee 652 17, 839} 27.36) —1.2 +2.7| +13.6) +21.6 
Nees Pee’ 15, 870 593,920) 37.42 +.7 +6. 3) +44.3) +89.8 
a ae ll 4,71 57,089} (1!) (#1) —6.7| (i) +46.8 
EE Peal 4, 439 232, 854) 52.46) —5.6 +3.0} +34.1 +61.3 
EE. 26, 935 791,700} 29.39) —1.2 —12 4| +36. 4 +52.5 
pg AROS Dod ve, 2, 085 81,337; 39.01) —5.1 —1.6) +43 + 26.0 
| A, Segoe d. 3, 909 45, 548) 11.65) +2.9 +2, 3} +3291 +16.1 
= aot. 695 15, 800) 22.73} —8.1 -7 q] +1.2 +11.0 
y SIR Gta ht MIR fa Se ES SY tt ’ a 
,, Seen S- 4). 2... = See eee Sit as Se 
I hoses cccnd ona 1, 597 69,400} 43.46) —2.4 —2. 3] +19.3 26.3 
, ; eae. / 716 18, 504) 25.84) —5.9 —5. 3} 713) +5.3 
p ) - R ee. 3, 106 52, 7. 16. 98 —.5 +5.6| +6.0 +9.7 
». Tae Be. 8, 135 423,071) 52.01 +.1 +3.3) +55. 6| +62.8 
tn ert 4, 489 58,329) 12.99 +.7 +1. 2) +17.9 +32.0 
, EA ee 4, 332 151, 586} 34.99 -—.9 +.2) —3.5 +39. 4 
3: ee Ee. 354 13, 522) 38.20) +.3 +2.6) +11.3 +30.9 























! For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 95 percent of cases and 
payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

T Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1 Excludes estimated duplication between programs: 3,814 cases were 
aided by county commissioners and 1,834 cases under _— administered 
by State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases not computed. 


the District of Columbia rose more 


Although States have generally 








been attempting to adjust payments 
to mounting living costs, the Septem- 
ber increases in a few States are be- 


Table 9.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State, September 1946} 
























































| 
ger oats: Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State = August 1946 | September 1945 
ients = m— 
Total |Aver-| 
amount | age 
— — — Amount 
eal | | 
Total_......_. 75, 274|$2, 605, 076 $34.61} | -+0.6 +1.5| +65} +13.1 
Total, 47 | 
States ?__._.} 58,665] 1,973, 599] 33.64) +.6] +1.6] +6.7| +15.4 
876| 16, 396| 18.72) +.3| +24] +4142] +4336 
562} 26, 594| 47.32] +1.6| +1.6| 423.5} +26.2 
1, 268] 24,379/ 19.23] 41.9) +21) +91) 413.6 
6,135} 355, 506] 57.95] +1.3} +1.21 415.0} +25.1 
447| 16, 445| 36.79] +1.4] +1.9| —1.3 pany 
138 5,714 41.41] —1.4 6.7; +7.8| +181 
68 1, 989] 29.25| (3) (3) () () 
199 8, 264) 41.53) —1.0/ +101) +26 +5.4 
2,467} ~ 79,673| 32.30] +.8| +1.2) 47.2] +148 
2,113} 34,309] 16.24 +.3| +1.3| 43.9] +17.3 
65 , 864) 28.68) (3) @) | (3) (3) 
197 8, 336| 42.31] 0 +.5} —3.91 +201 
4,951] 180, 583] 36.47) —.1] +1.5| -—3.0] +43.3 
1,935} 57,513] 29.72, +.3| +1.0} —11 aa,4 
1,231} 49,384] 40.12) +.7| +211 +.6| +413.7 
1,096] 38, 064| 34.73) +.9) +22] +52] +4163 
1,557} 20,773] 13.34 —.2 —.5| —1.0| +16 
1,402} 36,852] 26.20) +.5 +.0- +441 a4 
7 24, 363| 31.89] —.1 =.7|. <A Gee 
462| 14, 786| 32.00] +.9 +.7] +62) +81 
| 
1,109}  52,942| 47.74] +.9|  -+1.1| 413.9] -+-20.4 
1,340] 48,809] 36.42} —.3 +.6| +7.8) +11.8 
38,614] 41.34, —.2} +1.9] -1.9] +73 
1,731] 40, 250] 23.26] +29) +3. 2 +18.2} +226 
2 te, es ee date Sets 
366]  13,100| 35.79) +1.7} +22 4123) 415.2 
445] 15, 353| 34.50] +.7| +29) +.9] +17.6 
27 1, 166| (3) (*) @) | @) 
288 9,956| 34.57) —.7| +1.7| 44.7; +418.2 
565] 20, 599] 36.46] +1.6] +1.1) +7.6] +15.0 
252 8,624] 34.22, 0 | +201; 433] +21.7 
3,132| 144,276| 46.07) +.5| +5.4| 46.5] +23.4 
2,629 54, 575| 20.76} —.4 —.9| +10.0| +19.3 
121 4, 242| 35.06] —.8| —2.0| +9.0| +102 
3,085] 91,144) 29.54) +.1 +.9} +22) +10.0 
2,097] 77,142! 36.79] +1.5] +1.7| +124) +4140 
375 18, 225] 48.60} +22} +427) —.3| 42.7 
| 13,688] 648,311| $9.71) +.8| +1.0| +7.3| +7.6 
116 4, 266| 36.78} +1.8| +1.5| +126] +30.4 
1,072} 21,617| 20.17] +1.3} +1.3| +120) +10.4 
| 
213 5, 242| 24.61} —.5 +.1} —.9| +45 
1,605} 32,337] 20.15) +.2 +.44 +41] +5.9 
5,021} 136,518] 27.19} +.5| +1.0| +167) +312 
147 6, 343| 43.15] +14) 44.4] +148] +4236 
160 5, 114| 31.96] —1.2 —.7| —24| +16 
1,014] 20, 372| 20.09} —.5| +24] +60] +4147 
629} 38,326] 60.93} —.8 +.8} +7.9] +220 
854| 16, 262| 19.04 +.8] +2.8| +5.7| +11.0 
1,323] 42,854] 32.39] —.8 +.3 =84. +48 
109 4,701| 43.13} —1.8} —22) -6.8| +28 

















__! For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; pers 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Payments under approved plan first made in November 1945. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ments for other than a month, 
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lieved to have reSulted from the assur- tion beginning in October, when the ance titles of the Social Security Act 
ance of increased Federal participa- 1946 amendments to the public assist- became effective. 


Table 10.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1946 






















































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
ba ecagiotanamaas a amin lange aera i 
August 1946 in— September 1945 in— 
State oe , Total Average 
Families | Children per Number of— Number of— 
amount famil 
y Amount —| Amount r 
Families | Children Families | Children 

323, 360 829,309 | $17, 918, 209 $55. 41 +1.5 +1.5 +4.0 +25.0 +26. 1 +41. 6 
323, 312 829, 206 17, 916, 615 55. 42 +1.5 +1.5 +4.0 +25.1 +26.1 +41.6 
6, 921 19, 258 198, 781 28. 72 +.5 +.1 +2.4 +29. 6 +30. 2 +43. 2 

149 401 7, 184 48. 21 +1.4 +6.4 +7.0 (3) 3 (3) 
1, 845 5 73, 776 39. 99 0 —.5 +.2 +32. 4 +31.6 +33. 7 
4, 868 13, 126 139, 433 28. 64 +2.9 +3.0 +3.3 +19. 2 +21.2 +32.4 
8, 309 20, 765, 198 92. 09 +.6 —.3 (4) +30. 6 +29. 6 +43. 1 
3, 729 10, 194 236, 242 63. 35 +2.0 +2.1 +3.7 +19.3 +19. 1 +31.7 
2, 760 6, 881 259, 868 94. 16 +.6 +1.2 +1.5 +34. 4 +32.1 +58.3 
2E 74 22, 784 88. 31 —.8 —.5 +8.9 —5.1 —4.6 +115 
District of Columbia----.....------ 901 2, 847 65, 891 73. 13 +4.5 +4. 2 +15.5 +46. 3 +45. 9 +55. 3 
a Bde leccdblcicapunted acta 7, 108 17, 565 245, 043 34. 47 +6. 4 +7.2 +7.2 +20.9 +20. 2 +23.4 
SR eae Fe ee Fe 5, 062 12, 967 142, 010 28. 05 +1.9 +1.8 +2.7 +27. 2 +29.9 +41.3 
Hawaii - i 676 2, 137 &2, 92 78. 29 +3.7 +3.8 +2.4 +37.7 +40.6 +65. 3 
ek ESSE DREIRGE SOR iste: Scart a 1, 509 3, 996 112, 723 74. 70 +1.8 +1.9 +1.9 +27. 4 +26.8 +77. 2 
AE TE ee Ge 21, 576 53, 073 1, 622, 390 75. 19 +.7 +.9 +5.0 +9.5 +12.1 +63. 8 
EE See Se Te 4 16, 789 266, 349 38. 60 +1.3 +1.8 +2.0 +18.3 22.5 +24. 2 
ON. a ee es = 3, 668 9, 334 123, 614 33. 70 +.9 +.9 +1.1 +21.2 +22.8 +29.0 
_ "See = 3, 724 9, 560 222, 548 59. 76 +3.6 +3.8 +5.1 +32. 2 +33. 5 +54. 6 
, oS SS ee 2 5, 978 15, 614 175, 093 29. 29 +.2 (5) +.5 +23.0 +16.1 +66. 9 
Louisiana _ -- " 9, 786 25, 694 380, 71 38. 91 +1.3 +1.6 +1.9 +11.9 +13.4 +4-8.1 
SSS eee ae rr 1, 628 4, 660 121, 872 74. 86 +2.0 +2.1 +3.3 +21.5 +22.3 +37. 6 
Maryland_._- Z 4,005 11, 488 149, 998 37. 45 +2.8 +2.5 +2.2 +35. 5 +35.0 +35. 1 
Massachusett: 8, 315 20, 653 702, 819 84. 52 +.9 +.7 +1.6 +16.8 +17.2 +23.1 
Michigan _ - 17, 212 41, 312 1, 187, 098 68. 97 —.2 +.1 +.1 +33.3 +32. 2 +38. 9 
Minnesota........:....--- = 5, 234 13, 340 284, 084 54. 28 +1. 2 +1.3 +1.2 +15.5 +15.5 +26. 8 
SS EE: a ‘ 3, 672 9, 626 96, 292 26. 22 +1.5 | +1.4 +1.4 +24.9 +25. 8 +25. 4 
J SC LE ea ee a ee 15, 746 41, 440 458, 683 29. 13 +1.2 | +1.4 +1.6 +40. 3 +41.7 +17.0 
TE LS EE ES 1, 429 3, 815 78, 250 54. 71 +.1 +1.0 +1.6 +12.6 +17.6 +28. 4 
. _. | a ce.” 2, 710 6, 450 202, 241 74. 63 +3.0 +3. 4 +9.8 +31.6 +32.4 +95.0 

ON SE ae ed Cae 48 103 1, 594 (3) (3) (3) (8) (3) (3) (3) 
New Hampshire-........-.-...----- 944 2, 423 70, 474 74. 65 2.5 2.6 +4.7 +21.0 +24.3 +32.8 
Waw.Joresyi....22.1..----5.<.---=: 3, 642 9, 207 241, 726 66. 37 +.9 +1.1 +1.6 +16. 9 +17.5 +26. 8 
pepe meee... of .2.5-.---d,id.-oe 2, 939 7, 728 107, 617 36. 62 +.7 | +.7 +1.2 +13.8 +12.8 +11.0 
6 a IS ee ee 30, 207 72, 810 2, 766, 797 91. 59 2.5 +2.2 +13.5 +44. 7 +46. 6 +72.4 
Werth Osrolina...5 206. 2506.05 oh 6, 470 17, 930 181, 893 28. 11 +1.0 +3.0 +1.5 +7.4 +14.6 +18.0 
| ae ee 1, 488 4, 142 92, 888 62. 42 +.2 —.2 +.4 +7.1 7.6 +19. 2 
OSS a Ss a en See. 8, 359 23, 000 493, 853 59. 08 +1,2 +1.3 +1.8 +14.2 +14.6 +20.0 
IN Sk owen oni 21, 440 52, 377 751, 614 35. 06 +3.1 +3.1 +3. 1 +39.8 +41.3 +40.7 
EN a i eee ee 1, 496 3, 770 129, 169 86. 34 +2.6 +3.5 +3.6 +22. 6 +25. 5 +31.9 
Pennsylvania-.-- a 33, 200 85, 755 2, 206, 220 66. 45 +.9 +.5 +1.9 +44. 2 +40.8 +48. 2 
Rhode Island_--..._- es, 1, 839 4, 651 127, 755 69. 47 +2. 4 +1.9 +1.7 +39. 1 +37. 3 +44. 2 
Sowth Carolina..<.;.....-.<-.J.-.s- 4, 516 13, 166 98, 136 21.73 +1.1 +1.1 +1.0 +20. 8 +19.9 +15.0 
lg a ee ee 1, 757 4, 354 77, 301 44. 00 +1.1 +1.0 +9.4 +21. 5 +23.8 +42.1 
0. Ey ae 11, 956 31, 726 351, 630 29. 41 +.3 +.4 +.6 +8.8 +10. 2 +5.4 
- Re Fie ees ee 10, 323 25, 534 239, 004 23. 15 +3. 2 +3. 2 —2.7 —6.6 +65.2 +3.8 
Utah...... 2,140 5, 747 164, 406 76. 83 +1.2 +.7 +.6 +18.8 +18.3 +23.0 
Vermont... 20 1, 670 22, 565 36. 40 +.2 0 —.4 +8. 2 +12.8 +14. 2 
Virginia.___- 3, 732 10, 762 127, 048 34. 04 +1.3 +1.7 +6.7 +7.8 +9.8 +13.6 
OE NS ee 5, 585 13, 648 553, 693 99. 14 +2.8 +2.8 +3.3 +52. 6 +50. 3 +63. 4 
West Virginia 8, 256 22, 975 250, 113 30. 29 +.9 +1.1 +3. 2 +17.4 +16. 6 +27.0 
SS Se ae ae 6, 390 15, 825 444, 652 69. 59 +.7 +.3 +6.3 +18.9 +21.6 +42.3 
oS EY Se eae ees eee 335 943 24, 108 71. 96 +3. 7 +3.7 +2.8 +21.8 +23. 8 +50. 6 



































1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 3 Average payment not calculated on base of less tham 50 families; percentage 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- change, on less than 100 families. 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments in September— 
$13.8 billion—were 8 percent above 
the total a year earlier but fell 2 per- 
cent below the August amount, the 
first decline since February (table 1). 
The bulk of the decline—$318 mil- 
lion—occurred in entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; the 
rest was in compensation of em- 
ployees, social insurance and related 
payments, and military and sub- 
sistence allowances. Compared with 
levels a year earlier, all segments of 
income payments, except military and 
subsistence allowances, recorded in- 
creases. Gains ranged from nearly 4 
percent for compensation of em- 
ployees to 103 percent for social in- 
surance and related payments. Mili- 
tary and subsistence allowances de- 
clined 48 percent and accounted for 
1 percent of total income payments 
this September as.against 2 percent 
a year earlier. 

Terminal-leave payments for en- 
listed personnel of the armed forces, 
authorized under Public, No. 704 (79th 
Cong.), began in September. These 
payments, which are included in com- 
pensation of employees, amounted to 
$2 million. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Em- 
ployment, Second Quarter, 1946 


After successive declines in the 
three preceding quarters, wages and 
salaries turned upward in the second 
quarter of 1946. The total—$26.4 bil- 
lion—represented an increase of $1.3 
billion or 5 percent over the January-— 
March amount, but was $2.6 billion or 
9 percent below that a year earlier 
(table 2). Covered pay rolls moved 
upward continuously during the first 
half of 1946; the second-quarter total 
was 9 percent above that in the first 
quarter, and 1 percent above the 
amount a year earlier. Wages and 
salaries for some segments of the 
noncovered group were also above the 
levels a year earlier, but for the group 
as a whole payments declined 27 per- 
cent. The bulk of noncovered pay 
rolls consists of government Salaries, 


which in the second quarter were 
more than $3 billion below the April— 
June 1945 level. Government pay 
rolls reached a peak of $2.6 billion in 
June 1945 and then declined each 
month to less than $1.5 billion this 
June; the April-June total of $4.5 bil- 
lion was more than half a billion dol- 
lars below that for the first quarter 
of 1946. Wages in domestic service 
were also less than in April-June 1945, 
but railroad and agricultural wages 
were up more than 10 percent. 
Wages and salaries covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance increased 
more rapidly than did all wages and 
salaries. A 9-percent rise from the 
first-quarter figure brought these pay 
rolls to $18.9 billion for the second 
quarter, or 2 percent more than in the 
corresponding quarter last year. As 


a result, pay rolls covered by the pro- 
gram represented 72 percent of all 
wages and salaries in the second 
quarter as compared with 69 percent 
in the preceding 3 months and 64 per- 
cent a year earlier. 


Since pay rolls covered by State 
unemployment insurance laws are, 
for the most part, also covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance, the trend 
in the former closely follows that of 
the latter program. The primary dif- 
ference occurs when the trend in pay 
rolls of small firms covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance but not by 
State laws differs from that of larger 
firms. In relation to all wages and 
salaries, pay rolls covered by State 
laws formed a larger proportion of 
the total in the second quarter than 
in the first—63.6 percent as compared 
with 62.3 percent—while, for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945, less than 60 per- 
cent of all wages and salaries were 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-46 1 


{In millions; data corrected to Nov. 5, 1946] 





















































Entre- Public aid 
preneur- Social | Military 
pope ial Divi- insur- and 
- 2 | sation of | income, dends ance and | subsist- 
Year and month Total employ- net and War ee related eee 
ees 3 rents, | interest | rorieps | elif 5 pay- allow- 
and . . ments® | ances? 
royalties 
$40,027 | $13,003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 
44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 
40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1,008 
43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 
48, 218 14, 313 9, 175 1, 578 , 09 
60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 
79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 586 1, 061 
101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 57 940 
112, 043 28, 017 (i % | Seer 942 
111, 360 29, 894 eo aaa 990 
1945 
September__....-..-.-- 12,817 8, 797 2, 359 6 =e 83 261 259 
October ----.-- * 12, 952 8, 792 2, 428 EGP fecwewasabes 85 328 254 
November.-........-..- 13, 192 8, 895 2, 551 oe 87 355 232 
eee... ........20- 13, 102 8, 838 2, 537 pe ee 371 192 
1946 
Dn > ee ee 13, 069 8, 648 2, 626 1,079 | 90 458 165 
February --- 12, 969 8, 481 2, 690 1, 084 92 486 134 
; ame ie same 13, 141 8, 670 2, 631 1,091 94 540 113 
jo ee 13, 234 8, 739 2, 609 1, 098 93 565 130 
[Sa aa 13, 421 8, 747 2, 745 1, 107 94 575 152 
Rt 5 eee Ses 13, 486 8, 839 2, 717 1, 127 95 573 134 
CE Do 14, 029 9, 027 3, 069 1, 143 96 558 135 
NR So 14,111 9, 164 3, 004 eT | eee 97 553 139 
September........----- 13, 793 9, 124 2, 743 1, 161 | LaeeEA = 98 531 135 
| 
1Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial 6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 


income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; September payments 
were $900,000. é 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, mustering-out pay, 
and, beginning September 1946, terminal-leave pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, 


5’ Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments. 


railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment insurance, railroad unemployment insurance, 
veterans’ pensions and compensation, and readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed 
veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls) and sub- 
sistence allowances to veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 
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Social Security 





covered by State unemployment in- 
surance laws. 

An increase in railroad pay rolls 
over the level a year earlier, combined 
with a decrease in total wages and 
salaries, brought these payments to 
4.5 percent of the second-quarter to- 
tal, as compared with 3.9 percent in 
April—June 1945. Railroad wages in- 
creased from the first quarter at 
about the same rate as total wages 
and salaries and represented 4.5 per- 
cent of the total in both quarters. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments under selected social in- 
surance and related programs, de- 
clining for the second successive 
month, amounted to $424 million in 
September (table 3), 7 percent less 
than in August. Most of the decline 
occurred in unemployment insurance 
benefits, which dropped by $41 mil- 
lion. Payments under the selected 
programs accounted for 80 percent of 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by selected programs ' in relation 
to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 1937-46 


[Data corrected to Oct. 25, 1946] 











































Railroad 
All wages |Old-age and P State unem- " a 
Period and survivors |, ees 4] Ployment yrs go 
salaries 2 | insurance 3 insurance 5 surance ¢ 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: 
ROS een arrenye eee $45, 053 $32, 77 $2, 290 (8) $2, 290 
i sien ibe aed eso sarcggaraem io wiser 41, 247 29, 026 2, 028 $26, 200 2, 028 
RO oe re 2 ee tee 44, 313 32, 222 2, 161 29, 069 2, 161 
NN i iinthnvilnaiaeimnnmemente 48, 707 35, 668 2, 273 32, 450 2, 273 
 ivcicebiimerhatheinnnin caine Cie 60, 885 45, 417 2, 687 42, 146 2, 687 
aes a a ct a a tetas 80, 793 58, 147 3, 382 54, 796 3, 382 
| See eee winds 102, 932 69, 747 4, 085 66, 106 4, 085 
SE ee Set ane oy eee ae 113, 031 73, 310 4, 507 69, 121 4, 507 
Se EY ee eee 111, 444 71, 311 4, 514 65, 930 4, 514 
1945 
ee 28, 302 18, 214 1, 130 17, 170 1, 130 
SS ST eee = 28, 924 18, 511 1, 141 17, 210 1, 141 
ES PS A ae 27, 280 17, 054 1, 136 15, 800 1, 136 
ee eer 26, 938 17, 532 1, 107 15, 750 1, 107 
1946 
oR 7 a Sw Se ee a 25, 095 17, 307 71,125 15, 630 71,125 
ON Se eee eee eee 26, 363 18, 887 71,180 16, 780 71,180 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
100.0 72.7 5.1 (8) 5.1 
100.0 70.4 4.9 63.5 4.9 
100.0 72.7 4.9 65.6 4.9 
100.0 73.2 4.7 66.6 4.7 
100.0 74.6 4.4 69.2 4.4 
100. 0 72.0 4.2 67.8 4.2 
100.0 67.8 4.0 64. 2 4.0 
100.0 64.9 4.0 61.2 4.0 
100.0 64.0 4.1 59. 2 4.1 
1945 
eas anenreen soles 100.0 64.4 4.0 60.7 4.0 
OS Se ene 100.0 64.0 3.9 59.5 3.9 
SS See ee 100.0 62.5 4.2 57.9 4.2 
EE RSE ee Be 100.0 65. 1 4.1 58.5 4.1 
1946 
| ee ssa 100.0 69.0 74.5 62.3 74.5 
NB ete oe i 100.0 71.6 74.5 63. 6 74.5 
1 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll ference is so small that it does not invalidate relation- 


in these 2 Territories covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs has ranged from $18 million 
to $78 million per quarter. 

2 Data from the Department of Commerce, the 
Office of Business Economics. Quarterly data have 
been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus 
payments. Represents estimated wages and salaries 
paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, Army and Navy pay rolls in all 
other areas. Includes employee contributions to 
social insurance and retirement programs. Because 


estimates of all wages and salaries are built up by 
industry groups, amount in covered and noncovered 
employment cannot be determined precisely. While 
the estimated amount in covered employment in- 
cluded within this total differs from pay rolls in 
covered employment as given in this table, the dif- 


ship of covered pay rolls to total. Commerce esti- 
mates relate to calendar quarters; estimates for pay 
rolls covered by old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, and unemployment insurance 
relate to pay periods ended in calendar quarters. 

3 Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages 
in excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by 
program. 

4 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess 
of $300 per month. 

5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in 
employment covered by program; excludes earnings 
of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939. Data for 1945 and 1946 estimated. 

6 Not available. 

7 Preliminary. 


all social insurance and related pay- 
ments in September, as estimated by 
the Department of Commerce; a year 
earlier, these payments accounted for 
less than three-fourths of all such 
payments. 

Disbursements under both the State 
and veterans’ unemployment insur- 
ance programs fell off sharply in 
September, each declining by nearly 
one-fifth. Railroad unemployment 
insurance benefits, on the other hand, 
increased 7 percent, but the absolute 
gain was small. Insured unemploy- 
ment under all three programs 
dropped 12 percent—from 2.7 million 
persons a week in August to 2.4 mil- 
lion in September. In the last week 
of August, insured unemployment 
under the State programs fell below 1 
million for the first time since the cor- 
responding week in 1945, and re- 
mained below this mark throughout 
September. Declines have been al- 
most continuous since August 17 in 
unemployment insured under the vet- 
erans’ program; in September, about 
1.5 million veterans were in insured 
status, whereas the average for 
August was more than 1.6 million. 
Insured railroad unemployment in- 
creased almost continuously since the 
week ended August 24, to about 53,400 
for the last week in September, a gain 
of 13 percent during the 5-week 
period. 

Monthly retirement and survivor 
payments under the Social Security 
Act continued upward in September 
and were 47 and 23 percent, respec- 
tively, above the amounts a year ear- 
lier. Retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivor benefits paid under the railroad 
program fell off somewhat from Au- 
gust levels but were 9 percent more 
than in September 1945. Disability 
payments to veterans were nearly 
twice those a year earlier, while 
monthly benefits to survivors of vet- 
erans were up 39 percent. Benefits 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
to survivors of veterans, authorized in 
the 1946 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, became payable in Sep- 
tember and are included in the ben- 
efit data presented in the old-age and 
survivors insurance section and in 
table 3 in this section. 

During the first 9 months of 1946, 
benefit payments under some pro- 
grams exceeded disbursements for the 
entire year 1945. Among these were 
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Table 3.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 
[In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 26, 1946] 
: hee PO hay ie Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
Monthl tirement and di wy 
] ithly retiremen is- - just- 
ability benefits ! Survivor benefits pao 
Rail- | allow- 
Year and Total | | | Tsland a — Service-| road | ances 
month , Monthly Lump-sum 8 } sick- nn men’s | Unem- | to self- 
_ aa | ee 2, | Read- | ploy- | em- 
Social | Tad | Service| Veter- | | | com: | insur- | Just- | ment | ploy- 
Secu Retire- Com. | 2"s Ad- Social Rail- | Veter- Social Rail- Civil | Veter- | sata r prin ment | Insur- | ed vet- 
rity pe sah alae | minis- re v1, | road jans Ad- Secn- | road | Servicejans Ad- if ~ 1 : x Act! | ance |erans!3 
Act 2 ro nis- | tration 5| °€C4 | Retire-| minis- | °€% | Retire-}| Com- | minis- | 49." | ‘@WwS Act 22 
Act 3 sion 4 rity i Bare rity or ae eg 
Act 6 | ment tra- ‘Act men mis- | tra- | 
| Act3-| tion? et’ | sion‘ | tion ® | 
| | | | | 
Number of beneficiaries 
| | | | | | 
1945 | | | | | | | 
September. -.-|__.....--. 619.9} 169.5| 89.9] 1,309.3] 560.1) 44] 628] 121] 18| 14] 47] 50] 6121| 73.2 21] 123 
0 2 See 644. 2 170.5 | 90.9 | 1,389.8] 573.8 | 4.4 656. 1 | 17.1 | 1.5 | 1.7 | 5.0 | 4.9 |1, 271.7 122.9 5.8 12.6 
November. .---}_...7---.- 669. 1 171.8 91.7 | 1,464.8 | 586.7 | 4.4 680. 2 12.8 | 1.4 1.3 4.1 | 4.5 |1, 313.4 217.7 | 9.3 13.5 
December: .. .<t:uz..--<4< 690.9 | 172.9 92.5 | 1,533.6 | 597.3 4.4 | 697.5 13.2 1.3 | <@ | 3.8 | 4.4 |1,319.0 | 405.0) 12.7 21.1 
1946 | | | | | | | 
See eee 716.7 | 174.2| 93.7 | 1,620.7| 607.8| 4.4] 725.0] 17.8 } 128). 26 4.5] 4.4 11,6243] 695.5] 21.9] 440 
ee 743.9 175.7 94.5 | 1,714.5 618.6 | 4.5 736.9} 15.0} 1.5 | es a 4.0 | 4.5 |1,621.0 |1,071.1 | 40.3 63.2 
March... ___-- 773.3 | 177.4] 95.7] 1,866.5 | 630.4| 4.5] 751.0 | 169] 218] 4215] ° 53] 4.7 |1,591.8 [1,507.2] 51.0] 141.9 
April _- 799.1 | 178.6 96.8 | 1,984.7 | 641.9 | 4.5 | 766. 0 17.0 2.0 1.5 4.6 | 5.3 |1, 402.4 |1,626.1 | 51.7 233. 0 
May... 821.4 179.8 98.0 | 2,069.0 | 652.7 4.5 | 783.3 | 17.3 1.7 | 2.1 144.5 | 7.6 |1,314.9 |1, 742.7 | 66.7 79. 2 
June. 840.7 | 180.6 99.1 | 2,130.4 | 661.4 4.5 789.8 | 16.2 Re ae 4 4.5 | 7.4 (1,174.1 |1, 781.5 74.9 261.8 
SU canes + quews 860.5 | 181.6 | 100.5 | 2,179.7 | 667.4 | 4.5 | 790.0 15.1 1.7 | 2.6) 44.5} 6.6 |1, 068.7 |1, 724.3 42.6 | 326.8 
ee cacddccnaaacok 880.4 | 182.5 101.6 | 2,203.1 | 673.5 | 4.5 804.7; 15.6 1.7 2.2 44.5 5.8 | 975.4 |1, 669.2 49.1 332.5 
September._...}.........: 896.3 | 183.4] 102.7 | 2,237.2 | 682. 8 | 4.5 817.4 12.9 1.4 17) 44.5 | 4.8 | 839.0 |1,476.3 |} 51.8) 249.9 
| | | | | 
Amount of benefits 15 
| | | | | | 
$1, 188, 7021$21, 074 \gu14, 166|$62, 019 |$317, 851 | $7,784 | $1,448 | $105, 696/$11, 736 | $2,497 | $5,810 $3, 960 
, 085, 486) 55,141 | 119,912) 64,933 | 320, 561 " 1, 55! 111, 799} 13, 328 3, 421 6, 170 4, 35 
1, 130, 721) 80,305 | 122,806) 68,115 | 325,265 | 41,702 | 1,603 | 111,193] 15,038 | 4,114] 6,108 | 4,120 
921, 97, 257 | 125, 795) 72,961 | 331,350 | 57,763 | 1,704 | 116,133) 17,830 | 5,560 | 7,344| 4,350 
1, 119, 684/119, 009 | 129,707) 78,081 | 456,279 | 76,942 | 1,765 | 144,302) 22,146] 6,591 | 7,863 | 4,784 
2, 067, 434/157, 391 | 137, 140) 85, 742 | 697,830 |104,231 | 1,772 | 254,238) 26,135 | 8,138 | 10,244 | 5,049 
1945 
September... -- 190, 468} 13,154 | 11,559) 7,246 | 63,558 | 8,494 150 | 23,164| 1,697 736 672 453 367 | 50,439] 7,457 118 | 1,205 
October..._--- 263, 582} 13,709 | 11,630) 7,337 | 69,602 | 8,705 148 | 25,511] 2,432 658 835 532 355 | 106, 449) 14, 088 337 | 1,254 
November. - - -- 277, 992) 14, 260 11, 757| 7,377 71, 174 8, 905 147 24, 292) 1,809 588 700 437 329 | 108, 555) 25, 770 553 1, 338 
December. -- -- | 302, 050} 14,736 | 11,864) 7,440 | 76,722 | 9,065 149 | 26,845) 1,857 578 366 356 317 | 106, 624| 42, 244 777 | 2,111 
1946 
January....-..| 378,908} 15,339 | 11,997) 7,542 80,183 9,234 150 | 26,511) 2,539 812 | 1,396 477 325 | 133, 246) 83,322 | 1,351 | 4,484 
February - ----- 400, 771) 15, 969 12, 085| 7, 560 83, 229 9, 405 149 26, 246) 2, 154 751 908 416 303 | 120, 727|112, 195 2, 207 6, 467 
Ws ss te 463, 134] 16, 635 12, 238) 7,670 92, 277 9, 597 150 25, 924) 2, 263 883 883 465 343 | 127, 013/148, 956 3,210 | 14,627 
EE 475, 562) 17, 200 12, 332) 7, 861 96, 965 9,777 152 26,919) 2,442 883 942 14 470 385 | 110, 672/160, 071 3,175 | 25,315 
May...... 472,391) 17,690 12, 388} 7,970 99, 344 9, 943 149 27,025) 2,461 797 1, 250 14 460 551 | 103, 889)155, 175 4, 238 | 29, 060 
pe SEE 452, 803) 18,122 | 12,419) 7,987 | 98, 554 | 10,089 152 | 25,986) 2,335 792 | 1,473 | 4 460 533 | 92,982)148,841 | 4,414 | 27, 663 
aan 462, 850] 18,577 | 12,561) 8,020 |14103,000 | 10, 195 153 | 426,400} 2, 187 818 | 1,477| 1 460 477 | 88, 408|152,673 | 2,479 | 34,965 
August... ...<.- 454, 056} 19, 026 12,600} 8, 112 |14105,200 | 10,300 155 | 427,000) 2, 266 854 1, 213 14 460 417 78, 047/150, 946 3,179 | 34, 281 
September---- -| 423, ” 19, 379 12, 565) 8, 342 |!4120,265 | 10, 447 151 MG2,116) 1, 892 | 692 987 14 460 339 63, 215) 124, 082 3,409 | 25, 359 
| | | 


























1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 


the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of last day of month. Pay- 
ments represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
vivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24,1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include pay- 
ments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to employ- 
ees leaving the service are not included but are summarized twice a year in the 
Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 
September 1946 figures include first benefits to survivors of veterans of World 
War II who died within 3 years of discharge. 

7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans, 

8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 


amount of such payments. September 1946 figures include first payments to 
survivors of veterans under 1946 amendments to the Social Security Act. 

®° Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

10 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 
State unemployment insurance data for September 1946 partly estimated. 

11 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number before 
May 1946 represents average weekly number of veterans paid unemployment 
allowances during weeks ended in the month; number beginning May 1946 
rage se average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in 
the month. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

13 Number of veterans and amount paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

M4 Preliminary estimate by the Veterans Administration. 

15 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security Act; amounts certified under the Railroad 
Retirement Act (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under the Civil Service 
Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State 
agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness com- 
pensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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retirement payments under the Social 
Security, disability payments to vet- 
erans, and benefits under each un- 


Table 4.—Estimated employment covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance and 
by unemployment insurance, and employ- 
ment in selected industries, for the second 


half of 1945 and the first half of 1946 


{In millions] 

















| — Janu- 
= 4 Jecem-| ary- 
Type of employment her Jone 
1945 1946 
1. Employment in an average 
week: 

Civilian labor force.....-.--- 53.7 56.3 
Unemployed. --.--.-------- 1.4 2.5 
Employed, total 52.3 53.8 

Covered by old-age and | 
survivors insurance_...| 29.0 30.8 
Covered by unemploy- | 
ment insurance.-_----- | 26.4 27.4 
Not covered by old-age | 
and survivors insur- | 
| Se ees | 23.4 23.0 
NS Se ae ee } 7 1.6 
Government.-_-.._..---- | 5.3 5.5 
ae | 2.5 2.3 
State and local. | 2.8 32 
Agriculture __.-_- -| 86 8.0 
Nonagricultural “self- | 
employed -.---.----- 4.9 5.2 
Domestic service, non- | 
DIONE, QUO ~.-5 onct-<- 2.9 2.7 
2. Employment in average pay | 
period: | 

Covered by unemployment | 
_ dapepepenemepyneneneatice | 27.4 28.0 

OT” Sa ee a 1.6 

Federal Government_-.- ---- oh 2.4 

State and local government_- 3.1 3.1 

3. Employment during a quarter | 

(average for 2 quarters) cov- | 

ered by old-age and survivors | 

ES 35.9 


34.6 | 
| 





Source: Data on employment in average week: 
civilian labor force, unemployed and total employed, 
from Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of 
the Census; break-down of employment, covered and 
not covered by old-age and survivors insurance, 


estimated by Analysis Division, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance; employment covered by 
unemployment insurance, estimated by the Bureau 
of Employment Security. Data on employment in 
average pay period: covered by unemployment 
insurance, from the Bureau of E mploy ment Security; 
for railroads, from the Railroad Retirement Board; 


for Federal, State, and local governments, from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment during a 
quarter covered by old-age and survivors insurance, 
from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


employment insurance program. Un- 
employment allowances to _ veter- 
ans passed the $1 billion mark 
for 1946 in August, and the total for 
the first 9 months exceeded $1.2 bil- 
lion. State unemployment insurance 
payments, though currently declining, 
exceeded $900 million for the Janu- 
ary—September period, and the total 
for 1946 will be about twice that in 
1940, the year of highest annual pay- 
ments to date. 





Employment Covered by 
Social Insurance 


Estimates of total employment, em- 
ployment covered under social insur- 
ance programs, and noncovered em- 
ployment were carried in the April 
1945 BuLLeTIN (pp. 37-38), together 
with a discussion of the basis for the 
estimates and the qualifications to be 
used in interpreting the data. 

In preparing the estimates, exten- 
sive use was made of data from the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force of 
the Bureau of the Census. An im- 
provement in the interviewing pro- 
cedures used for the Monthly Report 
resulted in figures for July 1945 and 
subsequent months which are not 
comparable with those for earlier 
months. For July 1945, data are 
available on both the new and the old 
schedule basis. 

The major effect of the change in 
procedures was to raise the civilian 
employment estimate for July 1945 by 
about 900,000 in nonagricultural and 
700,000 in agricultural employment. 
The estimate of workers covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance was 
increased by about 500,000. Women 


Table 5.—Estimated employment by type of coverage and number of persons by insured 
status under old-age and survivors insurance, 1940-45 


{In millions] 








| 1940 | 

















| 
Coverage and insured status 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 
1, Employment during a year covered by: 

Old-age and survivors insurance--_..........----- 35. 4 41.0 46. 4 47.7 46.3 46.4 

Unemployment insurance--..........--.---------- 31.9 37.6 43.0 44.0 43.0 42.5 

Railroad retirement insurance ----_.-....-.._.-.-- | 1.7 2.0 2.5 2.8 3.0' 3.1 

2. Insured status under old-age and survivors insur- | 
ance:! 

Living persons with wage credits. _..........-._-- 44.8 50.9 58.6 65.7 70. 2 73.2 
Fully insured __-_- ote ee RA 24.2 25.8 28. 1 29.9 31.8 33. 8 
Currently insured only- AT RE ABE ARES OL Be Be 1.7 3.1 5.0 | 6.6 7.7 
Ee Ce ee ee ee. 19.9 23. 4 27.4 | 30.8 | 31.8 | 31.7 

| 








1 As of January 1 of following year. 


Source: Data on employment during year and 
insured status under old-age and sur vivors insurance, 
from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 


ance; on employment covered by unemployment 
insurance, from the Bureau of Employment Security; 
on railroad employment, from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 


who had previously been reported as 
engaged in their own home housework 
accounted for most of these increases. 
School-age boys and girls were re- 
sponsible for an approximate decrease 
of 200,000 in the estimated number 
not in the labor force because of 
school attendance, and for a corre- 
sponding increase in the employment 
figure. Most of these workers had 
what appeared to be part-time work, 
although a substantial number were 
working 35. hours or more. A large 
part of the increase in agricultural 
employment resulted from classifying 
persons as employed when they had 
15 hours or more at unpaid work on 
their family farms. Previously they 
had been excluded from the employed 
group because their work had been 
considered “incidental chores.” * 

Since the monthly labor-force data 
for the months before July 1945 have 
not yet been adjusted to take account 
of differences between the old and new 
procedures, it has not been possible 
to revise table 3 of the April BULLETIN. 
We are, however, showing data on cov- 
erage under various social insurance 
systems which make use of the re- 
vised labor-force figures for the pe- 
riod July 1945-June 1946 (table 4); 
table 5, which is not based on the la- 
bor force data, covers the period 1940 
through 1945. 

The measurements of employment 
as shown in the two tables differ not 
only in the time periods to which they 
relate but also in the nature of the 
basic data. The figures for an aver- 
age week, shown in the first part of 
table 4, are obtained from a sample 
population census and enumerate 
each individual only once, even though 
he may hold two or more jobs con- 
currently or during the course of the 
survey week. The second and third 
group of figures in table 4 and the 
first set in table 5 are all based on em- 
ployers’ reports. In the latter fig- 
ures, an individual who works for 
more than one employer during the 
period covered will be reported by 
each employer and counted each time 
he is reported. The extent to which 
workers are duplicated because of 
turn-over and dual job-holding in- 
creases, Of course, as the period to 
which the employment estimates re- 


~ For further discussion of the effect of 
change in procedures, see Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force, Sept. 20, 1945, pp. 4-5. 
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late is lengthened. It is estimated, Table 6.—State tax collections, fiscal years ended in 1940, 1945, and 1946 
for instance, that in the first half of 
1945 some 34 million workers, on the Amount (in millions) | Percentage change —— 
average, were employed during a quar- Type of tax tribution, 
ter in industries covered by old-age 10 :-) Oh AS EO LET. oe 
and survivors insurance, while only 2 Se ee Retort ep eres Bae 1/8. S9p 9 ote: $4, 157 | $5,603 | $5,953 | +43.2 Be ¢*| stunt 
29 million were employed in an aver- j 
age week 2 Unemployment insurance---..................--.- 844 | 1,254] 1,034 +22. 5 SS, ae 
The data shown in table 4 will be “eneral taxes_......-..-..--.--.------------------ 3,313 | 4,350 | 4,919] +485) +13.1 100.0 
published here at 6 months’ intervals; General sales, USE, etC......-.------------------- | 776 son +206 he } 183 
the data in table 5 will be presented Alcoholic beverages] tw | Sto 400] tir} Fano] = “aa 
annually. When the Census Bureau = [0baceo products...............---------------- oY 3) Br ae Hy 
. 0 EEE EE IE EE 78 147 70. —9.7 . 
has adjusted its figures for 1940-44 to Other sales, including insurance___.......-....-- 164 231 277) +688] +20.0 5.6 
s Motor-vehicle and tors’ 1 38 414 456} +17.8| +101 9.3 
. or-vehicle anc » s’ li aS 7 7. ’ q 
make them comparable with the cur- — Corporation licenses. sss o7| 14} 16| 484] 418 24 
: : Alcoholic-beverage licenses..................--.- 62 58 66 +6.5 +13.8 1.3 
rent data, the time series on covered Other licenses, including hunting and fishing...) 127| 123| 136] +71| +106 2.8 
employment in an average week (the ee NN tise cchcincrtacicnvintaege mati = = po “nn ry re 
. Py /Orporation income < . 4, . 
first section of table 3 of the April aa tg AA aR hE" 260 276 —127| =—12%3 4.6 
: | eine” RIN PP 113 136 143 | +26.5 +5.1 2.9 
1945 BULLETIN) will be revised. Severance Cnr RRA ERE EERE 53 33 9 | 469.8 Ags L8 
a __ aA RRR ETRE OES 8225 51 38 44) —13.7 15. ‘ 
?For a more complete discussion of 


the differences between the various es- 
timates see the April 1945 Bulletin, p. 37. 





State Tax Revenues in the 
Reconversion Period 


From a fiscal standpoint, the recon- 
version has proved to be a favorable 
period for the States. Their tax reve- 
nues during the fiscal years ending in 
1946 continued for the most part the 
rising trend established during the 
war. The favorable financial position 
which the States have attained during 
the past 5 years has been aided, more- 
over, by the subnormal expenditure 
levels that resulted from wartime 
shortages of manpower and materials. 
With a potential upward adjustment 
in expenditures, however, prospective 
trends of State government finances 
are not entirely clear. Since the post- 
war effectiveness of public assistance 
under the social security program will 
be affected to some degree by the 
financial condition of State and local 
governments, a review of recent de- 
velopments in State government 
finances provides a background for 
appraising future prospects. 


State Tax Collections 


Total tax collections (including un- 
employment insurance contributions) 
of the 48 States combined increased 
by $350 million, or 6.2 percent, from 
1945 to 1946 (table 6). General tax 
revenue (excluding unemployment in- 
surance contributions) rose $569 mil- 
lion, or 13.1 percent, on top of an in- 
crease of 31.3 percent in the years 




















Source: Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of States, 1940, State Tax Collections in 1945, and State 


Taz Collections in 1946. 


from 1940 to 1945. In the whole pe- 
riod 1940-46, the general tax revenues 
rose from $3,313 million to $4,919 mil- 
lion, or almost 50 percent.” 

Sales-tax collections were respon- 
sible for about one-fourth of this total 
increase, taxes on alcoholic beverages 
and tobacco products, for nearly one- 
fifth, and individual and corporation 
income-tax collections, for nearly a 
third. It is apparent that tax sources 
directly related to consumer incomes 
and spending were largely responsible 
for the big jump in State tax revenue 
between 1940 and 1946. 

This 48.5-percent rise in State tax 
collections did not, however, match 
the growth in State income payments, 
which doubled from 1940 to 1945. The 
year-to-year increase in State income 
payments was 6.7 percent in 1940, 20.5 
percent in 1941, 24.4 percent in 1942, 
20.6 percent in 1943, 8.9 percent in 
1944, and 1.5 percent in 1945. Fiscal- 
year figures for the corresponding 
growth in general tax collections were 
8.8 percent for 1941, 8.6 percent for 
1942, 0.6 percent for 1943, 3.7 percent 
for 1944, 6.4 percent for 1945, and 13.1 
percent for 1946. 


1In addition to taxes, State govern- 
ments derive their revenues from a variety 
of other sources. Their nontax revenues 
other than Federal grants usually exceed 
$400 million annually; Federal grants for 
public assistance, education, highways, 
and other purposes usually exceed $750 
million annually. Total nontax revenues 
of the 48 State governments amounted to 
$1,180 million in 1940, $1,222 million in 
1944, and $1,172 million in 1945. 


Tax Revenues in 1945-46 

Among particular types of State tax 
revenue in the fiscal year 1945-46, 
motor-vehicle-fuel taxes showed the 
greatest increase over the preceding 
year—$204 million, or 29.3 percent— 
as a result of the removal of fuel and 
rubber-tire rationing and the appear- 
ance of new cars on the roads. These 
collections were actually 7.3 percent 
higher than in 1940, the last prewar 
year. The next largest increase in 
collection income came from general 
sales taxes, which rose by $125 million 
or 16.1 percent. Alcoholic-beverage 
taxes rose by $90 million, a smaller 
dollar amount than the increases 
realized from other major sources, but 
the same percentage increase as that 
for vehicle-fuel taxes. 

The $54 million rise in receipts from 
taxes on tobacco products amounted 
to 37.2 percent—a greater percentage 
increase than for any other tax 
source. Increases of 10 percent or 
more occurred in miscellaneous or 
gross receipts taxes and in miscella- 
neous licenses, which include hunting 
and fishing permits. Individual in- 
come-tax collections increased 9.7 
percent, but a drop in corporation in- 
come-tax collections brought the net 
increase in total income-tax collec- 
tions to only 2 percent. Property 
taxes were the only major category to 
show a decline in total collections, and 
this drop was largely due to the special 
circumstance that the 1945 collection 
figures had included some $45 million 
of back taxes collected by New Jersey 
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during that year; otherwise, the net 
decline in property-tax collections in 
1946 was small. 

The percentage increase in general 
tax revenues varied considerably 
among the 48 States (table 7). At 
one extreme, New Jersey collected a 
much smaller amount in 1946 than in 
1945—largely for the reason noted— 
but its 1946 collections were equal to 
those realized in 1940. In Florida, on 
the other hand, revenues increased 
49.5 percent over 1945 and were nearly 
double those in 1940. Washington 
registered the largest proportionate 
revenue growth—122.4 percent over 
the 6-year period; its increase in 1946 
was 12.3 percent—just about equal to 
the average for all States. Thirty- 
two States exceeded the 13.1-percent 
increase for the country as a whole in 
1946, and 14 showed a smaller-than- 
average increase. For the entire 
period 1940-46, 26 States reported 
revenue increases above the national 
average increase of 48.5 percent, while 
21 States showed a less-than-average 
increase. 

The largest relative increases seem 
to have occurred in States which de- 
rived a substantial proportion of their 
revenues from consumption taxes or 
from corporation and individual in- 
come taxes. Of the 32 States which 
showed an above-average increase in 
1946, 26 had individual and corpora- 
tion income taxes and 17 had general 
sales taxes, with another 8 of the 
above-average States levying tobacco 
taxes. Among the 26 States which 
showed an above-average increase for 
1940-46, 21 had individual and cor- 
poration income taxes, 15 had general 
sales taxes, and 6 had tobacco or other 
use or gross receipts taxes. Florida, 
with the largest percentage increase 
in 1946, had no income taxes or gen- 
eral sales taxes but levied tobacco and 
liquor sales taxes, insurance and 
utility gross receipts taxes, and pari- 
mutuel taxes; receipts from the latter 
rose markedly and, together with a 
sharp rise in gasoline taxes, sent the 
State’s general tax collections up for 
the year. The highest percentage in- 
crease for the 6 years 1940-1946 oc- 
curred in Washington, which reported 
a substantial increase in its general 
Sales and special sales taxes, such as 
those on tobacco, alcohol, insurance, 
and public utilities, and admission 
taxes. 


Table 7.—State tax revenues, fiscal years ended in 1940, 1945, and 1946 



















































| 
; D, ; 7 
| Amount ! (in thousands) 7 in- | Per — rr 
State | 
| 1940 | 1945 | 1946 1940-46 | 1945-46} 1940 1946 
i Re clang Re Sap a Oe ae ys | $3, 312, 644 | $4, 349, 590 | $4, 918, 968 48.5 13.1 | $25. 29 $37. 53 
ao eee 45, 844 | 62, 789 | 66, 523 45.1 5.9 16. 18 23. 65 
1 RS Ee ae es eee eye 18, 551 22, 748 31, 337 68.9 37.8 37. 16 49. 72 
0 EEE EES 30, 844 43,910 54, 629 77.1 24.4 15. 82 30. 69 
California _ 258, 732 402, 217 476, 636 84. 2 18.5 37. 46 54. 02 
Colorado---- 33, 798 42, 406 50, 763 50. 2 19.7 30. 09 45. 30 
Connecticut-_-_----- 44, 420 54, 915 54, 449 22.6 .8| 25.99 30. 48 
Deleware...........- 10, 630 13, 025 15, 049 41.6 15.5 39. 79 52. 47 
i 51, 937 67,014 100, 217 93.0 49.5 27. 37 42.00 
Georgia - ---- Bs? 45, 923 62, 464 81, 112 76.6 29.9 14. 70 25. 41 
iin nn dSeibets cee 11, 643 14, 043 19, 123 64.2 36. 2 22.18 38. 24 
i civcirmankecresaictieeadedaaee 197, 495 219, 203 256, 572 29.9 17.0 25. 01 33. 23 
eee ee ee 80, 206 100, 655 107, 683 34.3 7.0] 23.40 31.32 
Dp nthactncdannevasnecianccesee 63, 367 67, 025 87, 481 38. 1 30. 5 24. 96 38. 72 
 ctvcethachenasasuanomsiaaten 38, 011 47,215 58, 417 53.7 23.7 21.11 33. 56 
Kentucky pad 43, 470 53, 368 65, 439 50. 5 22.6 15. 28 25. 38 
Louisiana - - --- sabe 74, 895 101, 405 112, 890 50. 7 11.3 31. 68 45. 96 
Maine - -_-_- 20, 542 22, 725 | 25, 824 25.7 13.6 24. 25 32. 86 
Maryland-.----- 44, 414 50, 118 56, 587 27.4 12.9 24. 39 26. 62 
Massachusetts - - 121, 635 139, 372 174, 995 43.9 25.6 28.18 41.83 
Ss ccdcch tha catm pe ncdeweee 149, 597 195, 810 232, 483 55. 4 18. 7 28. 46 42. 49 
Ee ee ee 78, 892 90, 293 97, 594 23.7 8.1 28. 25 39. 08 
EA ee ae 30, 708 52, 467 59, 790 94.7 14.0 14.06 28. 74 
LL, | Es aes 72, 819 85, 768 111, 939 53.7 | 30.5 | 19.24 31.47 
Pay oF eee eae 11,610 14, 474 17, 211 48.2} 18.9] 20.75 37. 61 
EY OE 22, 613 25, 620 31, 364 38.7) 22.4 17.19 26.17 
pen ee eles Boe nee 3, 654 4, 446 5, 579 52.7 25. 5 33. 14 34. 91 
New Homipetinre.... :-..24...--- 2.4 12, 969 13, 024 ee ee ee oe | fee eee 
2 ALAS eats aes 96, 736 3 168, 848 97, 358 .6 442.3 23. 25 23.18 
DO Detccé tisk. Se ace’ 15, 676 21, 497 27, 430 75.0 27.6 29. 48 51. 25 
ee ES ee 452, 870 615, 469 672, 058 48.4 9.2 33. 60 53. 40 
Wont Chamilia. ou. cs oo 3 esse 76, 257 117,310 137, 099 79.8 16.9 21.35 39. 12 
po | aan ae 13, 857 18, 717 20, 844 50. 4 11.4 21. 59 40. 01 
MEE AAS Leica cia bnesivenceetuuade 198, 441 228, 479 250, 702 26.3 9.7 28. 7: 36. 47 
ee oe 55, 856 84, 928 103, 753 85.6 22.2 23. 91 51.00 
nei A I A ES ae eos 5 25, 570 39, 131 44, 428 73.8 13.5 23. 47 36. 83 
ee eee ae ae 253, 181 268, 370 261, 156 3.1 2.7 | 25.57 28. 40 
plo 15, 864 20, 137 28, 223 77.9 40.2 22. 24 37. 22 
South arene... 0.22. .o seek 31, 411 49, 342 56, 510 79.9 14.5 16. 53 29. 65 
Ee ee 15, 321 16, 252 19, 499 27.3 20.0 23. 83 35. 11 
RIE oo soee occ co lees 43, 349 53, 825 67, 128 54.9 24.7] 14.87 23. 32 
id sa seisichuhispienipesiiaGa bia manna casted 126, 855 174, 726 184, 157 45.2 5.4 19. 78 27.13 
a ER EG TR ee ee | 17, 034 22, 139 25, 959 52.4 17.3 30. 95 42.07 
CO 10, 307 10, 781 13, 318 29. 2 23.5 28. 69 42.91 
ni oS elec Lis SEAL 46, 916 70, 453 79, 153 68.7 12.3 17. 52 25. 70 
Vo), SE ees eee eee 60, 487 118, 837 134, 551 122.4 12.3 | 34.84 64. 42 
i i ra a 47, 250 53, 975 61, 779 30.7 13. 2 24. 84 35. 82 
Cas i OS LE ete 83, 236 120, 165 125, 814 §1.2 14.5 26.53 | 42.62 
SS ee ae 6, 978 7, 690 8, 701 24.7 13.1 27.83 35. 26 
1 Excludes unemployment insurance contributions. 4 Decrease. 


2 Data not available. 

3 Includes $44,769,000 back property taxes collected 
from the railroads, a substantial portion of which is 
to be distributed to local governments. 


Per capita tax revenues for all 
States combined increased by $4.49 
in 1946, rising to $37.53; the increase 
for the 6-year period was $12.24 (table 
7). In 1940 the range in per capita 
collections was from $14.06 in Missis- 
sippi to $39.79 in Delaware; the range 
in 1946 was from $23.18 in New Jersey 
to $64.42 in Washington, with 26 
States below the national average. 
The percentage increase in tax rev- 
enues as related to number of inhabi- 
tants has not followed any particular 
pattern. States with a high level of 
income and those with a low level have 
shown above-average increases in tax 
revenue over the period. The per- 
centage increases in State income pay- 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics 
of States, 1940, State Tax Collections in 1945, and State 
Tax Collections in 1946. 


ments as well as in State tax revenues 
appear, however, to have been greater 
than the national average in the low- 
income States which were aided by 
large military expenditures during the 
war years. 


State Incomes, State Taxes, and 
Public Assistance 


The relationship of State income 
payments, State tax revenues, and 
State public assistance expenditures 
has varied somewhat over the past 
6 years (table 8). While State income 
payments doubled in the Nation as a 
whole from 1940 to 1945, State tax 
revenues increased by 48.5 percent 
from 1940 to 1946 and State public as- 
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sistance expenditures increased 87 
percent in the same period. The 
changes in individual States, however, 
varied widely, with the low-income 
States showing greater deviation from 
the average in all three series. 

Among the 15 _ highest-income 
States, only 4 had gains in income 
payments from 1940 to 1945 that were 
above the national average; 6 had 
a tax-revenue growth above the aver- 
age; and 5 increased their public as- 
sistance expenditures by more than 
the average for all States. Twelve 
of these 15 spent proportionately more 
of their total tax revenue for public 
assistance in 1946 than in 1940. One 
of the States in the group, however, 
had lower State expenditures for pub- 
lic assistance in 1946 than in 1940. 

In contrast, 14 of the 15 lowest- 
income States had income-payment 
increases from 1940 to 1945 that were 
above the national average; 12 of 
them had a tax-revenue growth above 
the average; and 8 increased their 
public assistance expenditures from 
1940 to 1946 at a rate faster than the 
national average. Eleven of the 15 
spent a larger proportion of their tax 
revenues for publie assistance in 1946 
than in 1940. None of them actually 
reduced their expenditures for public 
assistance. 


Tax Sources 


The derivation of State tax rev- 
enues has an important bearing on 
the amount of revenue and spendable 
resources available for different State 
services. A large portion of State 
revenue is not available to the general 
funds of State treasuries, from which 
public assistance and many other gen- 
eral services are financed. Motor- 
vehicle-fuel taxes and motor-vehicle 
and operators’ licenses, which usually 
supply one-third or more of the total 
State tax revenue, are generally ear- 
marked for State highway funds—to 
be used for maintenance, new con- 
struction, and debt-service payments 
on the highway debt—or are paid to 
local governments for similar pur- 
poses. Although the relative impor- 
tance of these sources has declined 
during the past 5 or 6 years, the re- 
striction on the use of such a large 
percentage of the total revenue in- 
evitably affects all State services. 

In 1946, motor-vehicle-fuel taxes 
accounted for 18.3 percent of the to- 


tal tax collections of the 48 States 
combined, and motor-vehicle and op- 
erators’ licenses for another 9.3 per- 
cent; together they totaled 27.6 per- 
cent, as compared with 25.5 percent 
in 1945 and more than 37 percent in 
1940. On the other hand, the relative 
importance of general and special 
sales taxes and individual and cor- 
poration income taxes has grown in 
recent years. General and _ special 
sales taxes—which include use, gross 
receipt, alcoholic-beverage, tobacco, 
insurance-premium, utility, admis- 
sion, and pari-mutuel taxes—supplied 
38.7 percent of the combined total 
tax revenue of the 48 States in 1946, 
as compared with 37 percent in 1945 
and only 31.1 percent in 1940. Simi- 
larly, corporation and individual in- 
come taxes contributed 16.9 percent 
of total State tax collections in 1946. 
as against 18.7 percent in 1945 and 
only 10.9 percent in 1940. 

Only 23 States levy general sales 
taxes, while 32 States impose corpo- 


ration and individual income taxes 
(table 9). All States, however, im- 
pose one or more special sales, use, or 
gross receipts taxes. All States tax 
insurance premiums, 28 States levy on 
public utilities, 20 States have pari- 
mutuel taxes, 13 States tax admissions 
to theaters and amusements, and 26 
States levy other consumer taxes. 
Because general sales or corporation 
and individual income taxes are not 
universally imposed by the States, the 
relative importance of motor-vehicle- 
fuel taxes and motor-vehicle and op- 
erators’ licenses is greater in some 
States than in others. Revenue from 
motor-vehicle-fuel taxes and motor- 
vehicle and operators’ licenses, for ex- 
ample, accounted for 56.3 percent of 
Nebraska’s * total tax revenue in 1946; 
in Tennessee the proportion of taxes 
from these sources to total tax collec- 


2In Nebraska, however, motor-fuel taxes 
have provided a substantial portion of 
State revenues expended for public 
assistance. 


Table 8.—Comparison of increase in State tax revenues to increases in per capita income 
and State waniaaies o public assistance for specified periods 
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| Per capita income ! | Percent- | 





| age in- | 





State expenditures for special types of public 
assistance ? (fiscal years) 












































a crease in 
State ranked by per State tax P lp 
capita income Percent- | revenues, a thou- Percent- pce a 
Amount,| age in- fiscal . age in- 
1945 crease, years | crease, 
| 1940-45 | 1940-46 |  j949 | wes | OO) eel oe 
| | 
Total, United States_.}| $1,150 100 | 48. 5 |3 $257,046 $480, 015 | 86.8 | 7.8 9.8 
15 highest-income States: | 

New York 1, 595 85 48.4 16, 487 30, 220 83.3 3.6 | 4.5 
California Sao oat 1, 480 84 84. 2 20, 002 49, 026 145.1 7.7 | 10.3 
Connecticut will | 1, 449 75 22.6 2, 843 4, 972 74.9 6.4 | 9.1 
Washington 1, 407 123 122.4 7, 073 31, 263 342.0 YL? 23.2 
Delaware | 1,381 41.6 275 281 2.2 ry) oe 
New Jersey | 1, 373 71 .6 3, 974 4, 580 15. 2 4.1 | 4.7 
Illinois 1, 360 87 29.9 17, 447 39, 661 127.3 8.8 | 15.3 
Massachusetts 1, 321 72 43.9 12, 996 20, 607 58. 6 10.7 11.2 
 Sestee : | 1, 289 112 26.3 19, 099 24, 952 30. 6 9.6 10.0 
Rhode Island | 1, 268 110 77.9 1,112 2, 752 147.5 7.0 9.8 
Oregon. __--- | 1, 266 119 73.8 2,192 4, 062 85.3 8.5 | 9.1 
Nevada---.-....--.-- | 1, 243 49 52.7 199 262 31.7 5.4 | 4.7 
Michigan--------- ' 1, 212 87 55.4 | 13,212 26, 670 101.9 | 8.8 11.5 
Maryland_........- | 212 70 7.4) 295| 207) @® | 67 3.6 
Pennsylvania. 1, 199 91 3.1} 23,570 33, 665 42.8 9.3 12.9 
15 lowest-income States: | 41.1 10.7 8.9 

te ee | 918 94 68.9 1,977 2, 790 
I cee iek castins sista a 917 122 45.2 7, 967 28, 304 155. 3 6.3 15.4 
Virginia. -_......-- } 903 101 68. 7 997 1, 577 . 2 2.1 2.0 
Oklahoma...--...---.---| 889 150 85. 6 9, 681 21, 909 126.3 17.3 21.1 
West Virginia | 839 111 30.7 2, 880 3, 450 19.8 6.1 5.6 
Tennessee _ - - - - 7 | 813 156 54.9 3, 128 4,721 50.9 7.2 7.3 
New Mexico : 812 128 75.0 747 2, 152 188. 1 4.8 7.8 
Louisiana - ------- : 785 120 50.7 5, 260 8, 693 65.3 7.5 7.7 
ES SS 745 137 76. 6 1, 862 5, 712 206. 8 4.1 7.0 
Kentucky. ------- 735 139 50. 5 2,778 4, 326 55.7 6.4 6.6 
North Carolina__- , 732 132 79.8 1, 969 2, 391 21.4 2.6 1.8 
Alabama 700 161 5.1 1, 034 2, 390 131.1 2.3 3.6 
South Carolina - 663 132 79.9 1, 558 3, 075 7.4 5.0 5.4 
,° OS ae 654 160 (= 1, 122 3, 637 224. 2 3.6 6.7 
i eee | 556 175 94.7 1,077 3, 637 | 237.7 3.5 6.1 

| | 














1 Includes all civilian and military payments, ex- 
cept payments to military personnel abroad. 
Pola. -age assistance, aid to the blind, aid “to de- 
Bo... children. 
3 Includes administrative expenses for 1941. 
* Decrease. 


Source: Per capita income from Survey of Current 
Business, August 1946, p. 16; State expenditures for 
special types of public assistance, from vance 
releases of the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration. 
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tions in 1946 was 52.1 percent; in 


Table 9.—Percent of State tax collections! from four major sources, by State, fiscal year 
Nevada, it was 50.2 percent; in Mon- 


ended in 1946 




















tana, 50 percent; in Idaho, 47.1 per- AEE 
cent; in Virginia, 40.7 percent; in Wy- Individual die ooh Motor- iotor 
oming, 41.4 percent; in Maine, 40 per- State corporation] 0 Eres | ete | operator 
cent; in Iowa, 43 percent; in Indiana, . income tax tax license 
38.8 percent; and in Georgia, the 
proportion was 38.9 percent—all much Total -.-..-..-----------------2----------+-2------2- 16.9 18.3 18.3 9.3 
greater than the national average. Alebeme ies. deeb int res. ee wel po. 10.4 27.8 a8 6.8 
Although State tax sources may be ee 20s 2 St eee 62 24. 4 27.0 8.5 
5 ee Tt a eas 37.5 12, .0 
expected to change considerably in "lai alee 13-7 507 179 78 
the coming years, the amount of Connections NTE Eee 2S te ee s : pects. ics 13 4 9 
e I a a a a al el . 
Gintétan weveriucs wenlinediin thietm- Siena 2222227 :Zri--.0-071 2 de 31:7 A 
dividual States from different sources Pe0twia. ..-..---------------------------------n--n-nnne= Seperate “3 eH 
will have a marked influence on vari- dai ; re a ie 
P a aa a i hs a ¥ le 4 
ous State'services inthe future. ‘The  tndiana..0 43.0 27.6 11.2 
expected increase in the number of Pinas 770077 3; are | 18 17 
automobiles and trucks on the roads Kentucky_...........-.-...22.2-22222-----.22..222. 2 eee Be Sthscore. arts 25.5 7.8 
. ‘ a ee er 10.0 11.5 20, 2 3.8 
phoma ‘reise receipw “from: mMidber- ame. ee he 22:4 17.6 
vehicle-fuel taxes and motor-vehicle  Masachuselis 2222227220200 eeprom 46 
and operators’ licenses. Yields from 8 Pa a eRe ey el) See 51.0 13.1 10.8 
general and special sales taxes and Minnesota............................................. a eee eee 23.9 8.5 
: s — : Ee ar. ae 13.2 28.5 25.3 .3 
from corporation and individual in- 0 ga a an perenne 13.6 4:7 17 13:3 
= ee OY eee ee: Se ee 7. } es 41.0 9.0 
come taxes may also change some ill ee lartaneanten tennant: Teatteti saubhsitseate a a 
wus. sues cuanges Will.amect the ‘Wwadeiic. 60a ee 34.2 16.0 
7 % D) 2 9 
amount of general revenue and New Mexico 2222p cel ae] aL 87 
i j = Pei t2cacncmunanendnanctcdauumdlacucawae tte ty eee ae 8.1 7.2 
spendable funds available for differ North Carolina cd occ Sauce dearenee axa waseasceenin atpeenbaciiema cacicciae 27.6 19.4 22.9 9,2 
ent State services in a manner deter- Le . 
erate ithen dita dithass Whesieaecuntelbhease Eki,” it Ea! Se 7“ 30:1 187 1n4 
j ...... ., EEE eee 12,2 23.1 26.6 8.9 
budgetary practices of each State. ee OE: ot ee ap ey 
OO SS | 4 » Ee 19.2 14.1 
I IN Sookie cwmcwnceccuwnccocuncesdunel + > reer 12,2 12.0 
South — VERE SERRE EOE LS Hee eC =< pee ae dp z : 
4 s oS a ees eee eae 4, 30.1 23. 6 
Changes in Retirement __ A aad ee as ae 1. ™ 10.6 is 
|: | nll SS, aie anet nie Camm mmnrG), reen epee sd Sen eveued 23.4 13.5 
“aoe for Federal Utah ot ee ee a ee 14.9 32.3 19.0 £3 
mployees le eames + LL |------------ m L5 
SEA SE ee eS : | | Rae eee a | 11.6 
. a eee ee a 49.7 14.7 4.4 
Retirement Provisions for Members — West Virginia.------ === 4.04 61.7 16.7 9.3 
SS a ca 3) eee ee 17.1 12.4 
of Congress a ET De SEE Le oo Ee eS | ee 35.2 27.5 13.9 
The Legislative Reorganization Act 


of 1946 (Public, No. 601, 79th Cong., 
approved August 2, 1946) extends the 
coverage of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act to Members of Congress, a 
term which is defined to include Sen- 
ators, Representatives, Delegates 
from the Territories, and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico. 
While the new provisions are ad- 
ministered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission within the general framework 
of the retirement act, they differ in 
several instances from provisions for 
civil-service employees. Coverage is 
optional and may be elected within 6 
months of either the date the legisla- 
tion was enacted or the date on which 
the Member of Congress takes his 
oath of office. There is no compul- 


*For other recent changes see the 
Builetin for September 1946, pp. 47-48, 
and October 1946, p. 48. 




















1General taxes only, excludes unemployment 
insurance contributions. 

2 Motor-vehicle and operators’ licenses for 1945. 

3 Special income tax on banking corporations. 


sory retirement age. Monthly bene- 
fits are payable for disability after 5 
years’ service, or for age-and-service 
retirement at age 62 after 6 years’ 
service. If a member with 6 years’ 
service resigns or is not reelected be- 
fore age 62, the first payment is de- 
ferred to that age. If an annuitant 
returns to Congress, benefit payments 
are suspended, and he may increase 
his subsequent benefit amount by re- 
suming contributions. If a disability 
annuitant recovers before retirement 
age but is not reelected within the 
year following recovery, monthly pay- 
ments are suspended until he attains 
age 62. 

A Member of Congress, like a civil- 
service employee, may arrange for a 


4 Back taxes; income-tax law repealed. 
Source: Computed from data in State Tar Collec- 
tions in 1946, Bureau of the Census. 


survivor annuity by electing a reduced 
employee annuity at the time of re- 
tirement; a lump sum consisting of 
the unexpended balance of his con- 
tributions (with interest) is payable 
when death occurs before retirement 
or on the death of an annuitant who 
had not elected a survivor annuity. 
Refunds of contributions on separa- 
tion from service, however, are made 
only if the Member served less than 
6 years (instead of 5 as for civil-serv- 
ice employees) and was not retired 
for disability. If he is later reelected, 
the Member must redeposit the 
amount refunded, with interest, be- 
fore he may become eligible for an 
annuity. 

Only service as a Member of Con- 
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gress is creditable, and despite the 
eligibility requirements of 5 or 6 
years, no Member is eligible for an 
annuity until he has made contribu- 
tions—either by deductions, install- 
ments, or a lump sum—covering his 
last 5 years of service. Service be- 
fore August 1, 1920, is credited with- 
out charge, but credit for service be- 
tween that date and election of mem- 
bership must be purchased by contri- 
butions at the rate which obtained at 
the time of service: 2% percent of 
basic pay for the period August 1920- 
June 1926; 344 percent for July 1926- 
June 1942; 5 percent for July 1942- 
August 1, 1946. For service after 
August 1, 1946, the contribution rate 
for Members of Congress is 6 percent, 
although that for civil-service em- 
ployees remains 5 percent. 

The annuity for either disability or 
age-and-service retirement is com- 
puted as 2% percent of the average 
annual basic salary as Congressman, 
multiplied by creditable years of serv- 
ice; there is a maximum limitation of 
three-fourths of the salary on separa- 
tion from service. As in the case of 
civil-service employees, this annuity 
may be increased for age-and-service 
retirement by forfeiting death bene- 
fits, and a supplementary annuity 
may be purchased by voluntary de- 
posits in prescribed amounts. 

A Member who is eligible for bene- 
fits both as a Member of Congress and 
as a Federal civil-service employee 
may receive both types of payments 
concurrently. In computing the an- 
nuity for service as a civil-service 
employee, however, service in Con- 
gress (ordinarily credited) is not 
counted if the Member had at least 6 
years’ congressional service, part of 
which was after August 1, 1946. 


Retirement 
Officers 


Declaring as its objectives the de- 
velopment and strengthening of the 
Foreign Service of the United States, 
the 79th Congress revised and codified 
into one act (Public, No. 724, approved 
August 13, 1946) all provisions of law 
relating to that service. While the 
general pattern of the foreign service 
retirement and disability system was 
retained,’ a number of changes, ef- 


of Foreign Service 


1¥For a brief summary of the system at 
the end of 1941, see the Bulletin, January 
1942, pp. 25-31. 


Table 10.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1944-46 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivors insurance 


| Unemployment insurance 
































| | } = | 
Sori hea) P Railroad 
Period Federal | — | Taxes on = Federal | unemploy- 
| insurance | anreien | carriers | — unemploy- ment 
contribu- | contribu- | 224 their | oontribu- ment insurance 
tions! | “tions 2 employees tions 3 taxes‘ | contribu- 
. | | | tions 
- | 
Fiscal year: 
1944-45... ._.. ate Se $1, 309, 919 $486, 719 | $285, 038 $1, 251, 958 $184, 544 $131, 993 
1945-46........... i -.----| 1,238,218 528, 049 | 282, 610 1, 009, 091 179, 930 129, 126 
3 months ended: | | 
September 1944. _- 348, 845 269, 196 72, 513 337, 183 15, 342 34, 260 
September 1945 352, 036 324, 480 69, 174 | 329, 292 16, 834 } 32, 820 
September 1946 355, 001 288, 073 | 85,414 | 255,393 | 13, 388 | 36, 015 
| 
1945 | | 
September.....................- 4, 731 27, 267 | 59, 397 | 5, 870 | 1, 768 | 31, 401 
a Stem | 54, 434 23, 859 | 1, 468 | 122, 910 | 2,551 | 54 
) ee a } 237, 766 24, 881 | 8, 479 | 106, 116 | 10, 281 845 
December. ...-...-- 6, 916 21, 664 | 58, 525 | 7, 672 | 770 | 31, 882 
1946 | | | 
January........- ; — ee 32, 819 | 23, 692 | 5, 061 | 96, 509 13, 292 76 
|, |. SES een ee 199, 548 21, 662 3, 461 | 95, 148 | 106, 998 856 
"een EES Se 18, 367 | 21, 198 64, 561 | 3, 607 | 13, 576 31, 083 
ll ‘ 60, 752 | 1, 349 | 106, 107 3,014 54 
May.....- — 4 | 268, 945 | ¢ 5, 293 135, 903 | 11, 174 | 834 
gl Riise ame vie 6, 634 2 | 65, 240 5, 828 1, 440 he 
uly J : | 62, 317 3 | 2, 257 95, 266 2, 245 
August-__-- 284, 345 7,617 | 154, 956 9, 998 786 
September 8, 339 20, 234 | 75, 540 5, 370 1, 145 35, 164 
| | | 








1 Represents contributions of employees and 
employers in employments covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contri- 
butions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; Govern- 
ment contributions are now made in July for the 
entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of 
contributions plus << and interest collected 
from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; beginning May 21, 
1946, employee contributions in California and, 


fective November 13, 1946, were made 
to improve the service by allowing any 
officer judged incapable either of fur- 
ther development in his present grade 
or of assuming the responsibility of a 
higher grade to be “selected out” for 
separation from service. An officer in 
Class 2 or 3, who is usually close to 
retirement age, is eligible for an an- 
nuity on being selected out. This an- 
nuity is figured on the same basis as 
that of regularly retired officers. An 
officer selected out of Class 4 or 5 will 
receive “2 of his current salary for 
each year of service, payable in three 
annual installments beginning on 
January 1 following his retirement. 
He may choose a deferred annuity 
beginning at age 62 or an immediate 
refund of his contributions with in- 
terest. If he dies before reaching age 
62, his legal representative will be 
paid a lump sum consisting of his con- 
tributions with interest, except in the 
case of an officer separated from Class 


beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island, are de- 
posited in the respective State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected 
to Oct. 21, 1946. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

5 Represents July contributions of $21.5 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1946-47 of $221.5 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of U. S. Treasury, unless 
otherwise noted. 


4, whose widow, if she is his bene- 
ficiary, may receive an annuity. 

An officer over age 45 who is sepa- 
rated for unsatisfactory service by 
other than the “selecting-out” proc- 
ess will receive an annuity not greater 
than 25 percent of his final salary. 
If he is under age 45, he will receive 
a lump-sum payment of 1 year’s sal- 
ary or refund of his contributions 
with interest, whichever is greater. 

The compulsory retirement age for 
officers below the rank of career min- 
ister, formerly age 65 with 15 years of 
service, is reduced to 64 in 1946 and 
steadily each year thereafter to age 
60 on and after November 13, 1950; 
the 15-year service requirement is re- 
tained, however, until November 1950, 
when it will be abolished. Compul- 
sory retirement at age 65 is stipulated 
for all career ministers except chiefs 
of mission, who are exempted. Com- 
pulsory retirement of any officer for 
age may be deferred for as long as 
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5 years in the public interest. Any 
officer may retire voluntarily at or 
after age 50 if he has had 20 years of 
service. The formula for computing 
the annual benefit amount (2 percent 
of average annual basic salary for the 
last 10 years, maximum $10,000 per 
year, multiplied by the number of 
years: served, not exceeding 30) was 
changed to include the average salary 
during the last 5 years, maximum 
$13,500. A corresponding change 
from $10,000 to $13,500 was made in 
the maximum annual salary from 
which employee contributions are de- 
ducted. 

Provisions for disability retirement 
were liberalized by requiring only 5 
instead of 15 years of service and by 
crediting the officer with a minimum 
of 20 years of service in computing 
the benefit amount. An important 
change, however, is the stipulation 
that the disability must be from dis- 
ease or injury incurred in’line of duty. 
Officers retired for non-service-con- 
nected disability will now be eligible 
only for a refund of their contribu- 
tions, with interest. 

Annuitants now on the roll may 
have their benefit amount recom- 
puted under these amendments, but 
their benefits may not be reduced 
thereby. 


Coordination of Army and Navy 
Retirement Provisions 


Public, No. 720 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved August 10, 1946, was designed 
to produce greater uniformity in re- 
tirement for members of the Regular 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
Hereafter, transfer of enlisted men 
from the Regular Navy to the Fleet 
Reserve, or from the Regular Army 
to the Enlisted Reserve Corps, will be 
made at their request after 20 but less 
than 30 years of aggregate active 
service in the armed forces. The 
annual retainer pay for reserve serv- 
ice will be computed as 2% percent 
of basic and longevity pay at the 
time of application for transfer, mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of ac- 
tive service, with a maximum of 75 
percent of pay at the time of appli- 
cation. Men who first enlisted in the 
Navy before July 1925 may, if they 
prefer, transfer under the former 
provisions; that is, after 16 years’ ac- 
tive service, with retainer pay of one- 
third base and longevity pay at 


Table 11.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social Security Administration 
programs, by specified period, 1945-47 } 


{In thousands] 








Item 








Administrative expenses. _........--.-..------.-- 








Federal Security Agency, Social Security 

Administration 4____- a iS 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census- 
Department of the Treasury 5 


Grants to States 








Unemployment compensation administration. . 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to the blind._.__........... 
Aid to dependent children ___ 
Maternal and child health serv ices 
Services for crippled children 
Child welfare services_- 

Emergency maternity and infant care- 








Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insur- 


| Fiscal year 1945-46 Fiscal year 1946-47 
Expendi- Expendi- 
Appropria- tures Appropria- tures 
tions 2 through tions 2 through 
September 3 September 3 
$908, 828 $208, 053 $1, 013, 531 $292, 824 
31, 833 8, 729 34, 822 6, 795 
31, 688 6, 419 34, 672 4, 437 
145 22 150 34 
(5) 2, 287 (6) 2, 324 
556, 485 129, 800 571, 709 184, 735 
7 §8,121 | 12, 319 49, 045 17, 322 
| 88, 452 130, 468 
441, 000 | 2, 456 481, 000 3, 841 
14, 190 25, 711 
5, 820 1, 257 811,000 1, 272 
3, 870 851 8 7, 500 1, 008 
1, 510 330 8 3, 500 401 
46, 164 9, 945 16, 664 4,714 
§ 320, 510 | 9 69, 524 10 407, 000 9 101, 293 














1 Transfer of the Children’s Bureau to the Federal 
Security Agency became effective on July 16, 1946; 
1945-46 data for programs administered by the 
Children’s Bureau (maternal and child health 
services, services for crippled children, child welfare 
services, and emergency maternity and infant care) 
included to permit comparison between figures for 
2 years. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance 
of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and allotments and expenditures from the 
Federal Security Agency and the Department of 
Labor appropriations for printing and _ binding, 
penalty mail, and traveling expenses. 

5 Amounts expended by the Treasury in admin- 
istering title [I of the Social Security Act and the 


transfer, or after 20 years, with half 
pay. Retainer pay for the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps was formerly com- 
puted as 2% percent of the average 
annual pay received during the 6 
months preceding transfer, and 
transfer was permitted only after 20 
years’ service. Active service during 
recall from the Reserve will be in- 
cluded in the future in any recompu- 
tation of retainer pay on return to 
inactive status. Persons now on the 
Reserve rolls may receive increases, 
but not decreases, resulting from the 
recomputation of pay according to the 
new formula, including credit for ac- 
tive service since transferring to the 
Reserve. 


The act also includes amendments 
to ensure equitable treatment among 
the service branches for persons dis- 
abled while temporarily serving in a 
rank higher than that regularly held 
and persons on the retired lists of the 
Regular Establishment who are tem- 
porarily recalled to active service. 


Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from ap- 
propriations for other purposes. 

7 Includes $1,078,965 transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Labor as reimbursement for expenditures 
for employment office facilities and services. 

8 Maximum grants authorized by the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946; actual appro- 
priations were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 

® Actual payments from old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

; 10 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1946-47 
pudget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1946-47 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the 


U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative 
agencies (expenditures). 


Changes in Benefits 
for Veterans* 


Increases for Certain Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Veterans 


Public, No. 611 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved August 7, 1946, and effective 
September 1, 1946, grants increases in 
service pensions to certain veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, Boxer 
Rebellion, and Philippine Insurrection 
who were not included in recent legis- 
lation providing increases for other 
veterans of those wars. This liberali- 
zation includes 20-percent increases 
for veterans with 90 days’ service who 
are partially disabled and under age 
65, and for veterans with 70 days’ 
service who are partially disabled and 
have had no pension increase since 
their original inclusion by the law of 


*For other recent changes see the Bul- 
letin for September 1946, pp. 46-47 and 
October 1946, pp. 46-48. 
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June 2, 1930. For veterans of 70 days’ 
service there is an increase from $30 to 
$50 per month in the pension payable 
for disability which prevents employ- 


ment at manual labor, and in the 
service pension payable after age 65. 
For the helpless or blind with 70 days’ 
service the monthly payment is in- 


creased from $50 to $65. Widows of 
veterans who served 90 days or who, 
regardless of length of service, died or 
were discharged because of a service- 


Table 12.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 


{In thousands] 
Receipts 

| | 
} 


| 


Expenditures Assets 





| 
Transfers and | | Total assets 























Period | Administra Net total of Cash with Credit of 
appropriations Interest | Benefit | tive U.S. Govern- disbursing fund account | atend of 
4 . 1| Teceived? | payments : 3 | ment securities| officer at end atendof | < 
| to trust fund expenses acquired 4 of period period period 
<= | Sime 2 te “se fel emcee die Marnie Sere _- Bn ona 
Cumulative, January 1937-September | | | 
- wT ES RES ee a ees | $8, 614, 516 | $685,520 | $1, 205, 289 $197, 936 | $7, 838, 734 $56, 622 | $1,456 | $7,896,812 
iseal year: } 

ol eas 1, 309, 919 | 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 35, 092 | 32, 007 | 6, 613, 381 
g = nt eae eet 1, 238, 218 | 147, 766 | 320, 510 | 37, 427 | 1, 002, 453 | 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
v Months ended: | | | 

September 1944. ___..__........... | oe 845 | 3,71 | 53, 150 | 7,312 | 267, 964 26, 898 34, 760 5, 738, 492 

0, —— 136 | 9, 242 | 69, 524 | 7, 428 | 273, 000 39, 074 39, 351 | 6, 897, 706 

Sepeemiper 1000. -.. --..26450-22.222024 358° 001 9, 242 101, 293 7, 565 | 290, 000 56, 622 1, 456 | 7, 896, 812 

1945 | | 
me gga a Coes nae ee Oe ee Fe 4,731 9, 242 | 23,497 | 2, 476 | 273, 000 39, 074 39, 351 | Ed 
| 54, 434 Pate! 25, 365 2, 838 38, 683 65, 974 6, 923, 
November.......__--- 237, 766 99 24, 082 | 2, 838 —15, 000 42, 582 288, 020 7, 134, 883 
ES ee eee 6, 916 | 7, 371 25, 678 | 2, 838 250, 490 44, 870 | 21, 362 | 7, 120, 655 

1946 | | 
a = 32, 819 15, 371 | | —10, 347 | 44, 884 | 48, 275 7, 137, 583 
February - - in sof 199, 548 |....._- } | 46, 153 | 215, 538 | 7, 306, 114 
Se re oe | 18, 367 9, 242 } 180, 000 46, 509 | 30, 893 7, 301, 825 
April : : 60, 752 26 5 | —5, 000 47, 925 61, 857 ; 4 fy 206 
RE ee ee ee ee 268, 945 - 5 | 48, 037 295, 982 | i 
sae Sie --| 6, 634 | 106, 415 2 329, 310 49, 167 | 43, 527 a 
. .. A pees tks be = aa 62, 317 iv 33 56, 133 | 64, 548 J 669, 416 
ne oe otc t he, 284, 345 é 34, 553 AE 52, 828 | 313, 966 7, 915, 528 
September_______..__- 8, 339 | 9, 242 33, 407 290, 000 56, 622 1, 456 7,896, 812 





| 

1 Beginning July 1940; trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited quarterly or annually; 
ments redeemed, in month of redemption. 

3 Represents salary payments of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance which, beginning July 1946, are paid directly from the fund and reimburse- 








ments to the Treasury for other administrative expenses in connection with 
administering old-age and survivors insurance; before July 1946, salaries of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance were included with reimbursements. 
‘Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
redeemed. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U 


on invest- 
S. Treasury. 


Table 13.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46 


[In thousands] 





ire | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
































Net total of Unex- 
- | Totalassets| U.S.Gov- | pended |—— oa VeaRAGean 
Perio | at end of ernment balance | oe | ” 
period | securities | at end of tt Interest Withdraw- | Balane ai Interest Benefit Balance 
| acquired! | period | Deposits | credited als 2 atend of | Deposits | Gredited | payments | at end of 
| . | period | . | period 23 
Cumulative, January | | 
1936-September 1946 ‘| $7, 515, 467 | $7,489, 000 | $26, 467 | $9, 806, 626 $601, 314 | $3,681,695 | $6, 726, 402 $651, 100 $47, 647 $73, 216 | $789, 065 
Fiscal year: } } | | 
1044-45._......... | 3 7, 315, : 1, 437, 173 8, 084 , 256, 003 113, 140 | 70,492 | 6,679, 108 118, 794 | 10, 502 | 785 | 636, 150 
1945-46 __- bodukiee 7,449, 120 | 101, 827 40, 120 1,009, 909 | 130, 373 1, 128, 729 6, 690, 773 116, 214 13, 220 | 17, 197 758, 347 
3 months ended: | | | | | | 
September 1944. - | | 375, 000 3, 160 ‘ | 12, 697 5, 709, 979 ee 89 | 538, 180 
September 1945-- | 266, 000 | 22, 944 3, 494 | 91,565 | 6 2¢ 327 | 182 | 675, 582 
September 1946__._-_- 80, 000 26, 467 3, 459 224, 203 nF 2 | 378 | 11, 400 789, 065 
| | 
1945 | } } 
September____.~_------- 7, 596, 118 | 000 | 22, 944 8, 750 , 494 55, 040 6, 920, 534 | 28, 261 327 100 | 75, 582 
October.___- antieccal S9guuane on 000 48, 420 42, 316 437 107, 224 6, 856, 064 49 41 | 216 | 675, 528 
a 7, 606, 978 | 65, 000 | 58, 804 | 183, 097 141 108, 283 6, 931, 019 760 13 388 | 675, 957 
i eee 7, 537, 391 —39, 990 29, 208 | 8, 803 4, 341 111, 228 6, 832, 935 28, 694 412 | 608 704, 455 
| | 
1946 | | | | 
January... -- 7,497, 917 | —50, 000 | 39, 733 | 32, 898 57, 042 134,146 | 6,788,831 | 67 5, 644 | 1, 081 709, 086 
|, ea 7, 518, 918 |__- ao. 60, 735 157, 391 15 135, 621 6, 810, 616 | 782 1 1, 567 708, 302 
, 0 CE ee yn 425, 962 |} —80,000 | 47,779 7, 780 3, 705 130,100 | 6, 692, 001 27, 964 | 368 2, 673 | 733, 961 
[SE ee 7, 352,437 | —80,000 54, 253 | 39, 431 383 110, 207 | 6,621, 608 | 49 | 40 | 3, 268 | 730, 829 
| Sera aes 7, 43¢ 5 | 85, 000 56, 302 198, 765 109,380 | 6,710,993 | 751 | ee 3,119 | 728, 492 
SD ive obdchthn dativae 7, 449, 120 25, 816 40, 120 9, 930 60, 816 | 90,966 | 6,690,773 27, 559 | 6, 374 4,094 | 758, 347 
tO SEE eee 7,409,916 | —50,000 50, 916 | 40, 043 25 | 83,915 | 6,646, 926 58 | 3 , 744 | 762, 990 
August 7, 535, 267 135, 000 41, 267 207, 952 é | 80,418 | 6,774, 460 | eee ee | 2, 924 | 760, 806 
September__.......---.-- 7, 515, 467 —65, 26, 467 8, 377 3, 434 | 59, 870 §, 726, 402 31, 616 | 375 | 3, 733 | 789, 065 








1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
deemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,826,000. 


S$ re- 3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $56,864,000 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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connected condition are now eligible 
for monthly payments of $40 instead 
of $30. 


Increases in Disability Pensions for 
the Regular Establishment 

Public, No. 659 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved August 8, 1946, and effective 
October 1, 1946, liberalizes benefits for 
members of the Regular Military and 
Naval Establishments who suffer serv- 
ice-connected disability in time of 
peace. For disability rated as partial 
or total the monthly payment is in- 
creased by 38 percent, minimum 
$10.35, maximum $103.50. Compen- 
sation for specific loss of limb or fac- 
ulty is increased by 20 percent, with 
the new schedule ranging from $41.85 
to $270.00 per month. 


Removal of Ceiling From Survivor 
Benefits 

Public, No. 673 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved August 8, 1946, removes cate- 
gorically all maximums stipulated for 
aggregate monthly benefits payable to 
the widow and children of a deceased 
veteran. Formerly the monthly max- 
imum was $27 with respect to the 
non-service-connected death of a vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American War, 
Boxer Rebellion, or Philippine Insur- 
rection; $75 for service-connected 
death in the Regular armed forces in 
peacetime and for the non-service- 
connected death of a veteran of World 
War I or World War I; and $100 for 
service-connected death in World 
War I or II. 





Professional Income of 
General Practitioners in 
Great Britain 


In connection with discussions on 
the desirable range of remuneration 
in general medical practice, the Brit- 
ish Government in February 1945 set 
up an interdepartmental committee 
with the following terms of reference: 


To consider ... what ought to be 
the range of total professional income 
of a registered medical practitioner 
in any publicly organised service of 
general medical practice; to consider 
this with due regard to what have 
been the normal financial expecta- 
tions of general medical practice in 
the past, and to the desirability of 
maintaining in the future the proper 
social and economic status of general 
medical practice and its power to at- 
tract a suitable type of recruit to the 


profession; and to make recommenda- 
tions. 

The Committee—named the Spens 
Committee for the chairman, Sir Will 
Spens—consisted of nine persons: an 
independent chairman, a Treasury 
representative, a solicitor, an account- 
ant, a trade-union official, and four 
general practitioners nominated by 
the British Medical Association. 
Eight of the nine signed the report,’ 
which was submitted to the Minister 


of Health in April 1946; the ninth - 


member added a rider of his own. 

In carrying out its instructions to 
have “due regard to what have been 
the normal financial expectations of 
general medical practice in the past,” 
the Committee requested information 
and evidence from the principal med- 
ical organizations and other profes- 
sional groups, from various Govern- 
ment departments, and from the in- 
terested public. It used as the factual 
basis for its recommendations the 
study of incomes of general practi- 
tioners in 1936-38, conducted by the 
British Medical Association and made 
available to the Committee. 

The income data related to the pro- 
fessional net incomes of general prac- 
titioners. A percentage distribution 
of the practitioners by these income 
groups and by the age of the practi- 
tioners (table 14) showed that “be- 
tween 40 and 55, that is throughout 
the best years of a general practi- 
tioner’s working life, almost 20 per 
cent . . had a net income under 
£700 a year, and over 40 per cent had 
a net income of under £1,000.” Con- 
sidering the length of training, degree 
of responsibility, and various other 
factors involved, the Committee was 
convinced “that the percentages of 
low incomes are too high” and “the 
proportion of practitioners able to 
reach a net income of £1, 300 or over 
is too low.” 

Having reached the conclusion that 
the “percentage spread” of incomes of 
general practitioners just before the 
war was unsatisfactory, the Commit- 
tee went on to determine “what in- 
comes would have been satisfactory, 
for the purposes with which we are 
concerned, in terms of the 1939 value 
of money.” It made no attempt to 


1 Report of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Remuneration Of General Prac- 
titioners, London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
May 1946 (Cmd. 6810). 


determine what adjustment of in- 
comes for the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war would be necessary to 
produce corresponding incomes to- 
day, pointing out, however, that any 
such adjustment must consider not 
only the change in the value of money 
but also actual increases since 1939 
in incomes in other professions. 

Unless incomes of general practi- 
tioners are raised substantially, the 
report continued, the social and eco- 
nomic status and the recruitment of 
general medical practice cannot, in 
the long run, be maintained—even 
apart from proposals for a publicly 
organized medical service. Those 
proposals, moreover, can have very 
grave repercussions on recruitment of 
general practitioners in the area of 
competition of other branches of 
medicine. In a comprehensive public 
service, the risks and the practical 
certainty of several lean years which 
have deterred young doctors in the 
past from becoming specialists will be 
less formidable deterrents. “We, and 
not least our lay members, consider 
that it would be disastrous to the pro- 
fession and to the public if general 
practitioners were recruited only from 
the less able young doctors.” 

The proposed distribution of 1939 
incomes which the Committee rec- 
ommended is shown in the lower half 
of table 14.. “The effect of our pro- 
posals can be put very simply by say- 
ing that between 40 and 50 years of 
age approximately three-quarters of 
general practitioners ought to have 
achieved a net income of over £1,000 
per annum, approximately half ought 
to have achieved a net income of over 
£1,300 per annum, approximately a 
quarter ought to have achieved a net 
income of over £1,600 per annum and 
slightly less than 10 per cent, a net 
income of £2,000 or over.” This pro- 
posal is equivalent, the report says, 
to augmenting 1939 net incomes by 
£200 for incomes between £400 and 
£1,200, and by a steadily diminishing 
amount for incomes from £1,200 to a 
maximum of £2,000. 

Age alone should not be the con- 
trolling factor, the Committee de- 
clared, and younger as well as older 
men should receive substantially the 
same remuneration as those between 
the ages of 40 and 50 for the same bur- 
den of practice. “It appeared to us 
undesirable that men should be less 
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Table 14.—Percentage distributions of general practitioners by 1939 annual net income} 
for each age group 





Annual net income 
(in pounds) 


Age group 








30-34 | 35-39 | 40-49 | so-sa | 55-60 


| 60-64 





Less than 700 
700-1 O08... ..-25%-~-. 
1,000-1,300- . _- 
1,300-1,600 


RN PONS os st ohn cake peas aoteneen ed 


700-1,000 








Actual distribution 





100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0{ 100.0 








21.7| 166| 20.2] 17.5] 300 33.3 

34.9 | 249] 224) 23.5] 21.9 26.6 

23.5 22.8 21.3 | 21.9 19.2 15.5 

10.3} 19.9] 17.4| 147] 123 15.0 

6.9 10.2 9.6 10.4 11.5 6.3 

2.7 5.6} 91] 12.0 5.0 3.4 
| 











Recommended distribution 2 








100.0 | 100.0| 1 100.0 | 100.0 | 








00.0 | 100. 0 

| 105] 66| 80] 7.2| 204 17.4 
} 22.3] 166) 191] 17.3 15.8 23. 2 
| 35.0 26. 6 23. 4 24.8 21.9 27.5 
17.8| 26.9| 23.7 | 23.7| 21.5 17.9 
11.6] 17.7) 167| 149] 15.4 10.6 
27| 65.6 9.1 | 12.0 5.0 3.4 


| | 
| 





1 Incomes of general practitioners in urban areas, 
after deductions for professional expenses allowed 
under income-tax law. 

2 Actual 1939 net incomes augmented by £200 for 
incomes up to £1,200 and, for incomes over £1,200, by 


well remunerated merely on the 
grounds of age, save perhaps, to a 
very limited extent, when they were 
carrying the same_ responsibilities 
. . . Further, a good chance of achiev- 
ing success, and of receiving a cor- 
responding income, at an early age 
is likely to weigh heavily in favor of 
general as against specialist prac- 
WHO cai” 

The report says explicitly that the 
recommendations are directly con- 
cerned only with the amount of “re- 
muneration a general practitioner 
ought to receive, not with the method 
or basis of his payment.” The Com- 
mittee recognized, however, that the 
two cannot be wholly separated, and 
that “there is a far greater diversity 
of ability and effort among general 
practitioners than admits of remu- 
neration by some single scale appli- 
cable to all.” Men must “be able to 
feel that more than ordinary ability 
and effort receive an adequate re- 
ward.” 

Whatever yardstick is adopted to 
measure such ability and effort, the 
Committee was convinced that it 
should not be based on a degree or 
other qualification, “largely because 
many of the qualifications that make 
the ‘best general practitioners are, in 
fact, unexaminable.” The report 
considers a practicable yardstick the 


one-fourth the difference between the income and 


’ 


Source: Report of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Remuneration of General Practitioners, London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, May 1946 (Cmd. 6810) p.7. 


number of patients who have chosen 
an individual practitioner as their 
physician, pointing out that the evi- 
dence showed that “capitation affords 
a method of differentiation which is 
acceptable to the majority of the pro- 
fession.” The difficulty inherent in 
achieving such a differentiation un- 
der the capitation method “is most 
likely to arise over the highest and 
lowest income ranges.” 

For the men earning low incomes 
the difficulty could be met, the report 
suggests, by providing for them some 
additional income, independent of 
capitation. Moreover, the general in- 
troduction of a publicly organized 
service would of itself level up low in- 
comes to a considerable extent. The 
small augmentation that would then 
be necessary could be provided by or- 
ganizing refresher courses and pay- 
ing a bonus of, say, £100 a year to 
practitioners who had attended such 
a course within the preceding 3 years. 
Another device would be to make 
grants to help meet the professional 
expenses of practitioners with low in- 
comes. 

The difficulty in maintaining the 
percentage of incomes over £2,000 
would probably be that no practition- 
er can assume responsibility for more 
than a certain number of patients 
and that this number may not pro- 


vide sufficiently high incomes in the 
absence of a considerable amount of 
private practice. Evidence before the 
Committee indicated that “‘in the case 
of mixed insurance and private prac- 
tice the proportion of the time spent 
on panel patients to that spent on pri- 
vate patients was in general greatly in 
excess of the proportion of the income 
derived from panel patients to that 
derived from private practice.” The 
report poses the problem but does not 
indicate a solution. 

Another recommendation of the 
Committee is of special interest to 
practitioners under 30 years of age. 
When they have completed their resi- 
dent hospital appointments, these 
recently qualified practitioners should 
be encouraged to spend at least 1 year, 
and preferably 2, as assistants to a 
general practitioner before starting 
their own practice. These younger 
men should receive a net salary of 
not less than £500 in the first year 
and not less than £600 in the second 
year. Practitioners who employ such 
a young physician should receive a 
“supervision fee.” 

The Committee also recommended 
that differences between the incomes 
of rural and urban practitioners be 
reduced and that additional remu- 
neration should be paid in areas not 
sufficiently attractive to draw an ade- 
quate supply of physicians. 

Concerning the cost of the pro- 
posals, the Committee estimated that 
a publicly organized service, covering 
some 45 million persons, would cost 
15s. 6d. per head. Of this amount, 
about 6d. per person would pay for 
the “special expenditures” discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs, leaving 
15s. per person per year for the remu- 
neration of general practitioners. 


Comparison With Other Profes- 
sional Incomes 


In his rider to the report, the dis- 
senting member of the Committee de- 
clared that he agreed with many of 
the majority proposals but considered 
the suggested increase in the range 
of professional incomes too high in 
relation to incomes in comparable 
professions. The range must be such, 
he agreed, as to enable the national 
health service to attract and retain 
a sufficient number of men and 
women with. the necessary qualifica- 
tions and capacities. He saw no evi- 
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dence, however, that the financial 
prospects, as shown in the BMA in- 
come study, had deterred entrance 
into the profession in the prewar 
years. He recommended increasing 
the percentages of doctors in the 
higher income brackets but stressed 
the necessity for considering other 
factors—specifically the financial re- 
turn in other professions—in setting 
up new income scales. 

Although this factor was not 
touched on in the majority report, 
some figures on selected average in- 
comes of other professions and voca- 
tions (table 15) are included in this 
summary. The figures are not strictly 
comparable to the percentage distri- 
butions presented in the Spens Re- 
port, but they show what the recom- 
mended incomes would have meant 
in the British economy of the late 30’s. 
In evaluating the two sets of data, 
it should be remembered—apart from 
considerations of the differences in 
length of training necessary, skill and 
other qualities required, degree of 
individual responsibility, and so on— 
that persons engaged in these pro- 
fessions or vocations presumably had 
some kind of old-age and survivors 
protection, while practitioners had to 
carry commercial insurance. This 
difference is particularly important 
in view of the high mortality reported 
for the British medical profession, to 
which the Spens Report calls atten- 
tion, saying that “in 1931 the mor- 
tality among doctors between the 
ages of 20 and 65 was 54 percent above 
that of higher civil servants and 26 
percent above that of professional 
engineers.” 


Developments After Submission of 
the Report 


The British medical profession ac- 
cepted the Spens Report promptly 
and on September 5 asked the Minis- 
ter of Health to apply the report to 
“existing conditions in the present 
National Health Insurance scheme.” 
This application would lead, in the 
opinion of the profession, to a capita- 
tion fee “somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 15s.” 

The representatives of the BMA 
based this figure on the findings of the 
Spens Report that remuneration of 
medical practitioners in 1939 was, on 
the average, £170 below what it 
should have been. They contended 


that this deficiency should be consid- 
ered almost wholly in relation to the 
part of income derived from insurance 
practice because, while a doctor 
could control his private fees, his in- 
surance income was based on a rate 
which he could not adjust. Taking 
the prewar capitation fee of 9s., which 
was generally considered much too 
low, and adding the amount neces- 
sary to bring the income up to the 
level indicated in the Spens Report, 
would mean a capitation fee of be- 
tween 12s. and 13s. at prewar stand- 
ards. If to this amount was added 
a betterment factor to meet the 
change in cost of living since 1939, a 
capitation fee of about 15s. was 
indicated. 

The Minister of Health, who had 
also accepted the Spens Report as a 
basis for negotiation, felt that the in- 
troduction of the new health service 
in the reasonably near future made it 
right to consider the entire question 
of present remuneration and remu- 
neration in the future service as a 
whole. He therefore offered an in- 
terim increase—retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1946—of 2s. in the capitation 
fee, which had been raised to 10s. 6d. 
during the war. The profession, how- 
ever, insisted on negotiations on the 
current capitation fee only and re- 
fused to discuss “the mode and 
the amount of remuneration in any 
new service which may be estab- 
lished.” Moreover, it considered 12s. 
6d.—the amount offered—‘“gravely 


Table 15.—Average income in selected 
occupations y Specified year 











| 
leis — Average 
Occupation Year | income 
University teachers: Sima. 
Full professors. .-........-- 1934-35 | 1,095 
Assistant professors. _....- 1934-35 664 
Ee, , eee 1934-35 471 
Assistant lecturers_..-.....| 1934-35 308 
Teachers (men) at elemen- 
2 || ea 1937 330 
Cabinet makers (furniture 
ee ee 1937 1199 7 3 
Pattern makers (engineering 
WD) oa niateicddcsasdabic< 1937 1180 4 2 
Agricultural laborers (men) -_-} 1937 184 0 5 








1 50 weeks of employment within 1 year. 
Source: Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 


1913 and 1924-1937, London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1939 (Cmd. 5903). 


inadequate.” ” 

The threatened deadlock was 
broken when the Minister again sug- 
gested negotiations, informing the 
BMA that he now was “willing fully 
to apply the Spens Report to the cur- 
rent capitation fee with effect from 
January 1, 1946, the increase of 2s. 
being regarded as a payment on ac- 
count.” On October 24 the profession 
accepted the Minister’s invitation but 
emphasized that the subject to be dis- 
cussed in the negotiations would be 
the current capitation fee only and 
that the negotiators had no mandate 
“to discuss matters pertaining to the 
future national health service.” * 


2Supplement to Journal of the British 
Medical Association, July 27, 1947, pp. $1- 
32. 

’TIbid, November 2, 1946, pp. 109-110. 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


BurEAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. The 
Staff Development Program, Texas 
State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Washington: The Bureau, 
1946. 111 pp. Processed. (Current 
Practices in Staff Training. Illus- 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Administration or the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


trations from State Public Assis- 
tance Agencies, III.) 


This third report in the series pre- 
pared by the Bureau’s Technical 
Training Service presents material 
showing the experience of the Texas 
Department of Welfare in providing 
staff training on a State-wide basis. 
Free distribution; apply to the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 
Cuase Stuart. For This We Fought, 
New York: The Twentieth Century 


Fund, 1946. 123 pp. (When War 
Ends, No. 6.) $1. 


An account of national progress to- 


Bulletin, November 1946 
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ward economic security, which the 

author finds both veteran and civilian 

want “above everything else.” 

New ZEALAND. SocraL SecuriTy DE- 
PARTMENT. Report for the Twelve 
Months Ended 31st March, 1946. 
Wellington: E. V. Paul, Govt. 
Printer, 1946. ll pp. 6d. 

A statistical report, with a brief 
summary of legislation passed during 
the year. 

“Summary of 1946 Amendments.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 7, Sept. 
1946, pp. 158-164. 

Information on major changes in 
the railroad social security programs. 
SWITZERLAND. LE DEPARTMENT FED- 

ERAL DE L’ECONOMIE PUBLIQUE, La 

Législation Sociale de la Suisse. 

Berne: Le Department, 1946. 342 

pp. (49° Supplément de la Vie Eco- 

nomique.) 

A compilation of 1944 social and la- 
bor legislation for the Confederation 
and cantons. The text is in French 
and German. 

U. S. Rartroap RETIREMENT BOARD. 
The Railroad Retirement Acts and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act as Amended July 31, 1946. Chi- 
cago: The Board, 1946. 64 pp. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


BanKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
188 Retirement Plans, 1944-1946. 
New York: The Company, 1946. 
59 pp. 

Tabular outline of the main pro- 
visions of each plan. 

“Board’s Administrative Structure 
Revised.” Monthly Review (Rail- 
road Retirement Board), Chicago, 
Vol. 7, Oct. 1946, pp. 182-186 f. 
Discusses the administrative reor- 

ganization of the Railroad Retire- 

ment Board and describes the duties 
and responsibilities of each unit. 

BuGBEE, GEorRGE. “Progress Toward 
Security for Nurses.” American 
Journal of Nursing, New York, Vol. 
46, Sept. 1946, pp. 601-603. 35 
cents. 

Outlines the recent pension plan 
for nurses and hospital employees ap- 
proved by the American Hospital 
Association. 

“How to Calculate the New Death 
Benefits.” Monthly Review (Rail- 
road Retirement Board), Chicago, 
Vol. 7, Oct. 1946, pp. 188-190. 

SWITZERLAND. CONSIEL FEDERAL. 
Message du Conseil Fédéral a 
L’Assemblée Fédérale Relatif a@ un 
Project de Loi sur L’Assurance- 
Vieillesse et Survivants. Berne: 
Conseil Fédéral, 1946. 231 pp. 


The text and analysis of a proposed 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem which was submitted by the Fed- 
eral Council to the Assembly on May 
24, 1946. 


Employment Security 


Brower, F. BEATRICE. Annual Wage 
and Employment Guarantee Plans. 
New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1946. 55 pp. 
(Studies in Personnel Policy No. 
76.) 

Digest and analysis of provisions of 
wage and employment guarantee 
plans with discussion of their experi- 
ence and success. 

Isaacs, G. A. “Public Employment 
Services in Great Britain.” Em- 
ployment Forum, Dallas, Tex., Vol. 
2, Sept. 1946, pp. 2—7.. 50 cents. 
Development and present functions 

are discussed by Great Britain’s Min- 

ister of Labor and National Service. 

Kun, Cuiirrorp. “Selective Placement 
of Older Workers.” Journal of 
Gerontology, Springfield, Ill., Vol. 1, 
July 1946, pp. 313-318. $1.50. 
Comments on the work of the Per- 

manente Foundation Hospital in 

evaluating the worker’s experience, 
skills, and physical capacity in rela- 
tion to the demands of the job. 

New YorRK STATE. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIVISION OF PLACEMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Opera- 
tions of the New York State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax Credit 
Plan. 1945-1946. Albany (?): The 
Division, 1946. Various paging. 
Processed. 

General review of the plan and its 
operation is followed by extensive 
statistical information. 


“Readjust Aid for Veterans.” Indus- 
trial Bulletin (New York State De- 
partment of Labor), New York, Vol. 
25, Apr. 1946, pp. 20-22. 

An amendment to New York’s un- 
employment insurance law provides 
for benefits to veterans when unem- 
ployment is caused by stoppage of 
work due to labor disputes. 

WEST VIRGINIA. STATE PLANNING BoarD. 
Report of Post-War Employment 
Committee on Post-War Labor 
Force. Morgantown: 1946. 21 pp. 
Processed. 

Estimates of labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


“Commission Adopts New Policy for 
Payments for Care in Private In- 


stitutions.” Public Aid in Illinois, 
Chicago, Vol. 13, Aug. 1946, pp. 
2-3 f. 


Outlines new regulations governing 
the grants to the aged and the blind 
living in private institutions. 

DE GRUCHY, CLARE. Creative Old Age. 
San Francisco: Old Age Counselling 
Center, 1946. 143 pp. $2.75. 

Case histories showing the work of 
the San Francisco Old Age Counsel- 
ling Center. 

FERGUSON, DwicHt H. “Maryland 
Evaluates Licensing of Agencies and 
Institutions.” Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 4, Oct. 1946, pp. 227-230. 
50 cents. 

Experience in licensing child-plac- 
ing agencies and children’s institu- 
tions. 

Kine, Eva. “Public Provisions for 
Child Welfare in Missouri.” Index 
of Public Assistance in Missouri, 
Jefferson City, Vol. 9, Oct —Dec. 
1945, pp. 59-72. 

Reviews the development of the 
program and present provisions. 


Rockwoop, EpitrH. “Children and the 
1946 Session of Congress.” The 
Child, Washington, Vol. 11, Sept. 
1946, pp. 57-59. 10 cents. 

Review of legislation affecting chil- 
dren passed by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

WAGNER, MarGARET W. “Foster Home 
Care for the Aged.” Journal of So- 
cial Casework (formerly The Fam- 
ily), New York, Vol. 27, Oct. 1946, 
pp. 238-242. 50 cents. 

Based on the experience of the Ben- 
jamin Rose Institute in Cleveland. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Health Benefit Plans by Collective 
Bargaining. Washington: The 
Federation, 1946. 11 pp. (Col- 
lective Bargaining Series No. 1.) 
An outline, based on existing con- 

tracts, of a model plan. 

AMERICAN HOsPIT‘L ASSOCIATION. 
BLuE Cross Commission. Member 
Hospitals, Blue Cross Plans, August 
1946. Chicago: The Commission, 
1946. 61 pp. 

Membership list for the United 
States and Canada. 

Corwin, Epwarp H. L. The Ameri- 
can Hospital. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1946. 226 
pp. $1.50. 

Development of the hospital and 
significant trends in the hospital 
field, touching on number, distribu- 
tion, ownership, expenditures, per- 
sonnel, and administration. 

Gorn, LowELts. “The Public Health, 
the Politician, and the Doctor.” 
Journal of the South Carolina 
Medical Association, Florence, Vol. 
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42, Oct. 1946, pp. 274-278. 
year. 


Criticizes the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell health bill and shows how a 
voluntary health insurance program 
would be more effective. 

HAyEs, JoHun H. “Hospitals and Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance.” Amer- 
ican Economic Security (Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A), 
Washington, Vol. 3, Aug.—Sept. 
1946, pp. 17-24. $1 a year. 
Opposes compulsory health insur- 

ance because of the control over the 

hospitals which it would give the Fed- 
eral Government. 

HERRINGSHAW, HazeL. “Nursing in 
Prepayment Medical Care Plans.” 
American Journal of Nursing, New 
York, Vol. 46, Sept. 1946, pp. 596- 
600. 35 cents. 

Information on the amount of 
nursing service now provided through 
prepayment plans, and discussion of 
the implications for the profession. 
Kiem, MarGareT C. “Voluntary 

Health Insurance—Its Growth and 

Coverage.” Public Affairs, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia, Vol. 9, Sept. 1946, pp. 

239-244. 30 cents. 

Reviews the development of pre- 
payment plans and comments on the 
limitations of voluntary health insur- 
ance. 

MEADOWS, CLARENCE W. “Medical 
Care: Whose Responsibility?” 
West Virginia Medical Journal, 
Charleston, Vol. 42, Oct. 1946, pp. 
241-243. 

The Governor of West Virginia out- 
lines the responsibility of the State for 
providing public health services and 
medical care for the indigent and the 
mentally and physically handicapped. 
“The New Disability Annuity Provi- 

sions.” Monthly Review (Railroad 


$3 a 


Retirement Board), Chicago, Vol. 7, 

Oct. 1946, pp. 191-194. 

Explains the eligibility requirements 
for occupational disability annuities 
as well as changes in the total dis- 
ability requirements. 

NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Health. Wellington: 
E. V. Paul, Govt. Printer, 1946. 30 
pp. 6d. 

Includes statistics on expenditures 
for medical benefits for 1945-46. 
PETERS, CLARENCE A. Compiler. Free 

Medical Care. New York: H. W. 

Wilson, 1946. 378 pp. (The Re- 

ference Shelf, Vol. 19, No.3.) $1.25. 

A compilation of statements for and 
against health insurance. 


SALMON, PETER J., and Spar, Harry J. 
“A Glimpse at Recent Developments 
in Vocational Rehabilitation Work 
for the Blind.” Outlook for the 
Blind, New York, Vol. 40, Sept. 1946, 
pp. 189-194. 25 cents. 

“Sickness Unemployment Benefits.” 
California Medicine, San Francisco, 
Vol. 65, July 1946, pp. 39-40. 50 
cents. 

Information on the recently en- 
acted California disability insurance 
act, which stresses the obligations of 
the physician in certifying a patient’s 
disability. 

Srmmpson, HERBERT D. Health Protec- 
tion: A Study of Pre-payment 
Medical Service Plans. Chicago: 
The National Physicians Committee 
for the Extension of Medical Serv- 
ice, 1946. 78 pp. 

A study of plans in California, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Oregon, and Washington, which con- 
cludes with some general considera- 
tions as to the problems and future of 
medical service plans. 


Strow, CarL W. “State Plans for Dis- 
ability Compensation.” American 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A.), Wash- 
ington, Vol. 3, Aug.—Sept. 1946, pp. 
12-16. $1 a year. 

Comments on the experience in 
Rhode Island and considers the objec- 
tives of a disability compensation 
program. 


U. S. Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE. Health 
Service Areas: Requirements for 
General Hospitals and Health Cen- 
ters. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1945. 67 pp. (Public 
Health Bulletin No. 292.) 25 cents. 


A projected plan, with numerous 
charts and tables, of an integrated 
system of hospitals and related facili- 
ties. 


WARBASSE, JAMES PETER. Cooperative 
Medicine. Chicago: Cooperative 
League of the U.S. A., 1946. 4th ed. 
63 pp. 25 cents. 


Exposition, with examples, of the 
principles and practice of consumer- 
cooperative hospital and medical 
service plans. 


WHITEHALL, ALBERT V., and JOHNSON, 
BREMEN I. “Putting S. 191 to Work 
as Public Law 725.” Hospitals, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 20, Sept. 1946, pp. 35-38. 
30 cents. 

Information on the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act; a table of pre- 
liminary fund allocations is included. 


WILSON, ELIZABETH W. “British Na- 
tional. Health Insurance — The 
Workers’ Pride.” Journal of Ger- 
ontology, Springfield, Ill., Vol. 1, 
July 1946, pp. 374-382. $1.50. 
Stresses the shortcomings of the 

system and compares it with the Ger- 

man program. 





(Continued from page 2) 
amount than in either of the 2 pre- 
ceding quarters. Despite the third- 
quarter drop, awards for the first 9 
months of 1946 exceeded by almost a 
third the total number awarded in 
the same period of 1945. An estimated 
36.3 million workers received taxable 
wages of $17.6 billion during the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. Both the 
number of workers and the total 
aimount of taxable wages were greater 
than in the first quarter, as was the 
estimated average taxable wage of 
$485. The number of employees re- 
porting these wages—almost 2.5 mil- 
lion—was the largest in any quarter 
on record. 


DurRING SEPTEMBER, New York raised 
its average monthly payments for aid 
to dependent children by $9 per fam- 
ily, and Delaware and the District of 
Columbia raised theirs by more than 
$6. In the country as a whole, the 
average payment per family rose to 
$55.41, from $54.07 in August. Small- 
er increases occurred in each of the 
other programs. Some of the in- 
creases in the special programs oc- 
curred in response to increases in 
Federal financial participation under 
the public assistance amendments, 
effective in October. Total expendi- 
tures for assistance were $99 million 
in September. 


(Continued from page 20) 

the 1946 average employer contribu- 
tion rate will fall below the 1945 level 
because: rates for 1946 will be deter- 
mined, even more than those for 1945, 
by the favorable conditions of the war 
years; experience-rating systems in 
Louisiana, Nevada, and New York will 
be in operation for a full year; lower 
minimum rates will go into effect in 
some States; and some war-risk States 
will no longer have these provisions in 
effect. 

In 1947, however, except for some 
reserve-ratio States, and Connecticut 
and New York, rates will very likely 
increase. 
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cents. 
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